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Message from the Board 



Since the Northeast Regional _ .change, Inc. (NEREX) was 
founded <n 1981, educational R&D services in the region have 
increased dramatically. NEREX services concentrate on 
regional priorities determined annuaiiy by the Board of 
Directors to meet the most pressing needs in our seven 
Northeast states in curriculum, instru .ional technology, and 
leadership. This year, priorities focus on writing, mathematics, 
science, computer technology, leadership for effective scnools, 
and teacher education. 

The results of NEREX activities arc evident, as can be seen 
in this 1984 Annual Report which covers the period Irom 
October 1, 1983 through September 30, 1984. The entire 
Board of Directors is proud of the accomplishments of 
NEREX and take this opportunity to acknowledge the strong 
leadership of Dr. J. Lynn Griesemer, Executive Director and 
her hignly qualified s aff who have managed and carried out 
the work described in this report. 





Robert L. Brunelle 
Chair. Board of Directors 



The Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc (NEREX) is an educational research 
service, and communications organization serving Connecticut, Massachusetts 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
The NEREX mission is to improve elementary and secondary schools 
Focusing primarily on regional priorities, KEREX brings additional resources 
to the region through links to national organizations These include a nat.onal 
network of regional laboratories, centers, and other R&I) agencies, as well as 
private educational organizations. 

NEREX services and research projects are supported by contracts and grants 
from the federal and state departments of education and from private 
foundations. NEREX is an educational nonprofit organization 
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NEREX: providing services to Northeast educators 



by J, Lynn Griesemer, Executive Director 



The Northeast Regional Exchange specializes in three 
types of services: communications, assistant, and 
research. This Annual Report presents highlights of 
these activities during the past year. 

Through collaboration with state departments of 
education, intermediate service agencies, institutions 
of higher education, local schools, and professional 
organizations, NEREX is able to link services and 
resources across the Northeast. In serving the region, 
NEREX relies on diverse strategies -providing 
extensive opportunities for educators in different 
states to work together, capitalizing on regional 
strengths and resources, arid responding to emerging 
educational trends and issues. A major characteristic 
of NEREX activities is the involvement of potential 
users or clients in the planning, development, and 
delivery of products and services. We are grateful to 
the organizations and educators who have assisted 
NEREX for their many and varied contributions. We 
are proud of our success in meeting the goals set for 
NEREX by our Board of Directors and commend our 
Board members for their support, attention, and 
commitment to the work of NEREX. 

We continue to build upon the foundation established 
in preceding years in our regional and state priority 
areas of curriculum, instructional technology, and 
leadership. One of several examples of the spiraling 
improvement effect in the area of curriculum is shown 
by the refinement of NEREX priorities to meet needs 
in mathematics and science education. In 1981, the 
Board established the broad area of curriculum as one 
of three regional priorities and focused the work on 
basic skills in writing. In 1982, the Board expanded 
this priority area to include mathematics and science. 
Subsequently, in late 1982 NEREX was awarded a 
contract for a two-year research study of exemplary 
mathematics programs. This project complements 
other work of NEREX including a mathematics and 
science educators' roundtable held in 1983, a 
conference on "Applications of Technology in Teaching 
Mathematics and Science" in January 1984, and a 
Guide to Software Selection Resources: Science and 
Mathematics, to be published jointly by NEREX and 
the New York State Education Department's Center 
for Learning Technologies. Future involvement in 



mathematics ?nd science is assured by a new 
technology grant from the U.S. Department of 
Educations Center for Libraries and Education 
Improvement. In Gctober 1984, NEREX will conduct 
a major workshop on computer education, featuring 
classroom applications in science, mathematics, 
language arts, and using the computer as a manager 
of the educational environment. Three national 
teleconierences will follow t T 9 workshop in 1985. 

Since 1981, NEREX has grown steadily as a valued 
resource for educators in the region. Our giowth is 
accompanied by more federal funds now available to 
the region and a marked increase in collaborative 
ventures among states. NEREX resources include 
growing financial support, significant inkind 
contributions, an outstanding st^fF, and our new 
headquarters in Chelmsfora, Massachusetts. 

With a sense of accomplishment, we look ahead to the 
educational challenges of the future. 
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NEREX highlights in 



I I communications 

Search for Excellence in Secondary Schools Conference 

In May 1984, U.S. Secretary of Education Tferrel H. Bell and the Region 1 
Office of Education selected the Northeast Regional Exchange to organize 
and present a regional conference to share knowledge from the national 
secondary schools recognition program, in which twenty-five schools in the 
Northeast had been recognized. The major purpose of the event was to 
promote sharing of successful programs and practices for school 
improvement between the twenty-five schools and conference attendees. 
NEREX staff developed a resource guide, Profdes in Excellence, which 
contained descriptions of each of the twenty-five schools. Over 600 New 
England educators attended the two-day event, held at the Illing Junior 
High School in Mancnester, Connecticut. 




A Series of Roundtables on Excellence 

During the past summer, NEREX hosted a series of five roundtable 
meetings on topics related to state excellence plans. The roundtables were 
designed to support the seven Northeast states in their implementation of 
new initiatives and reforms. The topics, selected by the commissioners of 
education, were: teaching and teacher certification, curriculum standards 
and graduation requirements, accountability of local schools, early 
childhood education, and testing and assessment. The roundtables, which 
were attended by state education department managers, provided 
opportunities to share progress by each state in developing and 
implementing major initiatives. Issues and problems were discussed, and 
ways in which the issues can be addressed on a regional basis were 
identified. Several roundtable groups planned regional projects which 
NEREX will support during tho coming year 
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Tisk Forces 

NEREX task forces identify educational problems and 
plan appropriate courses of action and share 
information a^out programs, practices, and policies. 
Further, NEREX task forces assist educators in the 
Northeast by identifying resources available in the 
region. Under the guidance of our task forces, 
NEREX develops major conferences and publications. 
During the past year NEREX convened task forces on 
writing and technology. Tksk force members represert 
state departments of education, local schools, colleges 
and universities, teacher training institutions, and 
R&D agencies. 



Links with other Educational Organizations 

As the Regional Exchange in the Northeast, NEREX 
actively links a large variety of educational 
organizations across the nation to exchange and 
disseminate information, as well as develop products 
and provide training. For example, during the past 
year, NEREX staff have worked with numerous local 
schools and intermediate service agencies, federal 
offices and agencies, national and regional professional 
associations, representatives from business or industry 
other education R&D organizations, and state 
education agency divisions. As a Regional Exchange, 
NEREX regularly links with the federally funded 
regional laboratories and national centers. During the 
past ye?r NEREX has developed links with the 
Education Technology Center, uhose staff made 
presentations ai, a NEREX Board meeting and two 
NEREX conferences and took part in planning joint 
dissemination efforts. We enjoy ongoing collaboration 
with the Research Development Interpretation Service 
(RDIS), at the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, in 
publishing the Research Within Reach series. By 
maintaining links with national education resources to 
exchange and disseminate information and collaboiat^ 
in product development and training, NEREX is able 
to provide highly cost-effective services to educators in 
the Northeast. 



Major Regional Conferences 

October 19K$ "Developing Student Writers 
K-12"-for classroom teachers 
K-12; a conference planned with 
writing project staff at the 
University of Massachusetts 
University of New Hampshire, 
and University of Vermont. 

January 1984 "More Effective Secondary 

Schools'- for principals, super- 
intendents, university professors, 
and local and district school 
board members. 

January 1984 "Applications of Technology in 
Teaching Mathematics and 
Science"- for all educators. 

April 1984 "Improving Writing Instruction- 
for teacher trainers and state 
department of education 
personnel. 

Ma> j84 "Search for Excellence in Second 
ary Schools'- for principals, 
superintendents, teachers, univer- 
sity professors, and local and 
district school board members. 



Publications 

NEREX develops and distributes resource guides and 
publications for local schoo 1 districts, state education 
agencies, and othor special audiences. These materials 
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are written and developed by leaders in their 
respective disciplines and reflect the litest 
developments in educational improvement. Initially 
NEREX distributes free copies of all publications 
through state departments of education. When the 
products prove to be particularly useful, additional 
printings are sold at cost. In the past year, the 
following publications were developed. 

• Profiles in Excellence is a resource guide that 
desciibes the twenty-five schools in the Northeast 
that were recognized in the 1982-83 Department of 
Education's Secondary School Recognition 
Prograr*. The guide is ?. valuable resource to 
teachers, researchers, and other educators through 
its detailed profiles of each of the twenty-fxve 
nationally recognized schools. Each profile contains 
information about the school; the community it 
serves; selected programs, policies, or practices; 
resources available for sharing; and names of 
contact persons. 

■M Guide to Software Selection Resources: Parts I-IV. 
NEREX is developing this multipart resource 
series in collaboration with the New York State 
Education Department's Center for Learning 
Tfechnologies. Part I, an overview for the series, 
includes a comprehensive glossary and information 
about New York State and other regional resources 
for software selection. Part II covers overall 
software evaluation issues, review procedures, and 
resources. (This section was previously published by 



Shown here are many of 
the NEREX publications 
currently available for 
educators. 



NEREX as The Evaluation of Educational 
Softnare: A Guide to Guides.) Part Hi focuses 
specifically on software for reading and 
communications skills. Part IV, to be published in 
December, focuses on mathematics and science. 

• Research Within Reach: Science Education. This 
latest release in the Research Within Reach series 
is edited by David Holdzkom and Pamela E. Lutz. 
The authors look at the curriculum development 
projects of the 1960s and the goals of science 
education. Issues of instruction are discussed in 
four chapters on teaching and learning. School and 
home factors that affect learning and teacher 
preservice and inservice training are discussed in 
the context of science education. As in tfte 
complete Research Within Reach series, each 
chapter opens with a question posed by a teacher. 
A discussion of research and practice is then given, 
as well as examples and implications for teachers 
and classrooms. 

• Research Within Reach: Oral and Written 
Communication. Reprinted in 1984, this publication 
is written by David Holdzkom, Linda J. Reed, 2. 
Jane Porter, and Donald L. Rubin. This book 
concerns the "why" and "how" of communication. 
Classroom activities are discussed in detail. There 
is a chapter on evaluation, and the document 
concludes with a section that describes the ways in 
which teachers can foster effective communication. 
Equal attention is given to both written and oral 
communication. 

• Education Under Study: An Analysis of Recent 
Major Reports on Education, This publication was 
developed by J. Lynn Griesemer and Cornelius 
Butler. First released in September 1983, an 
enlarged second edition was developed for 
distribution at the Secretary of Education'? 
National Forum on Excellence in Education. This 
document provides synopses of the following nine 
major reports and a cross-examination of the 
recommendations presented in these reports; 
Academic Preparation for College, Action for 
Excellence, America's Competitive Challenge, High 
Siliool: A Report on Secondary Education in 
America, Making the Grade, A Nation at Risk The 
Paideia Proposal, A Place Called School, and A 
Study of High Schools. The Christian Science 
Monitor called Education Under Study "one of the 
best summations under a single cover of these nine 
reports." 
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The Northeast Perspective 

NEREX publishes a newsletter three times a year, 
which is sent to over 4 t 000 educators. The Northeast 
Perspective contains information on regional 
educational activities and events sponsored by 
NEREX. In recent issues, the newsletter published 
articles of special interest by noted experts. Robert 
Tinker of Technical Education Research Centers wrote 
about "Science and Mathematics: Software 
Opportunities and Needs." Mark Driscoll, Principal 
Investigate, of A Study of Exemplary Mathematics 
Programs, wrote "About Mathematics" and the 
importance of having a X-12 focus in mathematics, 
rather than the split elementary-secondary focus that 
is the norm in most schools. Gene Hall and Shirley M. 



Hord of the Research and Development Center for 
Tfeacher Evaluation at the University of Tfexas, wrote 
an article entitled, "Hi^h School Change: Boarding 
House or Hotel Restaurant Approach?" This article 
discussed the role of leadership in educational change 
efforts and the actions or strategies that are used to 
manage and support change. "Conducting Classroom 
Research: Tfech-Equity" was written by Joy Wallace 
Director of New England EQUALS. She described the 
importance of access to computer courses by women, 
minorities, and the disabled. 
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Raining 

One of the major activities of NEREX is providing 
training and development for teachers, administrators, 
state education department personnel, and other 
educators in areas of management, leadership, or 
effective school practices. NEREX staff also provide 
assistance in planning projects, designing seminars, 
product development, and staff dev^opment programs. 
In addition, NEREX delivers training and develop- 
ment activities designed to assist individuals and 
groups in communication and problem solving skills 

The Northeast Regional Cchool Effectiveness Project 
has been developed by NEREX in collaboration with 
the U.S. Department of Education programs for 
Region I. A training and support program to promote 
*nore effective leadership in secondary schools, this 



project began in early 1982 in response to a request 
from the Secretary of Education. A pilot 
demonstration project involved special training for 
state education agency staff to serve as facilitators to 
the individual scnool-based teams selected for 
participation. A three-day seminar provided 
participants with information on school effectiveness 
reseai.h and methods of developing school action 
plans in the critical areas selected for focusing efforts. 

Currently thirty high schools throughout the region 
are involved in school improvement programs initiated 
through the Northeast Regional School Effectiveness 
Project. School-based teams have received training in 
self-assessment, data gathering and analysis, action 
planning, and change strategies for school 
improvement. Now there is evidence that local change 
is happening. Several school-based teams have 
implemented short-term changes that may be first 
steps toward more pervasive school improvement. 
NEREX staff and other experts, both regional and 
national, are providing the training to the school 
teams. Plans call for continuation of the network and 
the involvement of additional schools in 1985. 

Individual State Priorities 

As a way of encouraging work which addresses 
individual state priority needs from a particular state'^^ 
perspect : ve, the NEREX Board of Directors adopted flft 
policy of awarding small grants to state education 
agencies within the region to conduct one-year 
projects. In the past year NEREX has funded a 
variety of projects. 



Currently Connecticut is developing model policies and 
guidelines related to school attendance, homework, 
promotion and retention. As a product, Connecticut 
will develop a manual containing policy models. In 
addition, as a second project, the Connecticut State 
Department of Education will develop a handbook for 
teachers on how to conduct analytical scoring of 
writing samples. 

Through a NEREX grant, the Maine Principals' 
Assessment Center will continue to expand its 
services. The Center serves to improve the quality of 
leadership at the principal level within Maine public 
schools through training and assessment activities. 




In Massachuset, , NEREX grants are supporting, in 
part, the development of a "kind of community" 
classification scheme that will be used to analyze 
education in Massachusetts communities, a set of 
proposed educational indicators that will be used to 
measure and evaluate education reform efforts, and a 
policy information system to identify critical 
information sources and establish a reporting format 
for staff. 

The New Hampshire state priority grant supported an 
inservice education program for superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, business administrators, 
teacher consultants, and department management' 
staff. The inservice workshop featured r. presentation 
by Dr. Ernest Boyer, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, on the 
improvement of quality education in public schools. 

The New York State Education Department's priority 
^ffrant is supporting the development of summer 
programs for intensive study for middle school 
•students. The Department will establish pilot 

programs in mathematics, sciences, and languages. 

The summer programs will provide students with 

extensive learning experiences, promote educational 
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equity, offer experiences to students which will 
increase their commitment to responsible community 
participation, and encourage teachers to learn new " 
teaching techniques. 

The Rhode Island Department ol* Education has 
identified the implementation of "effective schools" 
research as a state priority. NEREX supported the 
Department which, in cooperation with the Rhode 
Island Education Leadership Academy, conducted a 
series of workshops focusing on key school 
effectiveness findings. Principals and superintendents 
participated in these workshops; further plans call for 
development and implementation of a school 
effectiveness plan for each school. 

Ver :ont's state priority grant supported training of 
state education department staff members who will 
serve on public school approval teams. Vermont's new 
standards for approving public schools were adopted 
by the State Department of Education in August 
1984. The department has begun to impleme*,t the 
new approval process with volunteer schools during 
the 1984-85 school year. 

Each of these state projects relates to NEREX 
objectives in different ways and provides a variety ox 
strategies in which NEREX can impact school 
improvement efforts. Each project also helps meet 
individual state priorities and further encourages state 
efforts in these areas. 

In addition to state priority grants, NEREX also 
supports cross-state sharing of educational resources 
within the region. NEREX funds cross-state sharing 
projects through grants to individual states which in 
turn make a commitment to involve other Northeast- 
ern states in their program. The grants serve as seed 
money; the individual state contributes inkind 
resources that average twice the size of the grant. 

One example of support for cross-state sharing this 
p. year was a meeting convened by the Vermont 
Department of Education. Department staff, local 
administrators, and guests from other Northeast 
states met to learn how to effectively develop 
administrative leadership academies. Staff members of 
other state departments of education shared ideas 
about coiiimon evaluation systems to assess the 
characteristics of leadership and school climate. 

Another cross-state sharing grant was awarded to the 
Massachusetts Department of Education to convene 
other Northeast states to share resources, ideas, and 
information on early childhood education programs 
with an emphasis on state policy development. 
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A Study of Exe^olary 
Mathematics Programs 

Teachers, with the sup- 
port of leaders, have it 
within their power to 
make their mathematics 
programs exemplary. This 
is an overriding theme of 
the research from a 
national two-year study 
that examined a large 
pool of exemplary mathe- 
matics programs in 
grades 4-12 across the 
country. Eight site 
visitors, in teams of one 
and visited twenty- 
eight ot these mathemat- 
ics programs in sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia. After the schools were visited, the team of 
eight site visitors met to identify factors associated 
with exemplariness. Eleven hypotheses were developed 
which fit into four categories: the background and 
community support of the program, the curriculum 
and how it was implemented, teaching and staffing, 
and leadership. The presence or absence of the 
hypothesized factors and conditions in a second pool 
of schools was rated by an expert panel. The data are 
being analyzed to determine which factors have the 
greatee L impact on exemplary programs. Case studies 
of several of the exemplary programs have been 
written, and a final report summarizing the findings 
cf this study will be released in January, 1985. This 
research study is funded by the National Institute of 
Education. 

Compendium of Federal Assistance to Education in 
the Northeast: 1980 to Present -Third Edition. 

The Compendium is a resource document providing 
information to state and federr' policymakers on 
federal funding for education in Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont for 1983-84. The Compendium 
displays Congressional appropriations and individual 
state allocations for each federal education program. 
It documents funding, by state, for all specific 
programs which receive appropriations under the 
general funding areas, including information on state 
allocations provided by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act and the Job Training 
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Partnership Act. Updated this year, the Compendium 
has been useful in demonstrating the impact of 
federal legislation on the region as a ,vhole. And 
working as a region, Congressional delegations from 
the Northeast car use the in^rmation to support 
actions on appropriations or legislation with greater 
knowledge of how this impacts the Northeast. 

Regional Databases 

In March 1984, NEREX held a reg^nal roundtable 
meeting on computerized educational resource 
databases Twenty-five educators representing state 
education departments, universities, and other 
organizations attended uie twe-day meeting. The 
participants discussed existing and planned computer 
databases, regional needs, and preliminary planning 
x'or cooperative projects. Representatives from the 
Resource and Referral System at Ohio State University 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information 
Resources at Syracuse University .served as resources 
for the group discussion. The roundtable participants 
will provide information to NEREX for regionwide 
dissemination and cooperative planning. Already 
several states have paired in collaborative efforts, 
visiting and sharing resources. Two additional regional 
roundtables held in June and September focused on 
noninstructional education databases used in policy 
analysis and planning. The June meeting convened 
twenty-two experts from the seven Northeast states; 
discussion focused on cooperative data pooling and 
planning for common databases regionwide. As a 
result, NEREX has sponsored a census study of the 
Northeast states. The September meeting was held ii^^ 
order to refine research questions for th Q ^ensus d^fc 
study, which is planned for completior in 1985. 
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As NEREX continues its rapid growth, our services 
to the region expand in many dimensions. The 
organization's goal is to continue to enrich the 
resources of the region's educators and youth by 
providing services in cur. iculum, instructional 
technology, and leadership -through communications, 
assistance, and research. As in the past, NEREX 
activities will be based on our working model of 
cooperation and collaboration with other organizations 
and educators throughout the n^gion. 

Specifically in 1985, NEREX will continue to work to 
establish a regional educational laboratory and a 



commitment of fully-funded educational R&D services 
for the Northeast. The Department of Education has 
announced that one new regional educational 
laboratory will serve the seven Northeast states, 
Puerto Rico, and the U.S. Virgin Islands. The Board 
of Directors, NEREX staff, and friends of the 
Northeast Regional Exchange are pleased that the 
seven states will continue to work together toward the 
improvement of education in the region, and we 
welcome P .erto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands to 
this endeavor. 



For information on obtaining NEREX 
617/256-3987 




services in the coming year, please call our office: 



NEREX 

J. Lynn Griesemer, Executive Director 
Alice Roach, Assistant to the Executive Director 
Regional Services 

Douglas S. Fleming, 

Manager for Information Services and Training 
Larry Vaughan, 

Manager for Research and Technical Assistance 

S k u ate Services 

Julie Neuber, Project Manager 
Kathy Rowlings, Project Associate 

Mathematics Leadership Center 
Mark Driscoll, Project Manager 
Elsa Martz, Project Associate 

Newsletter 

Joy A. Wallace, Project Manager 

Publications 

Jackie Ferreira, Publications Specialist 

Fiscal 

Maureen Tfessier, Fiscal Administrator 
Conference 

Tferri Forde, Conference Coordinator 

Support Staff Coordination 

Carol Donaruma, Office Manager 
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THE NATIONAL CHILDREN'S DIRECTORY An organizational Directory • nd Reference 
Guide for Changing Conditions for Children and Youth. Edited by Mary Lee 
Bundy *nd Rebecca Glen Whaley. College Park, MD. , Urban Information 
Interpreters, 1977 . $39.95. (UTSP Pub. No. 16.) From: P.O. Box AH, College 
Park, MO 20740 

A competent directory that lists alphabetically 204 national organizations 
dealing with children and 464 local organizations arranged by state. The 
editors perceive childrer, — especially poor and minority children — as a 
powerless and victimized group. The organizations listed here are engaged in 
institutional reform and are lobbying for legislation. They are also involved 
in publishing, litigations, research, conferences and meetings, and 
information dissemination. Hence, although this directory duplicates others 
in part, the perspective and emphasis in the descriptions differ. 

Categories cover reform activities as well as objectives, publications, and 
organizational information, items are framed by a collection of essays on 
children's rights and issues. This book includes Erika Teal s 300-item 
annotated bibliography "Reference Sources for Citizen Action," which includes 
34 items on educational reform and students' rights, as well as items on the 
handicapped. Child abuse, day care, educational alternatives, health care, 
foster care, housing, mental health, public schools, and legal rights are also 
covered. There is a separate listing of approximately 225 children and youth 
affairs periodicals, mostly published by groups in this directory. 

INFORMATION CENTER ON CHILDREN'S CULTURES United States Committee for 
UNICEF, 331 E. 38th St., New York, NY 10016. (212) 686-5522 

A UNICEF-sponsored center dealing with children around the world, especially 
in developing countries. It is used primarily by teachers, writers, UNICEf 
personnel, and media people, but is open to the public. Its library contains 
10,000 books; 10,000 photographs; 100 periodical titles; 500 toys; and 
pamphlets, films, filmstrips, games, and the like. It prepares excellent 
information sheets and bibliographies of well -chosen children's literature for 
almost all countries and areas of the world. These lists will be sent free to 
requesters who enclose a self-addressed stamped legal-size envelope. 
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Other lists cover international multicultural topics like Arts and Crafts 
Around the World, Songs and Dances of the World, Sources of Children's Books 
from Other Countries, and Spanish and Spanish-English Books. Typically, thes 
lists are updated every year or two. The center cooperates with committee's 
School Service Division, which develops and distributes educational materials 
for global and intercultural education programs. Publication lists and 
brochures of these two groups can be obtained on request. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT (NICHD) National 
Institutes of Health, Bldg. 31, Room 2A-34, Bethesda, MD 20205. (301 ) 496-5133 

NICHD funds a national multimillion dollar research program in the areas of 
maternal and child health, human development, and population/reproduction, 
with the focus on continuing growth and development (behavioral and 
biological) from the prenatal period to maturity. The program is carried out 
at its headquarters, at universites nd medical schools, and in 12 Mental 
Retardation Research Centers across the country. Research a»*eas include 
speech, language and reading, and mental retardation. There are many 
publications in the areas of speech/ language and reading; for example, 
Development Dyslexia and Related Reading Disorders. Other areas of interest 
to educators include adolescence, adolescent sexuality, and adolescent 
pregnancy. 



TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT: Handbook II San Francisco, 
Jossey-Bass, 1976. 2 Vols. $55/set. (Jossey-Bass Behaviorial Science Series) 

This is tne second volume in a two-volume series. The first volume, Handbook 
I, covers the literature from 1956 through 1965 on 300 measures of child 
behavior. The second volume, Handbook II, covers 900 measures from 1966 
through 1974. Together, they constitute a central source of information on 
published and unpublished measures suitable for children. They were compiled 
by thorough research of professional journals in psychology, psychiatry, 
education, exceptionality, and socioloay. Handbook II, for example, is based 
on a survey of 148 journals. 
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The materials in Handbook II are arranged in 11 broad categories: cognition, 
personality and emotional characteristics, perceptions of environment, 
self-concept, qualities of care giving and home environment, motor skills and . 
sensory perception, physical attributes, attitudes and interests, social 
behavior, vocational tests, and "unclassified test". Within these categories, 
tests are arranged alphabetically by title. 

For each test, information is given on author, title, variable(s5 studied, 
type of measure, description of measure, reliability and validity, source, and 
bibliography. The book also includes an index of authors and measures, a 
subject index, and a list of journals searched. 



U.S. ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES (ACYF) 200 
Independence Ave., SW, P.O. Box 1182, Washington, DC 20013 (202) 755-7762 

ACYF, part of the Office of Human Development Services in the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, is the focal agency within the Federal 
Government serving children and families, it is a continuation of the Office 
of Child Development, and provides information and assistance to parents, 
administers national programs for children and youth, and works with states 
and communities to develop services that support and strengthen family life. 

ACYF is concerned with all children from birth to adolescence and places 
particular emphasis on the needs of children who are "at risk" because of 
special problems: children from 1 ow- income families; children and youths 
needing foster care, adoption, or other servrces; handicapped children; abused 
or neglected children; runaway youths; and children from native American or 
migrant fa mil ies. 

The Head Start Bureau, the Children's Bureau, and the Youth Development 
Bureau, all part of ACYF, serve children and families. The Day Care Division; 
the Office on Domestic Violence; the Research, Demonstration and Evaluation 
Division; and the Office of Public Information and Education provide special 
services to professionals and the public. 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA (CWLA) Dorothy L. Bernhard Library, 
67 Irving PI ., New York, NY 10003. (212) 254-7410 

A membership organization of public and private welfare agencies in the United 
States and Canada organized to promote improved services to deprived, 
neglected, or dependent children. One of its many publications, Child Welfare 
(monthly), attempts a mul ti disci pi inary approach to the problems of children. 
CWLA's well-staffed special library deals with child welfare, social work, 
social welfare, and child development, it houses approximately 3,000 books, 
600 documents, 147 periodicals, and 60 vertical file drawers, and is open 
during business hours to professionals, researchers, and graduate students. 

One interesting recent project is CWLA's Children and Youth Centered 
Information Systems (CYCIS), an automated data information system created to 
track the progress of youngsters through chV -el fare and juvenile justice 
sectors. Contact CWLA for information on this system. 

Other publications of possible value to educators are the excellent series of 
manuals by William Copel and ($6 each): Finding Federal Money for Children's 
Serv1ces (1976), Obtaining Federal Money for Chil dren 's Services (1976), and 
Managing Federal Money for Children's Services (1978), all of which 
incorporate concepts, sources, and practical details. 

CWLA has issued several helpful guides and standards for day-care service that 
should be especially worthhile for early childhood educators. Titles include 
Guidelines for Day Care Service (1972, $2.50, paperback, with a glossary and 
selected references; Guide for the Care of Infants in Groups , by Sally 
Provence (1967, $4.95, paperback); and A Guide for Teacher Recording in Day 
Care Agencies (1965, $2.25), which offers valuable checklists for 
observations. Their Preschool Behavior Rating Scale (K22) and An Infant 
Rating Scale (K12) are also annotated in this guide. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES Chicago, Society for 
Research in Child Development, 1927 - 3 issues/year; $25/year. 



A two-part journal that provides abstracts of articles from approximately 140 
journals, as well as book reviews. It also lists books received but not yet 
reviewed. Covers biology; medicine; health; cognition; learning; perception; 
psychology; personality; sociology; educational processes; psychiatry; and 
counseling history, method, and theory. Kormat is good, citations are 
complete, and article summaries are clear and concise, although uneval uative. 
This tool covers approximately 1 ,300 articles per year and provides some 
author addresses. Each issue includes author and subject indexes that are 
cumulated annually in the October/ December issue. This issue also lists 
periodicals regularly searched. Book notices give the intent of each book and 
the reviewer's evaluation, issues from Volume 33 to present are available on 
microfilm from University Microfilms International. Reprinted volumes 1-45 
are available from Kraus Reprints, Route 100, Millwood, NY 10546. 



CATALOG Of THE RESEARCH LIBRARY OF THE REISS-DAVIS CHILD STUDY CENTER 
Boston, G.K. Hall , 1978. 2 Vols. $175. 

Reproduces the dictionary (author, title, subject) catalog of a library 
collection that reflects an interdisciplinary approach to the emotional 
problems of children. Includes approximately 12,000 volumes. 



REVIEW OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1964-1976. 5 Vols. (Vols. I and 2 published by Russell Sage Foundation.) 
Vols. 1 and 2: $10.95 each; Vol. 3: $25.00; paperback, $7.95; Vol 4: 
$20.00; Vol. 5: $20.00. 

A review of child development research for practitioners and researchers that 
is interesting, informative, and comprehensive. It makes a conscientious 
attempt to minimize professional jargon and unnecessary methodological 
details. The 1976 issue (Vo. 5), for example, provides an excellent history 
and outline of child development theory, with articles -n social cognition 
that deal with such topics as cooperation, the impact of television of 
children, children's attention, learning disabilities, and the development of 
deaf children. Author and subject indexes. 
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ANNUAL PROGRESS IN CHILD PSYCHIATRY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT New York, 
Brunner-Mazel , 1968- . 1978 and 1979, $20 each; 1980, $25; 1981, $30. 

A convenient, well recommended series for keeping up with trends and thinking 
in child development. The 1978 issue, for example, is a stimulating 
collection of 31 articles in 11 major areas (reprints of items published in 
1977) covering developmental issues, genetics ana oiochemistry, language 
development, temperament, parent-child interactions, the hyperactive child, 
mental retardation, childhood psychoses, clinical issues, child abuse, and 
child advocacy. Good section introductions, but no index. 

SOURCE: A GUIDE TO SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION by MARDA WOODBURY 
ARLINGTON, VA: Information Resources Press, 1982 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULUM BOOKS 



Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc. 



EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULUM BOOKS 



Baratta-Lorton. Mary Workjobs. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co.. 1972. 7 

Broad Laura Peabody and Nancy Towner Butterworth. the Plavgroim 
Handbook New York: St. Martin's Press, 1974. 

Brown. Janet ed. Curriculum Planning For Vn. f ng C hildr»ti 

Washington. D C: National Association for the Education of Young Children. 

Chenfield. Mimi B. Creative Activities for Yn„«o Cfajldren New York: 
Harcourt. Brace. Jovanovich. 1983. 

S p^r - CrM T tiYg Art rw the Pevelppinp miUL BelmoU.CA: 
Fearon Publishers. Inc. 

Cratty -. Bryant J Active Learning. Game, m E^ nca Aca d»n.ir 
Abilities, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-HaJl. Inc.. 1971. 

Croft. Doreen J. and Robert D. Hess. An Activity Handbook .„.- 
Teachers of Youna Children Boston. MA: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1980. 

a , nd L ° a Th ° mSOn JenkinS " A Practi Ca . ,n 
Early Childhood Curriculum St. Louis, Missouri: The C V Mosby 
Company. 1981. ' 7 

Flemming. Bonnie Mack; Darlene Softley Hamilton: and joAnne Deal Hicks 

Y nTuVrL ? R rftat 7 e TeaCNny ifl FaflY r hHdhno dJd»catjon. New 

rork. Harcourt. Brace. Jovanovich, Inc.. 1 977. 

Y^ r 'l°l P* Jr in Ur T ° m TiTl l rfr - C hi n-Chopp e r Garden City. New 
i ork: Doubleday & Company, Inc.: 1973. 

Harlan. Jean Durgin. Sci ence Experiences fnr th» r, r iv Childhood 
learx Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1976. 

Hill. Dorothy M. Mpd, Sand and Water Washington, D.C.- National 
Association for the Education of Young Children. 1977 
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Hirsch. Elizabeth 5. ed. The Block Boot Washington D.C.. National 
Association for the Education of Young Children. 1974. 

Kamii. Constance Young Children KeinyenLAruiimetic. Columbia 
University, N.Y.: Teachers College Press. 1985. 

Kaplan, Sandra Nina, et al. A Young Child EiprjjencejL Pacific Palisades 
CA: Goodyear Publishing Company. Inc., 1975. 

rt v L l K U ?!! a Stendler ?i mu Theorv Apnlied an Sam 

£i*Mh co d Curriculum Cambridge. MA. A Center for Media Development, 

Marzoila. Jean and Janice Lloyd. Learning Th rough pi av New York . 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1 972. — • 

Mclntyre Margaret. Early Childhood « n ri Sgjgngg, Washington D.C- 
National Science Teachers Association. 1 984. 

^panfl h 9 e 82 L The New York: Sterling Publishing 

Pitcher. Evelyn Goodenough, et al. HelninjLYoung Children I. ga ™ 

Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1 974. 

Redleaf Rhoda. Qpsjx The Door Let* Rrninr* - N f i ghhorhnnrt 
inps for Young Children Ml. Rainier, Maryland: Gryphon House, 1983. 

Robison. Helen F and Sydney L Schwartz. Designing Curriculum f nf 
fcarly Childhood ^ Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1982. 

Rockwell. Robert E., Elizabeth A. Sherwood, ^nd Robert A. Williams Hug A 

Tree a n d other Things to do outdoor* ^ Y mm shMinL Mt. 

Rainier. Maryland: Gryphon House. 1983* " 

Russell, Helen Ross. Ttn-Minute Field Tri P « Chicago. Illinois J G 
Furguson Publishing Company, 1973. 

Seefeldt, Carol ed Curriculum for the Pr g -!rhnm _p rimarv rhiM A 
Sevi ev of the Research Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
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• Taylor Barbara J. A Child fiw Forth Provo. Utah: Brigham Young 
University Press, 1 972. 

Weikart. David P., et al. The Cognitive^ Qrignted Curricul um 

Washington, DC: National Association for the Education of Young Children, 

Wiseman. Ann. M aking Things. The Hanrf Rnpfc of Creative 
Dtecpvery, Boston. MA: Little. Brown & Company. 1973. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION JOURNALS 



Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION JOURNALS 



1 Journal of the American Af^ emy of Child p^rh iatr Y 
428 E. Preston Street 
Baltimore, MD21202 

2. Child and Family 
P.O. Box 508 

Oak Park, Illinois 60303 

3. Child Care0nartp r iy 

Human Sciences Press 

72 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 1001 1 

4. Child nevPlnpmpnf 

The University of Chicago Press 
P.O. Box 37005 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

5. Child Fduratinn 

Scholastic Publications 
141-143 Drury Lane ' 
London, WC2B 5TG, England 

6- Child Psychiatry & Human Qp Yf io Pmf > n t 
Human Sciences Press 
72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 1 00 1 1 

Child Study .Imim^i 

Department of Behavioral and Humanistic Studies 
State University of New York College at Buffalo 
1300 Elmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14222 

Child Welfare 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
67 Irving Place 
New York, New York 10003 
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9. Childhood EdUCatlOQ 

association For Childhood Education International 
1 1 121 Georgia Avenue 
Suite 200 
Wheaton, MD 20902 

10. Children Today 
Room 356-G 

200 Independence Ave., SW 
Washington, D.C. 20201 
Subscription Orders: 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, D.C. 20402 

11. Children's Fnvironmeni- fh.arfprly 
Center for Human Environments 

The Graduate Center of the City University of New York 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 1 0036 

12. Dav Cart* ft Farlv FrtnraHnp 

Human Sciences Press 

72 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 1 00 1 1 

13. Development al Psychology 

American Psychological Association, Inc. 
1200 Seventeenth Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

14. Developmental Pa Y |pw 
Academic Press, inc. 

! 1 1 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 1 0003 

15. Earlv Child Development and face 
Gordon and 3reach Science Publishers 
c/o STBS Led. 

1 Bedford Street 

London, WC2E 9PP, England 



16. Early Years 
Allen Raymond Inc. 
P.O. Box 1266 
Darien, CT 06820 

17. International Journal nf r T i v rhiirihnnri 

World Organization for Early Childhood Education 
c/o Dr. Margaret Devine 
81 Irving Place 
Apt. 16 

New York, New York 10003 

,a Journal Of Applied Develop mental psych ol o gy 
Abljx Pubi; vhing Corporation 
355 Chestnut Street 
Norwood, New Jersey 07648 

19. Merrill-Palm er Quarterly 

Wayne State University Press 
5959 Woodward 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

20. Reuart on Preschool FrtMrajjor, 
Capitol Publications 

Suite 6-12 

2430 Pennsylvania Ave., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

21- TQDiCS in Farly flWdfaflfld SCfi Cifl] Frtt .ration 
PRO-ED 

5341 Industrial Oaks Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 78735 

22. Young fhiHren 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

23. Young Viewers 

Media Center For Children 

3 West 29th Street 23 

New York, New York 1 000 1 



THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
RESOURCES FOR YOUTH (NCRY) 

36 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 

Telephone (212)840-2844 

Contact Joan Schine, Senior Program Associate 



The National Commission on Resources for Youth is a nOn 
profit organization whose purpose is to identify and promote 
programs of Youth Participation A demonstration program Day 
Car' 1 Youth Helper provides opportunities for |unior and senior 
hiqn <. .hool students to apply what they learn in child carp and 
parpntmg classes by working in day care centers NCRY offers 
t*«chmr.al ass.stancc to schools and otr<»r organizations 
interested in adopting this program Some materials developed 
in the demonstration program are available 

CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
(CWLA) 

67 Irving Place 
New York. New York 10003 
Telephone (21 2) 254-7410 
Contacts Jeanne Hunzeker. Director 
Informational Resource Services 
Gwendolyn Davis. Information Specialist 



The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) is a federation of 
child welfare agencies in the United States and Canada devoted 
to the improvement of care and services for deprived negler ted 
and dependent children youth and their families The L eague 
has developed standards for services provides consultation to 
aqencies conducts surveys and research sponsors 
conferences publishes professional materials and administers 
special projects A catalog of CWLA publications and service -s 
availai 'e upon request 

Parenting Curriculum by Grace C Cooper a sel of six 
individualized s»udent booklets produced by CWLA in 197 < 
desiqned especially for adolescent mothers The set < ontams 
information on child care and development focusing on the 
prenatal period through the end of the firsl year Much of the 
material relates to th* mother s mental physical aortemotion.il 
g owlh The booklets are intended for school age parent* r, \ 
variety of circumstances and settings including homehound 
students school-age motners witn no program or s< hool 
( ontact students in large classes and students entering w 
leaving courses at varied times The booklets can also he user! 
by those who have not previously received sufficient parenting 
information because of age lack of exposure education o' 
other reasons Available only as a set thf booklets < oM SV St) 
order number 010-0005 

A packet of materials Resources for Young Parents containing 
two annotated bibliographies program models and interpret." 
pamphlets on the health educational and social services that 
are available for tcacners Social workers and health personnel 
is available tor a 3-week loan for $10 00 The annotated 
bibliographies can be purchased separately for $3 00 each 
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NATIONAL DIFFUSION ttt ! WORK (NON) 

f ,Oil* If t Your St, Or I iM tlit.itm 

Sur Liist I\»m<;M|)Ii lor Sonne Inlo, Mixtion 



The NDN is designed to help lo^al school districts adopt 
quality educational programs which have been devolope< 
federal funds A special pane) review process has approv 
• xemplary programs for national dissemination Some i>1 
programs arp designed to involve paients dire< tty m thf 
i du< ation of their children and o< provide for parent egin 
irt'1 the development of patenting skill, On* program t'c 
Parent Readiness Education PtO\(i t developed m l)< troit 
Mi- h.rjnn includes <j component tor htrjti school s»»m, is 
Students work dire( tly with prt hooters and parti* ip it, > t 
xenurars on child developr"*'"! and the re ,p«>nsihilit«e , ->« 
parenthood 

'-.< hnoK interested in adopting or adaptmo pan nt , ».< j 
[nijfjf.mis whir h have demonstrated their etfe( tuen* s , ma 
r i eivi tt»( hia< al assistance fr < re the n< a rest staV Sn ■ i • f 1 1 > 
pr i j r ft Funded speufn aiiv t)/ NDN state t.-e iM.nof in l|> 
si. hoo' diStr »cts select "x("ii|)hi,' progr ams whir h ties; nut 
'di ntitied lO( al needs In some instances hnjnnai as^std' 
help rJelr.tv some ot the ( osts of training i,n-sttt vr e , a* < 
>U e« implementation requirement 1 - e available 

L cii'CHt'ondi P'ooor^s Thaf Wor* a de^i np»i„.> ( it il ej i* ! 
programs is updated annually The latest edition r in p 
pure hased for $4 SO from 

Far West Laboratory for Fduratiena' 
Research and Deve'nprnent 
18SS f OlSOm Street 

San Francisco Ca'dnrma 94 HH 
Telephone (415) Sb't It 00 
(Contact Ann Sarmento 

A hst of NDN state far. ihtators is kh lud^d m tin t ,y,it,ig ,i 
mt» u ,t< d individuals "MV Obtain >' i >"n,i1 >n d.'« r M y i 

">< ii Jah departmenls nf edu< U'un 



h»gh 
1 with 
rd tlf) 



it'uf 



l Ithi 



|>\ i out n I MHS 
Rev ,<r ( h »n V(« 
H001 'MM 48 IS 



|»H '(.(IK if ( y |m pi 
1 he t\jt'MI> I ( • nler |,if 
I '1,jl f (IU( UtUJIl f< I -oho 

. C)hi.. If,14l 48f> 3(jSS 



The Resource & ReUrral Service is part of the 
Research & Development Exchange whi< h r, 
sponsored by the Nitionit Institute of 
Education, Washington. D C 20208 



r^THF^ I 



THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



•U| i itfll i VAff i )M,f |e, 
I NN- UilAp 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



RRS MM-UST 



Resources 
for 

PARENT EDUCATION 



THE NATIONAL PTA 

700 North Rush Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 
Telephone (312) 787-0977 
Contact Melttta J Cutnght. 

Director of Communications 



The p TA -s a volunteer oojani/atiOn whose mission 
is to improve the ed cation and welfare of children 
and youlh Orqani/ed on the local state and 
national levels thr' PTA Junctions as an advocacy 
urbanization a service organization and a parent 
edii( -ition organization to fulnll its hroad mission 

The PTA nnd thr» National Foundation March of 
Dimes (MOO) have united their efforts in a project on 
n iiet^ifuj The goal is *o make p.irer.ts and educat )rs 
awam of the importance o* education for parenthood 
ind family lile *n the curriculum of puhhc schools 
I he f-mn Art of P,\rvntmq A PTA Priority (single 
ropy SO 1 ) l00(Opirs $4 00) explains what a 
< omplete parenthood education program should 
mr lude discusses how to promote an effect^n 
parenting proqram and presents supporting fartu 'I 
mtormahon on teenage pr3gnancies and family 
pressures in todays society 



RESOURCE & REFERRAL. SERVICE 
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The two organizations have also developed a resource kit how 
to Help Children Become Better Parents ($5 00) The kit 
contains nine brochures designed to be used by parents and 
educators to develop or maintain parent education and/or 
school-age parent programs in their communities The 
brochures address a variety of concerns, including strategies 
for implementing parent education references to existing 
school-age parent programs, and sources of information on 
Curriculum materials for parent education 

The PTA has developed Todays Family in Focus ($J 00). a 
packet of eight brochures written especially for parents of 
elementary school children to assist them m reaching children 
Brochures include brief syntheses of research on topics of 
interest to parents m order to pre.oke discussion and stimulate 
parent involvement in PTA activities Sample topics include 
parent education, parents and the rights of children the family 
m today s educational world, values education and children s 
social development 

A PPA LA CHI A EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY, INC. (AEL) 

Division of Childhood and Parenting 
PO Box 1348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 

Telephone (304) 347 0430 

Contacts Edward Qotts or Alice Spnggs 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) is a private 
nonprofit research and development laboratory whose mission is 
to improve education and educational opportunities 

The Division of Childhood and Parenting focuses on research 
related to parenting *nd childhood eo'jcation Some products 
related to parenting that are available from AEL are 

• VIDEO MATERIALS ON EFFECTIVE PARENTING includes 
three half-hour shows to assist parents in becoming more 
effective in helping their children develop The shows It s 
Never Too Late* Mixed Emotions " and Guess What deal 
wit* .w^ectively, discipline children s emotions and 
parents teaching their children The tapes can be previewed 
by sending a request to AEL at the above address 

• PARENTING MATERIALS AN EVALUATIVE ANNOTATION 
OF AUDIOVISUAL* FOR EFFECTIVE PARENTING is a 
manual containing evaluations of 154 audiovisual materials 
It is available from AEL for $5 00 per copy 

• AEL VISITS MISTER ROGERS-PARENT'S GUIDE is a 
wee ;ly supplement to the Mister Rogers' Neighborhood 
television series It contains parent messages and activities 
tc *>e conducted in the home Presently, this free 
supplement is available only to parent groups through 
special arrangement with AEL 

• HOME VISITOR'* KIT includes thiee volumes designed lor 
potential family workers to develop the entry level skills 
knowledge and orientations needed to conduct home-based 

q uymms serving families with children iiom buth thtoiMjh 
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e'ght years of age The kit is available for $19 96 from 
Human Sciences Press 72 Fifth Avenue New York NY 
10010 (212) 243-6000 Audio-visuals to accompany the 
Home Visitor s .<it are available directly from AEL 

• DAY CARE AND HOME LEARNING ACTIVITIES PLANS is 
a three-volume set of more than 900 activities designed tor 
use by paraprofessionals and parents in day care centers or 
hones The set contains an instructional Manual with 
modifications for special children and weekly lesson plans 
The plans are available for $25 00 per volume from 
Educational Communications Inc 9240 S W l24thStieet 
Miami Florida 33176 Additional information and a nrc ^hyr*- 
are available from AEL or the publisher 

SOUTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY (SEDL) 

The Division of Community and 
Family EducaPon (DCAFE) 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
Telephone (512) 476-6861 
Contact David L Williams, Jr 



SEDL is a private nonprolit iesearch and development 
laboratory that works with 'ocat regional state and federal 
agencies to conduct research on the needs ot multicultural 
populations to develop programs to meet these needs and to 
provide technical services and training 

The Division of Community and Family Education is conducting 
research m the area of parent education parent-child 
socialization parent involvement t-vo-parent working famMu > 
and school desegregation Matenr is related to ihese studies 
which can be obtained fron SEDL include the following 

• Relevance of Parent Education Progra, is to Changing 
Family Structures Executive Summary 

• Parent Involvement Training m the Undvrgunluate 
Preparation ot Elementary Teachers Executive Summary 

• Parent Models ot Child Socialization Executive Si>n)r hi r v 

• TV Public Scvice Parenting Announcements and Pns//ar 
Parent Booklet* 

ror tuither info mation please cortact the address above 



ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON ELEMENTARY 
AND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
(ERIC/EECE) 

College of Education 

University of Illinois 

1310 South Sixth Street 

Champaign. Illinois 61820 

Telephone (217)333-1386 

Ccntacts Mima Spencer, Associate 0«rector 

Not mil Howard, User Sorvicns Coo/dirutor 



ERiC EECE one of 16 ERIC Clearinghouses sponsored by the 
National institute of Education <NIE) is responsible for 
abstracting and indexing documents relating to the total care of 
children from birth through age 12 This Clearinghouse ?iso 
offers computer search services and information analysis 
papers m the areas of early childhood education and general 
aspects of elementary education 

The Family Living Series 'S ? set of 24 loose-leaf bulletins 
{Catalog No 188 $3 50 per set) dealing with topics related to 
child development parenting and family relations Titles 
include Talking With Your Child ' Coping With Pe ental 
Stress and Helping Children Develop I nterests Eacn bulletin 
is 1-3 pages long 

ERlC'EECE aisc has a regular publication the ERIC EECE 
Newsletter which contains articles on early childhood education 
and often cites recent publications and bibliographies relevant 
to parent education The newsletter is bimonthly and costs 
$4 00 per year 

HUH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

Family Programs Department 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
Telephone (313)485^2000 
Contact Judith L Evans 



The High Scope Educational Research Foundation is an 
independent nonprofit organization The Foundation engages * 
in curriculum development for infants and children through 
L -rneniary schorl operates a laboratory school and conducts 
workshops and seminars for the framing of teachers conducts 
professional conferences and product's multimedia training 
packages to supplement face-to-'ace teacher training T ie 
Family Programs Department of High/Scope has several 
projects and programs in the area oi parent education 

The Parent to-Parent Model was developed during the iabt ten 
years from the re OgriitiOri oi ( If the impact uf parent* on the 
child s development (2) the parents need to be supported m 
child rearing (3) the need for an educational service delivery 
model for families with infants and (4) the need for a cost 
effective model for national dissemination The model features a 
< urricuium training materials for home visitors to use with 
parents a framework for establishing a community-based 
program and procedures for evalua'ion 

A School-Age Parents project is gathering information on the 
nature of the child development knowledge needed by young 
parents and on the relationship between these needs and ihe 
parenting skills of teenagers with infants In addition the 
project is developing evalua'ion procedures that could be used 
by programs serving teenage parents 

Hiq.i Scope also offers training models and r^nsultanon Mr 
irmmunit . organizations and others interested m .idoptmq 
their programs 
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The National PTA publishes a variety of brochures booklets 
and pamphlets A journal PTA Today ($4 00/year for seven 
issues) provides information on research and development m 
education and other areas related to the welfare of children and 
youth A brochure The Role of Collective Bargaining ,n Pubi, c 
Education ($2 00 each 100 copies $160 00) provides basic 
information on the collective bargaining process and how it 
affects public education Tha School Board and the PTA 
Parlors m Education and Tha Principal and tha PTA, Partners 
m Education ($0 10 each. 100 copies. $8 00) describe the school 
board s, the principal's, and the PTA's responsibilities in 
providing parental involvement in school decision making A 
publications catalog is available upon request 

COUNCIL FOR BASIC EDUCATION (CBE) 
725 Fifteenth Street, N.W 
Washington, D C. 20005 
Telephone: (202) 347-4171 

Contact: A. Graham Down, Executive Director 

C8E is a nonprofit, educational organization whose primary 
propose is the strengthening of teaching and learning in 
American schools The Council maintains an information 
service program and an educational studies program The 
inforiratton service program provides information and advice to 
interested parents, teachers, administrators, citizens 
committees, media representatives, and public officials A 
monthly newsletter. Baatc Education ($15 00/veor for 10 issues) 
1* part of the information service program Materials of the 
educational studies program include a series of occasional 
papers ($t 00 -$2 00 each) Other avat!.Jie publications include 
Where Can I Go tor He4p* ($0 50). a resource guide for 
improving schools which lists national, regional and some local 
nonprorit organizations devoted to the support and 
improvement of schools. A Citizen's Manual tor Public Schools 
($1 45), and A Consumers Guida to Educational Innovations 
(12 50) Twenty dollars annual membership includes newsletter 
occasional papers as issued, and a 20% discount on other 
publications 



few npt'vc ( ,r,( '-Indies ,iikJ ,ir linn manuals |n( ludr'l m thi» h\| 
if piiNn .lt-nns .in- ttpnnmrj tn. Door Citi/ttn Holes m 
I d\/i AtttonJl Collective Bargaining ($4 50) and Patterns of 
( iti/en Participation m [duration Decision Making (two 
volumes $6 00 rach» A publications list is available from IRE 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT (CSPI) 

College Avenue 
Oakland, California 94618 
Telephone (415) 652-4968 

Contact Daniel Safran, Director 

CSPI *s an organization of volunteers which provides 
i onsultation and trdtmnq opportunities throuqh workshops ,ind 
conferences for community workers teachers administrators 
and involved parents 

CSPI publishes and distj.butes Issue Papers {$2 50 each) on 
topics such as Preparing /YacAier* 'or Parent Involvement and 
Evaluating Parent involvement CSPl sponsors local and 
regional conferences on parent involvement 



INSTITUTE FOR RESPONSIVE EDUCATION (IRE) 
704 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 02215 
Telephone (617) 353-3309 
Contact Don Davies 



The Institute for Responsive Education studies and facilitates 
Citizen participation in educational decision -making ire 
operates tha Citizen Action in Education Clearinghouse A 
quarterly journal, Cm/en Action m Education ($5 00/year) 
publicizes and explores promising models as wet' as barriers to 
effective citizen participation Major IRE concerns include 
school/community councils, citizen roles in educational 
collective bargaining, federal and state policies effecting citizen 
participation, citizen-initiated organizations and citizen action 
research for school improvement Publications range from 
research eMdies on thestajus of citizen participation to 
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Other resources gn this tnpu rvay hp obtained hy 
cont art mq RRS d! The Nat'Onal Ci*r»tf*r for 
Research m Vol ational Education T elephom 
(800) 848 48l-i in Ohio lf,Ui 486 InV. 



The Resource & Referral Service is part of the 
Research & Development Exchange which 
sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education, Washington, 0 C 20208 
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RESOURCES 
FOR 

CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT 
IN EDUCATION 



NATIONAL SCHOOL VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM, INC. (NSVP) 

300 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
Telephone (703) 836-4880 

Contact Sandra Gray, Executive 
Director 

NSVP is a national organization of volunteer 
programs which helps school districts organize and 
implement volunteer programs The organization 
facilitates sharing of materials, information, a no 
ideas on various member programs 

The national ste'f serves the member orogram 
needs by coordinating national, regional, and state 
conferences, providing a monthly newsletter, and 
providing technical assistance on a cost-recovery 
ba«is NSVP maintains an Information Bank which 
contains descriptions of successful volunteer 
efforts Participants in local programs include 
parents, senior citizens, retired educators, business 
people, and high school and college students 

NSVP produces numerous publications and 
multimedia products including Guidelines tot 
Involving Older Voluntaars ($3 00). Helping 
Children Learn— At School and At Home ($3 50). 
Partners lor the Eighties Business and Education 
($5 00) Volunteers and Children with Specral 
Needs ($3 75) and a Teacher Training Kit ($150 00) 
which includes enough materials to conduct an m- 
ser^ce workshop for up to 25 teacher/volunteer 
participants 

One of NSVPs shde-tape presentations 
Kindergarten Screening by Volunteers (14 minutes) 
shows how 2 000 volunteers in Houston are trained 
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to screen 15.000 children each year, fasting them for distant 
vision haanng, eye-nand coordination, gross motor skills, and 
la> wage cevatapment, in ordar to datact possible learning 
rroWeme Sade-tape presentations may be rented for $15 00 for 
one month, or purchased for $150 00 

Prices do not include poataga or shipping NSVP members 
receive a 20% discount 

NSVP provides administrative support to the NATIONAL 
COALITION FOR PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION 
(NCPIE). s coalition of major educational associations, civil 
rights organizations, end citizen groups at the national iavel 
The objectives of the coalition are to work thiough nations' 
organixetiona* affiliates to develop stats coalitions, to raise 
public avvaranisea of the need for parent/citizen participation 
end to increase the number and quality of pe/ent/citizen 
Invoivensant programs in local public schools Mors information 
•bout NCPtE ia avaHabie from NSVP 



NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR CITIZENS IN 
EDUCATION (NCCE) 
Suite 410 

Wild. UJca Village Green 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 
Telephone: (800) 638*9675 (toll free) 
(301) 097-8300 
Contact J. William Rioux, Senior Associate 

NCCE ia a national member sh ip organization for citizen 
Participation in public schools The monthly newsistter. 
**** * (fE Carysw ). contains resources for perents and 
arttesta on current education topics Publications and filmstnps 
available from NCCE include Developing Leadership for Parent 
CHiien Qroupe ($3.60), Pa/enfs Orga/nzing to /mprove Schools 
<$3J0), and Parent Irrvohemant in CoHactly Bargaining (sound 
Mas** $» M) 

NCCE provides assistance to Involve parents In decisions 
effecting the quality of public education and conducts Bridge, 
gg* trasnma Jncttutea which are tailored to the needs of the 
specific community or region A publications list is available 
upon request. 



PM DELTA KAPPA (KMC) 
Eighth and Union Avenue 
Box 780 

Bloomington, Indiana 47402 
Telephone: (612)330-1156 

Contact Derek L. Burl aeon, Editor 
Special Publications 

m D-*a Kappa, an honorary rnemberehip oroanitation for 
'Kucatora, davalops and dlseomlnaiaa meteneia on topics of 
'nearest to educators and the generaJ public POKa Hat o* 
"•—back*- ('asrto-reed booklets swman by specialists) 



.nciudes several booklets on citizen involvement with public 
education The People and Their Schools Community 
Participation (No 62) and Marshalling Community Leadership 
to Support the Public Schools (No 35) are two fastbacks 
relevant to citizen involvement PDK has more than 160 
fastbacks available Fastbacks cost $0 75 each for nonmembers 
and $0 60 each for members Quantity discounts are also 
available A publications list is available upon request 

THE HOME AND SCHOOL INSTITUTE (HSI) 

Trinity College 
Washington, DC 20017 
Telephone (202) 466-3633 

Contact Dorothy Rich. President 

The Home and School Institute, a nonprofit organization, 
develops programs and publications iu help build 
home/school/community partnerships in education HSI 
conducts onsite training programs nationwide, engages in 
research, and publishes a variety of educational materials 
Soma matenals in the area of citizen involvement include the 
following 

• Bright Idea ($16 00) is a new comic book revision of HSls 
methods and activities It certains 30 comic strips, each 
dealing with a different typical family problem Each 
introduces the problem, provides a solution and suggests 
other possible solutions Each is then followed by a partially 
blank and a totally blank strip on which parents and 
children work together to identify problems of their own and 
find solutions to them 

• Families Learning Together ($14 00 hardback, $20 00) 
contains 48 learning activities that include an adult learning 
component (e g , law or consumer economics) as well as 
components that provide bas.c skills to children K-6 

• 101 Activities tor Building Mote Effective School Community 
involvement ($6 00) 

• The Three R'$ Pius Teamtnj families and Schools for 
Student Achievement (|12 00) contains recipe-type learning 
activities 7>.e recipe* offer learning experiences that use 
resources of the ordinary home io build children's basic 
skills 

• A Family Affair Education ($10 00) is designed to help 
educators, community leaders, and parent* reach out to the 
home and community to build more creative, positive 
educational partnerships 

• 7e*e Homes Skill Building Activities For Home Learning 
($7 95 eacl ) The "Take Homes" are packets of famii- 
activities designed to provide educators with ready-made 
programs to help parents work with their children at home 
Packets are available 'or kindergarten through grade three, 
and each one contains tan activities 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The cost of ah HSI publications is tax deductible as a 
contribution to HSI HSI materials and training programs meet 
the lederal mandate of Title I and Right to Read Basic Skills 
Improvement Programs A publications list can be obtained by 
writing or calling HSI 

NATIONAL SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION (NSPRA) 

1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
Telephone (703) 528-5840 

Contact John H Wherry, Executive Director 

The National School Public Relations Association rs a nonprofit 
association whose primary concern is school/community 
relations NSPRA publications which address citizen 
par;inpatton m the public school include 

• The Banc School PR Kit ($96 00) contains specific 
techniques to be used at bonding level or systemwide in 
develop'ng a communications program 

• Building Public Confidence Kit ($135 00) is designed to help 
the administrator involve all the public, especially the media, 
in positive reinforcement of the educational communications 
program 

• Gooey Schools What Makes Them Work ($13 95) 

• Good Teachers What to Look For ($13 96) 

• School Communication Workshop Leader's Kit ($89 00) 
contains all the information and materials needed to 
conduct inservice workshops designed to build a total 
communications program at the building level Internal 
communications for the school staff and external 
communications for parents and community involvement are 
also described Participant workbooks. $3 00 each, minimum 
order 10 coDies for $30 00 

Addit onal information may be obtained by writing or call 
NSPRA 



NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS (PTA) 

700 North Rush Street 
Chicago, lilinc ts 60611 
Telephone (3i2) 787-0977 
Contact Melitta Cutnght 

Division of Communication 

Operating at the local, state, and national levels, the National 
PTA is the largest volunteer organization in the nation devoted 
to impro. ng the quality of education and the well-being of 
children and youth The National PTA unites parents, teachers 
students, and other interested citizens in an effort to realize this 
goal 



NATIONAL CENTER ON CHILD ABUSE 
AND NEGLECT (NCCAN) 

Department of Health and Hum&i Services (HHS) 
PO 8ox 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 
Telephone (202) 245-2856 
Contact Joe Wee h tier 



The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect's 
(NCCAN) primary responsibility is to administer federal 
HHS funds for the identification, prevention, and treat- 
ment of child abuse. NCCAN funds over 80 demonstra- 
tion projects that test the effectiveness of different 
child abuse service projects. 

The National Center also operates the NCCAN Informs, 
tton Clearinghouse. The Clearinghouse was created in 
1975 and collects information on several aspects of 
child &*»u?e and neglect, including ongoing programs that 
offer services direct' or indirectly to children, adults, and 
families; publish* documents, journal articles, books, 
reports, and dissertations; current research projects, 
public awareness posters and television and radio spots, 
state-wide abuse and neglect programs; training materials 
for improving skills of professional and peraprofessional 
workers; and state legal references and identifying 
statutes 

The files of the NCCAN database are aviuJable through 
the commercial search services of Lockheed DIALOG or 
by calling NCCAN. 

Several publications are available free from NCCAN as 
long as the supply lasts. These publications include 
Volunteers in Child Abuse end Neglect programs and 
Child Abuse end Neglect Helplines. A publications cata- 
log ii available In addition, NCCAN publications are 
available from the National Technical Information 
Service. 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, Virginia 
22161 



Othtr rttourcti on «hi» topic m*y b» '-oiJmtd by 
contacting RRS at the titiow Ctnttr for Rne*f C h 
in vbcuionai Education Taiaphont (800)848-4815 
.n Ohio (614) 486 3655 Cab it CTVOCEDOSU/ 
Cotumbut. Ohio T»l>« 81 04621894 
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The Resource 6 Referral Service n part of the 
Research ft Development Em change which is 
sponsored by the National Institute of 
Education, Washington. 0 C 20708 
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RESOURCES 
for 

PREVENTING CHILD ABUSE 
AND NEGLECT 



NATIONAL COMMUTE i: FOR 
PREVENTION OF CHILD ABUSE 

Suite 1250 

332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 60604 
Telephone (3121 663-3520 
Contact Peter Coolsen 

Associate Director 



The National Committee for Prevention of 
Chile Abuse seeks to stimulate greater public 
awareness of the incidence, origins, and nature 
and effects of child abuse; serves as a national 
advocate to prevent the neglect and nonacci- 
dental physical, sexual, and emotional abuse 
of children, facilitates communications about 
program activities, public policy, and research 
related to the prevention of child abuse, and 
fosters greater cooperation between existing 
and developing resources in the area of preven- 
tion. The Committee has over 40 state and local 
chapters throughout the country. Each chapter 
provides programs in child abuse and neglect. 

Publications of the Committee include. The 
Educetor end Child Abuse (8 77 1 02, $3.00) 
a booklet to help educators meet their legal 
responsibilities as well as suggestions for a 
model -school pohev, 'rthet Every Perent Should 
Knew (S-75, $2 50. s!sc 2va'!fib!e ,n Spanish) 
and Understanding Sexual Child Abuse 
(8-78-101, $3 50), and its companion. Dealing 
With Sexuel Child Abuse ($3.50) geared to 
individual teachers, guidance counselors, and 
school authorities. Other publications include 
An Approach to Preventing Child Abuse 
(8-81-313, $4 00), which discusses a number 
of programs that can be used in communities, 
and The Disabled Child end Child Abuse 
(P-82-407, $1.25) Multiple copies of publica- 
tions are discounted A publications catalog 
is available free of charge. No t* aphone orders 
are accepted, and shipping a handling costs 
are not included in the prices. 
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PARENTS ANONYMOUS (PA) 

22330 Hswsthorr* Blvd.. Suite 206 

Torrance. California 00606 

Telephone: (000) 421 -03*3 or (213) 371-3501 

Contact: Mar pot Friti, Audita Director 



Parents Anonymous (PA) has over 1,600 affiliated 
parents' groups and 200 children's groups acron tha 
country. It* elm Is to rehabilitate child abusers and to 
anaura tha physical and emotional well-being of their 
children. The program includes voluntary group aoo 
intregroup participation. Resources ere aveilcbic to 
help parents in setting up chapters in their community. 
Publications include e quarterly newsletter Front mr* 
Urea) en J severe! booklets on chile abuse. Those inter 
ester! cm* be put on PA's mailing list free of charge. 



THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION (AHA) 

Post Office Box 1366 

Denver, Colorado 80201 

Telephone: (303)606-0611 

Contact: Wayne Holder, Director, Children's Division 



The American Humane Associetion (AHA) Children's 
Division has consistently focused on the protection of 
children end the strengthening of families through 
support and development of direct service providers AHA 
seeks to improve the child protective service system 
through e veriety of research programs, evaluation, train- 
ing, consultation, public education, and advocacy 
activities, information is available upon request. 



A leaflet, Oufdoiinot for Schools, designed ror teachers 
end school personnel, lists signs of e child's need for 
protection that can be Identified in the child's behavior 
and appearance end in parents' attitudes as they m*> be 
obser by school personnel (Order No. CP L 6, $6.00 
per 1* j. discounts for larger quantities). Unoorttonding 
Child Noghtt anal Abtm ICP-66. $1.00) answers basic, 
commonly asked questions about tha phenomena of child 
nagiect end abuse. $fop/ Don't Hurt Are/ gives answers 
to basic questions asked by children about child neglect 
and abuse. Pamphlets will bi adapted for any stats or 
locality, with your local hotline number and protective 
services information added upon request. Other publica- 
tions of interest to educates include HighfJghtt of 
QfficM Child Noghct and Abuu Reporting, fjtff (Order 
No NSA41 , $3.60), end Tho Dihmm* of Child Nogioct 
(Order No. 66. $4 .60). A complete publications brochure 
is available. 
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COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and 

Gifted Children (CED/ERIC) 
1620 Associetion Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22001 
Telephone: (703) 620*3660 
Contact Publication Sales 



INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OP 
CHILD AROSE AND NEGLECT (IfjPCAN) 
Kempe National Canter for Child Abuse nd Neglec t 
1 206 Oneida Street 
Denver, Colorado 80220 
Telephone: (303) 321*3963 
Contact: Margaret Cherryhomes 



Tha Council for Exceptional Children's resources on 
child ebuse end neglect include e sound/f ilmstrip and 
discussion guide on the identification of children who 
have been physically abused, neglected, sexuetty abused, 
or emotionally maltreated titled Child Abum ond Noghct: 
'Vhot tho EducstorSom (Order No. 163. $16 to rtonmam- 
bers. $13.60 to members). Childron A/010, ftfcar Can Bo 
Don* About Abu— ond Noghct is e 1 28 pegs pubhcstior. 
that describes signs end symptoms of physical and erno- 
t »one I neglect end sexual abuse in school *gs children 
(Order No. 1 66, $3.76). Wo Con Hofp: SmciolHod Trun- 
in* for Educmtort on me Idmtif/cothn, Hoporting, 
ffererre/, end Case Monogomont of Child Abtm ond 
Noghct is e curriculum guide end two filmstripe ($66 
to nonmembers, $67.80 to CEC members). CEC can 
run ERIC searches on various topics, including child 
abuse end neglect. 



CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND (CDF) 
122C Street, NW 
Washington, D.C, 20001 
Telephone: (202)628*787 
Contact: Publications Department 

The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) provides systematic 
long-range advocacy on behalf of the nation's children. 
CDF engages in research, public education, monitoring of 
federel agencies, litigation, legislative drawing and 
testimony, assistance to state and local groups, and com- 
munity orgenli'tg in areas of: child wei/ere, child neslth, 
child care and development, education, family services 
end child mental health. CDF works with individual 
end groups to change policies end practices resulting in 
neglect end mistreatment of millions of children. It 
advocates access to existing programs and services, 
creation of new programs and services where necessary 
as wall as adequate funding of essential programs for 
children. 



; publication of interest to educators is rha Chitom's 
Oarenee Budgot: An Ans/yttt of tho *rottdonf% >"V 95 
Budgot ond Chiidron ($12.96). This is e comprehensive 
enelysis of the federal budget end its effect on child 
welfare. 



The International Society for Prevention of ChUd Abuse 
end Neglect (I8PCAN) provides a forum for sharing 
knowledge and experience through discussions and con- 
gresses on the subject of child abuse. ISPCAN publishes 
e quarterly journal. Child Abtm ond Vsghct: Inform- 
ttoaolJoumoi ($60, included with membership). Journal 
subscriptions mav be sent to Pertamon Frees, Feerview 
Park. Elmsford, New York 10823. ISPCAN conducts 
e biennial international c on g r es s . 



CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OP AMERICA ICWLA) 

Information Resource Services 
67 Irving Place 

New York, New York 10003 

Telephone: (212)264*7410 

Contact: Emily A. O diner. Information Consultant 

The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) Is e fader- 
atlon of child welfare agencies Hi the United States and 
Canada. It is tha only privately s upported North 
American, standardising agency H tha child welfare 
field, its efforts are devoted to the irnproveirsam of care 
end 1 services for ctaorived. ned acted, and dependent 
children, youth, end their families. The league has 
developed standsrds for services, provides oosteurtation 
to agencies, conducts surveys, sponsors con f erenoes, 
publishes professional materials, conducts reeaarch, and 
administers special projects. Membership is available to 
agencies end advocates ($26). A catalog of materials and 
information, including su<tbvieuel rnoteriess, is siellslils 
upon request. 

Publications available from CWLA include: Child Noghet: 
Undontonding ond ffe# 4 tho Perertr, a 94-pege c Uds 
for ch:id welfare worker* for coping with difficult case 
situations (Stock No. G-18, $6.46); CM1A Sssweavt* for 
C*., lid Prolwcf/ve SerWces (Stock No. 0-16, $7.60); Case 
Work* ond Judgo In Noghet Com (Stock No. 014, 
$2.00); ChUd Abtm (Stock No. KG t3>. $4*8); 
Parents ond Aofecfort; A Study In CnMAbowond 
Noghet. which analyses the impact of protective services 
on the single parent and female heads of families (Stock 
No. G-19, $7*6); and Tho Nog hc tod /Bottmod Child 
Syndrom*: Roh Reverse/ In Psvents (Stock No. 0-17 
$3.16). CWLA's journal, ChUd Mtsmjre (subscription 
rates $16 individual; $26 institutional; $12 students; 
6 issues yeerly) often contains art idee on child abuse 
thet would interest educators. 
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Parents, Teachers & Discipline 



Are parents of preschoolers likely to disa- 
gree with their young children's caregivers 
and teachers on discipline'? 

In Parents' View of Discipline in the Pre- 
school and the Home (ED 210 117 13p ), 
researchers Roy T Tamashiro and Maxine 
B Markson suggest that, while both 
teachers and parents see classroom disci- 
pline as a major problem, little agreement 
exists as to what is the "best approach " 

In their study of 143 parents of children 
ages 3 to 5, Tamashiro and Markson first 
classified discipline styles according to 
three major theoretical schools, the inter- 
ventionist approach, the nomnterventionist 
approach, and the interactions approach 

Interventionist Approach 

According to this theory, students' mis- 
behavior is a result of inadequate direc- 
tions, rewards, or approval. Since the inter- 
ventionist approach draws its rat»onale from 
the belief that human behavior is based on 
external supoorts, conditioning, or rewards, 
resulting disciplinary actions tend to be di- 
rective and authoritative. (The teacner who 
witholds a desired treat or activity from a 
misbehaving child is, for example, making 
use of interventionist methods ) 

Noninterventionist Approach 

In contrast, the noninterventionist ap- 
proach assumes that misbehavior is a re- 
sult of students' unresolved inner conflicts 
Proponents of this approach do not impose 
their rules, but instead tend to allow cr,„ 
dren to solve their own problems ano take 
the initiative for making and enforcing t' eir 
own rules (The caregiver who does not 
take sides, but rather lets two youngsters 
resolve their own argument, is thus employ- 
ing a noninterventionist strategy.) 

Interactionist Approach 

Finally, the interactionist approach 
suggests that children learn appropriate be- 
havior by encountering others' ideas and 
then formulating their own ideas about what 
constitutes good and bad behavior Accord- 
ing to this orientation, a reciprocal relation- 
ship with the teacher is the *est way to 
prevent misbehavior. (For example, the 
teacher who explains his or her own con- 
cerns about safety on the playground in 
order to encourage children to think about 
such issues is approaching discipline from 
the interactionist perspective.) 



Parent Responses 

While the researchers point out that it is 
possible to endorse and practice more than 
one of these three approaches, inventory 
responses by parents did suggest that they 
disciplined their children in particular ways 
In addition, findings shed light on parents' 
expectations about ways teachers or child 
care workers should solve classroom dis- 
cipline problems 

Specifically, results showed that a major- 
ity (61 5 percent) of parents surveyed en- 
dorsed the interventionist approach in dis- 
ciplining their own child at home Thirty-two 
percent and 6.3 percent chose the interac- 
tionist and noninterventionist approaches, 
respectively Parents' belief patterns were 
found to be significantly related to their edu- 
cational background, with the interven- 
tionist strategy being less likely to be en- 
dorsed by those with higher educational 
levels In addition, parents who had girls 
only were less likely to eUorse the inter- 
ventionist approach tha> i were families with 
boys only or both boys and girls 

A test ct the interdependence of parents' 
discipline endorsement and the approach 
rhey oxpe^ J Caches to use showed that 
parents a 'e generally consistent in their 
bel-efs Wh- :i ,ey did have a "oouble stan- 
dard," expxjng teachers to act differently 
or ie way they themselves did, parents 
moiw frequently wanted 'eachers to be 
stricter In other words, in some cases even 
parents who themselves used interactionist 
or noninterventionist approaches expected 
teachers to employ a», interventionist strat- 
egy 

Issues and Questions 

As Tamashiro and Markson note, the major- 
ity of parents in the study disciplined their 
children in an authoritative, interventionist 
style— and they expected their children's 
teachers to do the same If this trend is 
indeed the case, the teacher whose per- 
sonal orientation differs might expect occa- 
sional conflicts with parents to anst 

In addition, study findings may imply a 
conflict broader than thaf occurring be- 
tween individual teacher and individual par- 
ent that between the fundamentally child- 
centered philosophy of most early child- 
hood educators and the primarily interven- 
tionist orientations of most parents From 

A O (continued on p 3) 
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Early Adolescence 



Master Learners 



Three research and resource summaries 
foci 3ing on issues in middle-grade educa- 
tion are available free from the Center for 
Early Adolescence in North Carolina 

Discipline and Young Adolescents, The 
Learning-Disabled Student, and Girls, 
Math, and Science summarize current re- 
search and suggest books, audiovisual 
materials, and other resources 

For each summary desired, send one 
self-addressed, business-size envelope 
with 37 cents postage to Center for Early 
Adolescence, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, Suite 223, Carr Mill Mall, 
Carboro, NC 27510 (Please write the titie 
of the summary in the lower left-hand 
corner of the envelope.) 



NAEYC Center 
Accreditation Project 

After almost three years of work, the Na- 
tional Association for the Education of 
Young Children has completed field testing 
its Center Accreditation Project (CAP). The 
CAP is a national, voluntary accreditation 
system for early childhood centers and 
schools serving children from birth through 
age 5 and school-age children before and 
after school. 

Specifically, the system provides for 
self-evaluation involving parents, staff 
members, and the director of the child care 
program. Results of this evaluation, re- 
ported to NAEYC, will be verified by on-site 
visitors selected from the community A 
three-person team of early childhood ex- 
perts will than consider program compo- 
nents and decide for or against program 
accreditation 

For more details about the project, 
scheduled for implementation >n 1985, wi.te 
to Dr. Marilyn M. Smith, Executive Director, 
NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut Ave, NW, 
Washington, DC 20009. 

School-Age Child Care 

School-Age Child Care A Policy Report, 
by Michelle Seligson, Andrei Genser, Ellen 
Gannett, and Wendy Gray, is now available 
from ERIC 

Designed for program initiators such as 
policy makers and advisory committees, 
the report specifically addresses school- 
age child care policy and focuses attention 
on programs offering children a predictable 
and safe environment 

Available on ERIC microfiche as ED 242 
433 (85p.), the 1983 report can also be 
ordered in booklet form from the School- 
Age Child Care Project, Wellesley College 
Center for Research on Women, Wellesley, 
MA 02181 ($1000 each) 




Parent/Teacher 
Communication 

The Children's World Staff Newsletter (Sep- 
tember 1984) reports one teacher s simple 
but effective system for communicating 
with the parents of children in her preschool 
class. 

Mary McHugh and her assistant keep a 
log in which they daily write at least a small 
comment about each child. Sometimes the 
comments are very bnef ( 'Kevin loved mak- 
ing cookies today— he enjoyed making 
balls from the dough to put on the pan") 
In other cases, the comments are more 
elaborate, recording progress on a specific 
area on which McHugh and parents have 
been collaborating 

The logbook is left at the sign-out 
counter in the lobby each afternoon, and 
as mothers and fathers come by, they stop 
to read the remarks about their children 
Parents value the communication, and the 
system also serves to point up children's 
individual developmental progress 

For further information about subscrip- 
tions to the Children's World Staff Newslet- 
ter or about Children's World programs, 
write Karen Miller, National Education Di- 
recto , Children's World, Inc , PO Box 2290, 
Evergreen CO 80439 



With so much recent talk about the cate- 
gory of Master Teachers,' Arkansas Gov- 
ernor William Clinton has introduced a state 
award for Master Learners " 

The award is meant to encourage all 
students, not just those whose achieve- 
ment is superior. As quoted in Education 
Daily (September 13, 1984), Brenda Mat- 
thews, administrative advisor for the pro- 
gram, reports that the award goes to the 
five students in the state who make "the 
most significant academic gains during the 
school year ' 

This year, all five slots are filled by 
elementary school siudents, although sec- 
onuary-level students are also eligible The 
winning students receive a plaque and rec- 
ognition of ther efforts. It is hoped the pro- 
gram will encourage other students to tust 
their own limits as well 



Cats and Dogs? 

Grown-ups use figurative lang jage con- 
stantly, but expressions like "Its raining 
cats and dogs" or "He's gone bananas" 
can puzzle young children. 

As Ehssa L. ^isher, June Miller White, 
and James H. Fisher point out in a recent 
issue of Academic Therapy (March 1984), 
most children gradually figure out that not 
all expressions can be understood literally 
However, children with specific leaning 
problems may need a little extra help 

The researchers suggest that adults try 
to explain the meaning of one figurative 
expression and then remind the child of 
that example each time he or she encoun- 
ters another baffling example 

Eventually, note the wnters, children will 
begin to understand that one needs to think 
differently to understand figurative 
speech— and even the most literal-minded 
child will learn not to rush to the window to 
see the animals falling from the sky 



Telephone Facts 
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Even children who cannot yet read can use 
the teleohone, and the Children's 
Emergency Phone Book can help them 
learn how The 14-page booklet contains 
line drawings of the operator, police, doctor, 
family members, and other important 
people. There's also space for the chi'ti to 
list the numbers of his or her friends— and 
even to glue in their pictures 

Several major corporations (among 
them Pacific Bell Telephone) have offered 
a softcover edition of the booklet as a com- 
plimentary sponsorship item In addition, 
the publication is available in a hardback 
version for $2 95 each from Mother Goose, 
512 Winston Ave , Pasadena. CA 91007 
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this point of view, individual clasnes be- 
tween teacher and parent may be less per- 
sonal than philosophical 

MORE IN ERIC 

Classroom Management By Robin Porter 
(ED 243 577, 25p , 1Q83) 

Competency tn Classroom Management 
ConfhciMn Assessment By Ann D Hunger- 
man (ED 244 951, 61 p , 1984) 

Do Rules By Beth K Berghoff and Paul J 
Berghoff. (ED 243 81 0, 5p , 1984) 

Parental Attitudes Concerning the Use, 
Ethics and Legality of Corporal Punishment 
and Rewards in the Elementary Class- 
room By Joan C Carson and Scottie 
Owen (ED 228 721, 9p , 1982) 

An Innovative Approach to Discipline and 
Management By Anne Yenchko and Mar- 
shall Kirk DeBeal (ED 246019, 9p. 1983) 





Candidates 

for Your Bookshelf 



Birth to One Yean by Marilyn Segal 
Mailman Family Press, 707 
Westchester Avenue, White Plains, 
NY 10604 (1983) 

Contains over 300 photographs 
andpresen* hundreds of games and 
activities that capitalize on the learn- 
ing potent.al of babies and add to the 
fun of parent-baby play 

Ch i Id Abuse and Neglect : 
Everyone's Problem, by Shirley 
O'Brien Association foi Childhood 
Education International, 11141 Geor- 
gia Avenue, Suite 200, Wheaton, MD 
20902 (1984) 

Provides basic facts for those who 
know very little about the problem of 
child abuse, including discussion of 
the definition and extent of abuse, 
types of abuse, abusers and abused 
children, possible individual interven- 
tions, and potential long-term solu- 
tions 

On My Own, by Lynnette Long Ac- 
ropol's Books, Ltd , Colortone Build- 
ing, 2400 17th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC. (1984) 

Written for children of working par- 
ents, this book offers self-care 
strategies parents and children can 
use in their own situations Discus- 
ses getting ready for school, using 
the telephone, outside and inside ac- 
tivity, play, safety, emergencies, and 
other topics 



Employer-Supported Child Care: 
Investing in Human Resources, by 

Sandra L Burud, Pamela R Asch- 
bacher, and Jacquelyn McCroskey 
Auburn House Publishing Company, 
14 Dednam Street, Dover, MA 02030- 
0658 (1984) 

Based on the operating experi- 
ence of 415 active programs, as de- 
tailed in the National Employer-Sup- 
ported Child Care Project, this report 
gives employers guidelines and mod- 
els for deciding whether and how to 
become involved in child care 

The Social Life of Britain's Five- 
Year-Olds: A Report of the Child 
Health and Education Study, by 

A.F Osborn and others. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, Inc., 9 Park Street, 
Boston, 02108 (1984) 

Reports the third national lon- 
gitudinal study of child development 
undertaken in Britain, whicn de- 
scribed patterns of social inequality 
and aspects of education and care 
in the lives of children born dunng a 
single week in April 1970 

Successful Schools for Young 
Adolescents, by Joan Lipsitz Trans- 
action Books, Rutgers—The State 
University, New Brunswick, NJ 
08903 (1984) 

Provides in-depth case studies of 
four effective middle-grade schools, 
speculating on characteristics 
shared by good schools for young 
adolescents 



Introducing ERIC Digests Online 



ERIC Digests Online, a full-text database 
of short reports being developed by ERIC, 
is designed to provide online users with 
current information on education Although 
originally intended for policymakers, the Di- 
gest file is likely to interest anyone involved 
in education 

Information on a Range of Topics 

Digests are short reports, appro/imately 
1,500 words in length, that provide mtcma- 
tion on a range of topics such as educa- 
tional quality, the use of technology in edu- 
cation, and many oiher issues. Among the 
40 titles soon to be available are Academic 
Freedom. Dismissing Incompetent Tenured 
Teachers, The Effects of Corporate Involve- 
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ment in Education, and Improving the 
Mathematical Skills of Minority Students 

In addition to providing a concise text 
discussion, Digests cite references from 
ERIC documents, magazine and news- 
paper articles, books, or other publications 
for readers nterested in studying the topics 
in greater depth 

Easy Access by Computer 

ERIC Digests Online will be available 
through an online information delivery ser- 
vice such as CompuServe or The Source 
Anyone who has access to the online ser- 
vice carrying the file and to the appropriate 
equipment (a microcomputer, communica- 
tions software, and a modem) will be able 
to use the D'gest file The file will be search- 

45 



able by menus and or key words Digest 
project staff anticipate that the file will be 
available by the end of 1985 

For More Information 

Funded by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation, ERIC Digests Online is a coopera- 
tive effort by Central ERIC and the 16 
clearinghouses of the ERIC system The 
project is being coordinated by ERIC 
EECE For further information, contact 
.<A\ma Spencer, ERIC Digests Online Pro- 
ject Manager, in care of the ERIC EECE 
Newsletter 



ED 243 567 

Creating School-Business Partnerships 

(1983, 76p) 

Six chapters describe an investigation 
into the scope of schcol-business partner- 
ship activity m Massachusetts Data were 
gathered on six partners!- ip efforts 

ED 2*3 579 

AnneT Marchtonne 

The Hospitalized Child (1981, 20p ) 

Discusses ways hospitals (, a n promote 
the psychological and social well-being of 
young patients, describing the importance 
of familiarizing the child with the hospital 
and methods for reducing anxiety 

ED 243 582 

Ma-tha Pauly and Ann Soldz 

Fun for One: Facilitating Solitary Play 

(1981, 34p.) 

Provides a series of activities adapted 
for children's solitary play, hstng eight differ- 
ent categories of play and organizing each 
activity according to materials needed, kit 
construction, and kit use 

ED 243 592 
Barry E Herman 

The Case for the All-Day Kindergarten. 
Fastback 205 (1984, 38o ) 

Outlines arguments for and against all- 
day kindergarten, citing relevant supportive 
research, describing procedures for pre- 
screenmg and postscreemng of children, 
and offering a checklist for establishing an 
all-day program. 

ED 243 607 

Robert E Nida and others 
Introducing a Microcomputer to a Pre- 
school Classroom: The Effects on Chil- 
dren's Social Interaction (1984, 35p ) 



How to Ontor EMC Document* 

Complete copies of the r .D-numbered docu- 
ments cited m this ne» rtter are available 
in ERIC microfiche colie^ ions in more than 
650 libraries For a list of collections in your 
area, write ERIC/EECE 

EFWC documents also may be ordered, in 
either paper copy or microfiche, from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service Order 
by ED number Specify either paper copy 
(PC), a photocopy of the original, or micro- 
fiche (MF), a transparent fi'/n card contacting 
up to 98 pages of text Prices are as follows 

Paper Copy (per ED number) 1-25 pp 
$2 15. 26-50 pp , $3 90, 51-75 pp , $5 65. 76- 
100 pp , $7 40 Add $1 75 for every additional 
25 pp or fraction thereof 

Microfiche (per ED number) 1-480 pp 
$97 

Prices shown do not include mailing, which 
must be added to all orders First class pos- 
tage (for all MF orders up to 32 MF) $20 
for 1-3 MF, $37 for 4-8 MF. $ 54 for 9-14 
MF. $ 71 for 15-18 MF. $.86 for 19-21 MF. 
$1 05 for 22-27 MF, $1 22 for 28-32 MF UPS 
charges (for 33 or more MF and all PC 
orders) $1 55 for 1 lb, $1 93 for 21. %2 32 
for 3 lbs, $2 70 for 4 lbs (Each pound et^ 
75 PC pages or 75 MF) 

Send order and check to 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
Computer Microfilm international 
PO Box 190 
Arlington, VA 22210 



Describes two studies investigating the 
effect of microcomputers on children's so- 
cial behavior in preschool classrooms 
Findings suggested few differences in so- 
cial interaction patterns between a micrr 
computer and other free-play choice areab 
ED 244 719 
Roger B Burton 

Two Dimensions of Parental V'^rmth 
(1983, 11 p ) 

Discusses three studies investigating af- 
fective warmth of parents Findings gener- 
ally supported the hypothesis that global 
measures of warmth should be divided into 
at least two dimensions one reflecting the 
parent-child relationship over time and the 
other reflecting an immediate resource par- 
ent use to shape child behavior 
ED 244 742 

Karen Stone and others 
Bibliography of Nonsexist Supplemen- 
tary Books (K-12) (1984, I09p MF only 
available from EDRS ) 

Intended to help educators identify ma- 
terials that offset the influence of sex- 
biased texts, this bibliography "ists and an- 
notates over 550 books assessed for sex- 
bias and reading level 

ED 244 744 

Karen Stone and others 

Guide to Nonsexist Teaching Activities 

(K-12) (1983, 108p MF only available from 

EDRS) 

Lists available nonsexist instructional re- 
sources in the following categories general 
awareness, counseling and career gui- 
dance, fine arts, health and physical educa- 
tion, language arts, math and science, and 
sex equity organizations Lesson plans, 
course outlines, and other materials are in- 
cluded 
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Micr0N0tes Volume 2, Number 2 

STATE REPORT: Compu t ing in Alaska's School s 

A recent survey by the U. S. Department of Education's Office 
of Instructional Services shows that Alaska leads the nation' 
in the number of computers per student available in public 
schools. r 

In 1984, Alaska's 4,585 school computers provided a ratio of 
one computer to every 21.8 students in both rural and urban 
school districts. By contrast, South Dakota currently has 
the second highest computer-student ratio: one computer fo- 
every 42.9 students. 

Does the high computer-student ra mean that computer usaae 
patterns are different in Alaska'- .chools? Alaska Education 

Ne «s (February 1985) reports that schcol districts use 

computers most often for drill and practice, tutorial 
instruction, simulation experiences, pnd educational games. 
The second most popular use ol computers is for word 
processing, even in the primary grades. The most common 
languages taught are BASIC and Logo. 

The rapid increase in the number of computers available in 
Alaska s schools (from 526 in 1982 to a, 535 in 1984) created 
a need for inservice teacher training on computer use. 
Previously identified by school districts as an urgent 
priority, training needs are now being met in a variei-y of 
ways: 

• a nucleus of computer center ^oordinato's and 

resource people offer training in school districts 

. universities and colleges provide extension 
courses in educational computing 

. a self-contained, multi-media training system 
called the Alaska Computer Training Series is 
available to teachers in the stated 

In addition, workshops sponsored by the Department of 
Education have provided training for more than 2,000 Alaskan 
educators during the past three years. 
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New school district priorities focus on state licensing of 
software, assistance in software selection and evaluation, 
and development of a computer network. The Alaska Department 
of Education is presently working on these new priorities. 

Paul Berg, U. S. Department of Education computing 
specialist, describes the Alaska experience as moving into 
the next phase of educational computing: demonstrating the 
effectiveness of the computer as an educational tool by 
improvi ng student achievement . 

RESEARCH REPORT 
New Att i tudes Study 

A New York study conducted in the summer of 1984 introduced 
microcomputers to 46 low-income minority students aged 7 to 
14. Approximately half the students worked on computers in 
the summer program and also took computers home to use. 
Students who used them both at home and at school showed a 
"dramatic change in attitude towards learning." For a copy of 
the study, write to researcher Helen Kelley at NYU, School of 
Education, Health, Nursing and Arts Professions, 51 Press 
Building, Washington Square, New York NY 10003. 

Computer Programming and CAI 

A study of the effects of computer programing on young 
children's cognition involved 18 six-year-old children 
randomly assigned to one of two groups: one learning 
programming or one using CAI. 

Posttesting repealed that children learning to program scored 
significantly higher on measures of reflectivity and 
divergent thinking than children taking part in CAI. Research 
results are discussed in "Effects of Computer Programming" by 
Douglas Clements and Dominic Gullo. ( Journal of E ducational 
Psychology Vol. 76, No. 6, 1051-1058) 



NEWS/NOTES 

Microquests is a new newsletter for Logo enthusiasts. 
Intended for teachers looking for ideas for using Logo with 
children (and who are interested in exploring Logo 
themselves) , the 16-page newsletter is produced by co-editors 
Donna Bearden and Kathleen Martin. Ask for a sample issue 
from Martin-Bearden, Inc., P.O. Box 337, Grapevine, TX 76051. 
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Compute r Education: A Catalog of Projects Sponsored by the 

S. De partment of Educat ion 1983 is available from the 
National Institute of Education, it contains descriptions of 
77 million dollars' worth of federally-funded projects 
concerning microcomputers in educational settings. A copy of 
the catalog costs $9.00 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC, 20402. 
Request stock number 065-000-00202-7. 

A. J. Obrist f s 1983 book, titled The Microcompute r and the 
Primary School , presents an interesting look at the 
introduction of microcomputers into British homes and primary 
schools. According to Obrist, Britain is believed to have the 
largest proportion of home computers per individual of any 
country in the world. Descriptions of hardware and software 
in use in England are interspersed with very basic 
information on computers in education. Available from Hodder 
and Stoughton Educational Publishers, Mill Road, Dunton 
Green, Sevenoaks, Kent TN13 2YD. 

The Council for Exceptional Children has announced that CEC 
has a 3-year contract with JWK International, a firm which 
provides technical assistance to developers of special 
education software, and with LINC Resources to develop an 
information database of special education software. The 
purpose of this project is to provide a National exchange for 
the collection and dissemination of information about 
technological applications useful in the education of 
handicapped children and youth. LINC may be reached at 800- 
327-5892. 

Learning Magazi ne's January 1985 issue contains a succinct 
one-page article titled "Cautions About Copying" by Thorne D. 
Harris, m. He is the author of The Lege -.! G uide to Comp uter 
Software Protection , publisned by Prentice-Hall. Of most 
interest is the section on "Working within the Law." 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
has prepared two brief annotated bibliographies listing ERIC 
documents related to computers: "Computers and Composition" 
and Preventing." Also available are ERIC Digests (2-page 
short reports) titled "Software Evaluation for the Teacher of 
the English Language Arts" and "How to Find Good Computer 
Software in English and Language Arts." Order free copies of 
resource lists or Digests from the Clear i rqhouse at 1111 
Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 61801 



********* 
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ERIC DOCUMENTS ON COMPUTERS 

p ocus on Early Chi ldhood Education 

1. Microcomputers: A Close Look at What Happens When 
Preschool Children Interact ~ wTt h Age-Appr opr i a t3 ~~S~oTtware . 
Daniel D. Shade and Others. (1983) Describes exper imen ts~wi th 
two different populations of preschool children, aged 4 to 5 
years, conducted over a period of several weeks. Concludes 
that preschool children are capable of working with 
microcomputers and that they car. use the standard keyboard, 
change software, and work together at the computer station 
with minimal instruction. (ED 243 608, 27p.) 

2. Com peten ce, Gender and Preschool er s ' Free Play Choices 
When a Microcomputer is Present in the cl assroom . Judith~M. 
Lipinski and Others. (1983) Examines the concern that 
children will interact with the computer to the exclusion of 
other important free-play activities. The st idy concludes 
that the presence of the computer only temporarily disrupted 
children's free play choices. No significant sex differences 
were found in children's preferences for using the computer 
(ED 243 609, 22p.) F 

3. Children' s Computer Drawings . David Alexander. (1983) 
Briefly describes computer drawing programs, which allow 
children to create pictures, store them on disk or print them 
out. Suggests that using these programs is an activity that 
preschool children at all developmental levels of graphic 
ability can enjoy as an introduction to computing. 
Preliminary studies indiciate that computer drawing 
activities may be appropriate for children as young as three 
years of age. (ED 238 562, 8p.) 

4. A Study of the Effect of Computers on the Preschool 
Environment. Ruth Ann Nieboer. (1983) Assesses the effect of 
estaolishing a computer activity center in a preschool by 
reporting data gathered by continuous observation and 
audiotaping of children's verbal interactions. Results 
indicated that the computer center did not dominate classroom 
898 j V 49p ) Created n ° unic 3 ue management problems. (ED 234 

5 - Early Childhood Educa tion and Microcomputers . Marjone W. 
Lee. (1983) As families, classrooms and schools obtain 

shns°S L hpfn in increasing numbers, acquisition of computer 
skills may help young black children close the gap between 

£2?!£?:? Unity an ? classr °™/school cultures. Despite this 
potential, several questions relating to teachers, the 
instruction of young children, and computer use, especially 
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with regard to the computer's influence on black culture and 
on the individual's creative thinking and expressive 
language, need to be investigated. (ED 231 503, 9p.) 

6. Microcomputer s i_n the Early Childhood classroom , Helen 
Taylor. (1983 ) Briefly describes ?. preschool computer 
literacy curriculum which includes basic computer terminology 
and the mechanics of operating the machine and using a 
particular rrogram. Cente- supervisors concluded that 
microcomputers could be introduced as playthings and as a 
means of adding an extra dimension to a child's learning 
experience. (ED 234 845, lip.) 

7. Microcomputers in Ea r 1 y Childhood Education . Linda Baskin 
and Mima Spencer. TT983) Responding to the increasing use of 
computers in schools by young children, the authors provide 
definitions of concepts and discussions of topics related to 
computers rind young children. Examined are the concepts of 
computer literacy, effects of microcomputers on young 
children, computer assisted instruction, programming 
(including Logo), and word processing. Also discussed is the 
importance of training early childhood educators and actively 
involving them in integrating computer use into the 
curriculum. (ED 227 967, 33p.) 

The ERIC documents (ED's) listed above may be read on 
microfiche in many libraries and information centers. In 
addition, they can be ordered in paper copy and/or microfiche 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) , ?0 Box 
190, Arlington, VA 22210. MicroNotes subscribers may write to 
the Clearinghouse for a listing of the locations of ERIC 
document collections in their states, or for an order form to 
obtain the documents from EDRS . 



MicroNotes is published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Elementary and Early Childhood Education, Urbana, IL 61801. 
Editor, Dianne Rothenberg; Assistant Editor, Mima Spencer. 
Any part of this newsletter may be reproduced without 
permission; please credit ERIC/EECE and ^end a tearsheet, if 
possible. The opinions expressed in this publication do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policy of the National 
Institute of Education. 
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Two timoh publications from the MIC Clearinghouse on tlementarv and Early 
Childhood I due ation — 



The ERIC/EECE Bulletin 
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According to educator Barry Herman (1984) and others, 
the majority cf 5-year-olds in the United States today 
already are mor^ accustomed to being away from home 
much of the da , more aware of the world around t hem, 
and more likely to spend a large part ot the day with 
peers than were children of previous generations. 
These factors, plus the demonstrated ability of children 
to cope with a longer day away from home, have created 
a demand in many communities for full-day kindergar- 
ten programs. 

T his Digest examines how changing family patterns 
have affected the full-day/half-day kindergarten issue, 
discussing why schools are currently considering alter- 
native scheduling and describing the advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of program. 

Changes in Family Patterns 

Among the changes occurring in American society 
that make full-day kindergarten attractive to families are 

An increase in th e number of working parents. As 
reported by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(Grant and Snyder 198^, the number o' mothers of 
children under 6 who work outside the home increased 
34 percent from :970 to 1980. The National Commission 
on Working Women v 1985) reports that, in 1984, 48 per- 
cent of children under 6 had mothers in the labor fo. ce. 

An increase in the number of children who have had 
preschool or day care experience. Since the mid-1970s, 
the majority of children have had some kind of pre- 
school experienc either in Head Start, day care, pri- 
vate preschools, r early childhood programs in the 
public schools. These early group experiences have pro- 
vided children's first encounters with daily organized 
instructional and social activities before kindergarten 
(Herman 1984). 

An increase in the influen e of television and family 
mobility on children. These two factors have produced 
^-year-olds who are more knowledgable about their 
world and who are apparently more ready for a fuii-cby 
school experit ,ce than the children of previous gener- 
ations. 

Renewed interest in academic preparation for later 
school success, Even in families without both parents 



working ouoide the home, there is great interest ... the 
contribution of eaHv childhood programs (including 
full-day kindergarten) to later school suae . 

Schools and full-Day Kindergarten 

School systems have become rnterested in alterna- 
tive scheduling for kindergarten partly because of the 
reasons listed above and partly for reasons related to 
finances and school space availability. Some of these 
reasons concern 

State school funding formulas. Some states provide 
more state aid for alMay students, although seldom 
enough to completely pay the extra costs of full-day 
kindergarten programs. Other states allow only half-day 
aid; in these states, funding formulas would have to 
change in order for schools to benefit financial:*/ from 
all-day kindergarten attendance. 

Busing and other transportation costs. Eliminating 
the need for noon bus trips and crossing guards saves 
the school system money. 

Availability of classroom space and teachers. As 
school enrollment declines, some districts find that 
they have extra classroom spare and qualified tea*, hers 
available to offer full-day kindergarten 

In addition, school districts are interested in respond- 
ing to parents' requests for full-day kindergarten. In 
New York City, for example, parents who were offered 
ihe option of full-day kindergarten responded over- 
whelming!*' in favor of the plan ("Woes Plague New 
York's All-Day Kindergartens" 1983). 

Advantages of Full-Day Program* 

Herman (1984) describes in detail the advantages of 
full-day kindergarten He and others believe full-day 
programs provide a rtlaxed, unhurried school day with 
more time for a variety of experiences, greater opportu- 
nity for screening and assessment to detect and deal 
with potential learning problems, and more occasions 
tcr good quality interaction between adults und stu- 
dents. 

While the long term e-'ects of full-day kindergarten 
are yei ic be determined, Thomas Stinard's (1982) review 
of 10 research studies comparing half-day and full-day 
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kindergarten indicates that students taking part in full- 
day programs demonstrate strong academic advantages 
as much as a year after the kindergarten experience. 
Stinard found that full-day students performed at least 
as well as ha.f-day students in every study (and better 
in many studies) with no significant adverse effects. 

A recent longitudinal study of full-day kindergarten 
in the Evansville-Vanderburgh, Ohio, School District in- 
dicates that fourth graders maintained the academic 
advantage gained during full-day kindergarten (Hum- 
phrey 1983). 

Despite often-expressed fears that full-day kinder- 
gartners would experience fatigue and stress, school 
districts that have taken care to plan a developmental^ 
appropriate, nonacademic curriculum with carefully 
paced activities have reported few problems (Evans and 
Marken 1983; Stinard 1982). 

Disadvantages of Full-Day Progran.s 

Critics of full-day kindergarten point out that such 
programs are expensive because they require addi- 
tional teaching staff and aides to maintain an acceptable 
child-adult ratio. These costs may or may not be offset 
b/ transportation savings and, in some cases, additional 
state aid. 

Other requirements of full-day kindergarten, includ- 
ing more classroom space, may be difficult 10 satisfy in 
districts where kindergarten or primary grade enroll- 
ment is increasing and/or where school buildings have 
been sold. 

In addition to citing adried expense and space re- 
quirements as problems, those in disagreement claim 
that full-day programs may become too academic, con- 
crating on basic skills be,ore children are ready for 
,iem. In addition, they are concerned that half of the 
day's programming in an all-day kindergarten setting 
may become merely child care. 

Advantages of Half-Day Programs 

Many educators still prefer half-day, everyday kinder- 
garten. They argue that a half-day program can provide 
high quality educational and social experience for 
young children whi!e orienting them adequately to 
school. 

specifically, half-day programs are viewed as provid- 
ing continuity and systematic experience with less prob- 
ability of stress than full-day programs. Proponents of 
the half-day approach believe that, given the 5-year- 
old s attention span, level of interest, and home lies, a 
half day offers ample time in school and allows more 
time for the young child to play and interact with adults 
and other children in less-structured home or child care 
settings (Finkelstein 1983). 



Disadvantages of Half-Day Programs 

Disadvantages of half-day programs include m'Jday 
disruption for children who move from one program 
to another and, if busing is not provided by the school, 
difficulty tor parents in making transportation arrange- 
ments. Even if busing ib provided and the child spends 
the other half day at home, schools may find providing 
the extra trip expensive. In addition, the half-day kinder- 
gartner may have little opportunity to benefit from ac- 
tivities such as assemblies or field trips. 

Conclusion 

While both full day and half-day programs have ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, it is worth nothing that 
length of the school day is only one dimension of the 
kindergarten experience. Other important issues in- 
clude the nature of the kindergarten curriculum and 
the quality of teaching. In general, research suggests 
that, as long as the curriculum is developmental^ ap- 
propriate and intellectually stimulating, either type of 
scheduling can provide an adequate introduction to 
school. 
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Short Report 



Assessing Preschoolers' Development 



PARENTS OFTEN ASK how they can tell if their children's development ,s proceeding "normally - Preschool teachers and day care 
workers also ask tor gu.del.nes to help assess their pupils* progress ^ addres> thrs problem, Dr Lilian G Katz and her coauthors 
siiggcstthat one way of gettingagood picture of Ahethe-achildNdevelopment^gomgwellisb) looking carefully at his or her oehavior 
along the eleven dimensions outlined below * One word of caution, however ihe authors urge that any jud "nents about a child's progress 
should be made not on the basis of c .u. or two days of observation . but rather on a longer period A eood general rule ,s that one week of 
observation for each year of the child's life will be sufficient for making an mm,' assessment For example, if the child ,s three years old, 
observations should be conducted over a period of three weeks, four years old, for four weeks, and so forth 



Sleeping 

Does the child tall a- Jeep and wake up rested, ready to get on 
with life? While occasional restlessness, nightmares, or grouchy 
nu»rnings are normal . an average pattern of deep sleep resulting m 
morning eagerness is a good sign that the child finds life satis- 
tying 

Eating 

Does the child eat with appetite 9 Skipping meals or refusing 
food on occasion is normal, sometimes the child is too bus) with 
other activities to welcome mealtime or perhaps is more thirsty 
than hungry at a given moment. However, a child who over a 
period of weeks eats compulsively or who constantly fusses about 
the menu is likely to have "got off on the wrong foot " The 
purpose of eating should be to fuel the system adequately in (vder 
to be able to get on with life; food should not dominate adult/chil/' 
interaction Keep in mind that children, like many adults, may eat 
a lot at one meal and hardly anything at the next These fluctua- 
tions do not warrant comment or concern as long as there is 
reasonable balance m the nutrition obtained 

Toilet Habits 

On the average, over a number of weeks, does the child have 
bowel and bladder control 9 The random "accident" is no cause 
for alarm, especially if there are obvious mitigating circum- 
stances, such as excessive intake of liquids, intestinaf upset, or 
simply absorbtion in ongoing activities to the point of disregard- 
ing such "irrelevancies " Persistent lack of control, on the other 
hand, may suggest the need for adult intervention 

Range of Affect 

Does the child exhibit a range of emotions, joy, amzer sorrow . 
excitement, and so forth? A child whose emotions are of low 
intensity or whose affect is -flat" or unfluctuating— always 
angry, always sour, always cheerful and enthusiastic— may be 
having difficulties Within a range of emotions, the capacity for 
sadness, to use one example, indicates the ability to make use of 



correlate emotions attachment and caring Both are important 
signs of healthy development, the inability to experience them 
may signal the beginning of depression 

Variations in P'ay 

Does the child's play vury over a period of weeks, with the 
addition of some new elements even though he or she may play 
with many of the same toys or materials? Increasing elaboration 
of the same play activities or engagement in a wide variety of 
acvivitie* indicates sufficient inner security to manipulate (literal- 
ly, to "play with") the environment. If a child stereotypically 
engage* in the same sequence of play, using the same elements in 
the same ways, he or she .nay be emotionally "stuck 1.1 neural" 
and may be in need ot temporary help 

Curiosity 

Does the child occasionally exhibit cunosit) and even mis- 
chief A child »vho never pokes at the environment or never 
snoops into new territory— perhaps in fear of punishment or as a 
result of the over-development of conscience — may not be de- 
veloping opfmally Curiosity signals a health) search for bound- 
aries 

Acceptance of Authority 

Does the child usually accept adult authority? Although the 
inabhity to yield to adults may constitute a problem, occasional 
resistance, assertion of personal-desires, or expression of objec- 
tions indicates healthy socialization Alwa)s accepting adult de- 
mands and restrictions without a word may suggest excessive 
anxiety, fear, or perhaps a weakening of self-confidence 

Friendship 

Can the child initiate, maintain, and enr> a relationship with 
one or mor<* other children? Playing alone some of the time is fine 
as long as the child is not doing o because of ^sufficient 
competence in relating to others However, chronic reticence ir. 
making friends may creete difficulties m the development of 
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social competence or relationship building later on. and is cause 
for concern 



Interest 

Is the ^hild capable of sustained involvement and interest in 
something outside of himself or herself* Does the child's capacity 
for interest seem to be increasing to allow .onger periods of 
involvement in activity, games, or play? The emphasis here is on 
"act «ties" ratherthan "passivities," such as television watch- 
ing A tendency toward increasing involvement in activities re- 
quiring a passive role or the persistent inability to see a project to 
completion may signal difficulties requiring adult intervention. 



Spontaneous Affection 

Does the child express spontaneous affection for one or more 
of those with whom he or she spends time ? While demonstrations 
of affection vary amo„g families and cultures, a child whose 
development is going well is likely on occasion to let others know 
that they are loved and to express the feeling that the world is a 
gratifying place. Excessive expressions of this kind, however, 
may signal doubts about the strength of attachment between adult 
and child, and may call for consideration 



Enjoyment of the "Good Things of Life" 

Is the child capable of enjoying the potentially "good things of 
life," such as playing w»th others, going or picnics, exploring 

new places, and so forth? A child may have a specific problem 

fear of insects or food dislikes, for example — but if the problem 
does not prevent the child from participating in and enjoying life, 
then it is reasonable to assume it will be outgrown 

The first tnree dimensions of development— sleeping, eating, 
and toilet habits— are particularly sensitive indicators ot the 
child's development, snce these the child alone controls The 
remaining dimensions, more culture-bound ana ^tuationally de- 
termined, are still of great value in evaluation, since tney are 
likely to represent important goals huu for the child by both 
parents and teachers. 

While the dimensions outlined above provide a useful place co 
begin in evaluating preschoolers 1 development, it is important to 
note that difficulties in any one of these categories, or even in 
several, are not automatic cause fo< alarm Such problems should 
not be interpreted as signaling an irreversible trend, inde.J, 
temporary difficulties often help those close to the child to wnder- 
stai.d when the child's situation does not match his or her emerg- 
ing needs, thus assisting in the process of helping the child "get 
back on the right foot " 
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CLEARINGHOUSES (and Other Network Components) 



The ERIC Clearinghouses have responsibility within the network for acquiring the significant educational 
literature within their particular areas* selecting the highest quality and most relevant material, processing (i e 
cataloging, indexing, abstracting) the selected items for input to the data base, and also for providing 
information analysis products and various user services based on the data base. 

The exact number of Clearinghouses has fluctuated over time in response to the shifting needs of the 
educational community. There are currently 16 Clearinghouses These are listed below, together with full 
addresses* telephone numbers* and brief scope notes describing the areas they cover 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational 

Education (CE) 
Ohio State University 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Telephone: (614) 486-3655 

All levels and settir.js of adult and continuing, career, and voca- 
tional/technical education. Adult education, from basic literacy training 
through professional skill upy,~ ding. Careereducation, including career 
awareness, career decisionmaking, care e r developmentcareer change, 
and expenence-based education. Vocational and technical education, 
including new subprof cssional fields, ind u strial a rts, corrections education, 
employment and training programs, youth employment work experience 
programs, education/business pa*tnershipa, entrepreneurship, adult 
retraining, and vocational rehabilitation for the handcapped 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel 

Services (CG) 
University of Michigan 
School of Education, Room 2108 
Ann Artxr, Michigan 48109 
Telephone: (313) 754-9492 

Preparation, practice, a'»d supervision of counselors at all educational 
levels and in all settings theoretical development of counseling and 
guidance, personnel procedures such as testing and interv »wmg ano 
the analysis and dissemination of the resultant information, group work 
and case work, nature of pupil, student and adult characteristics, 
personnel workers and their relation to career planning, farrily con- 
sultations, and student orientation activities 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management (EA) 
University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 
Telephone: (503) 686-5043 

The leadership, management, and structure of public and private 
educational organizations, practice and theory of administration, pie- 
service and inservice preparation of administrators, tasks and processes 
o' administration, motho's and varieties of organization and organi- 
zational change, and the social context of educational organizations. 

Sites, buildings, and equipment for education, panning, financing, 
constructing, renovating, equipping, maintaining, operating, insuring, 
utilizing, and evaluating educational facilities 

ERIC Clearinghouse onElememary and Early Childhood 

Education (PS) 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
Telephone: (217) 333-1386 

The physical, cognitive, social, educational, and cultural development of 
children from birth through early adolesce nee, prenatal factors, parental 
behavior factors, learning theory research and practice related to the 
development of young children, including the preparation of teachers for 
this educational level, educational program sand community services for 
^ ' Jren, and theoretical and philosophical issues pertaining to children's 
slopment and education 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 

Children (EC) 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
Telephone: (703) 620-3660 

All aspects of the education and development of the handicapped and 
gifted, including prevention, identification and assessment intervention, 
and enrichment both in special settings and within the mainstream 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education (HE) 
Geoige Washington University 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 630 
Washington, D C. 20036 
Telephone: (20?) 296-2597 

Topics relating to college and university conditions, problems, programs, 
?nd studenK Curncular and instructional programs, and institutional 
research at <* college or university level Tederal programs, professional 
education (medicine, law, etc), professional continuing education, 
c» mate computer-assisted learn-ng and management graduate ed- 
u ^tfon, university extension programs, teaching-learning, legal issues 
and legislation, planning, governance, finance, evaluation, intennstitu- 
tional arrangements, management of institutions of higher education, 
and business or industry educational programs leading to a degree 

EiUC Clearinghouse on Information Resources (IR) 

Syracuse University 

School of Education 

Huntington Hall, Room 030 

150 Marshall St 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

Telephone: (315)423-3640 

Educational technology and library and information science at all levels 
Instructional design, devt'opment and evaluation are the emphases 
within educational technology, along wth the media of educational 
communication computer!, ar d microcomputers, telecommunications 
(^able, broadcast, satellite), v dio and video recordings, film and other 
audiovisual materials, as the\ pertain to teaching and learning. Within 
library anr! information science the focus is o.i the operation and 
manps^ment of information services for education-related organizations 
All aspects of information techno'ogy related to education are considered 
within the scope 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges (JC) 

University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) 

Mathematical Sciences 3uilding, Room 81 18 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 9u>24 

Telephone: (213) 825-3931 

Development, administration, and evaluation of two-year public and 
private community and junior colleges, technical mstnutes.and two-year 
branch university campuses Two-year college students, faculty, staff, 
curricula, programs, support services, libraries, and comm unity services 
Linkages between two-year colleges and business/industrial organi- 
zations. Articulation of two-year colleges with secondary and four-year 
postsecondary institutions 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics (FL) 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
3520 Prospect Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
Telephone: (202) 298-9292 

Languages and language sciences, theoretics* and applied linguistics, 
ali areas of foreign language, second language, and linguistics in- 
struction, pedagogy, or methodology; psycho linguistics and the psychol- 
ogy of language learning, cultural and intercultural context of languages, 
application of linguistics in language teaching, billnguahsm and bilingual 
education, sociolinguistics, study abroad and international exchanges, 
teacher training and qualifications specific to the teaching of foreign 
languages and second languages, commonly and uncommonly taufint 
languages, including English as a seconj language, related curriculum 
developments and problems. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 

Skills (CS) 
National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
Telepho^: (217) 328-3870 

Rerding, English, and communication skills (verbal and nonverbal), pre- 
school through college, educational research and instruction develop- 
ment in reading, wnting, speaking, and listening; identification, diagnosis, 
and remediation of reading problems; speech communication (i>ciudiny 
forensics), mass communication, interpersonal and small group inter- 
action, interpretation, rhetorical and communication theory, speech 
sciences, and theater Preparation of instructional staff and related 
personnel in these areas, 

All aspects of reading behavior with emphasis on physioiogy, psychology, 
sociology, and teaching; instructional materials, curricula, testa/measure- 
ment and methodology at all levels of reading; the role of libranes and 
other agencies in fostering and guiding reading; Diagnostics and remedial 
reading services in schools and clinical settings. Preparation of rf admg 
teachers and specialists 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 

Schools (RC) 
New Mexico State University 
Box3AP 

Las Cnices, New Mexico 88003 
Telephone: (505) 646-2623 

Economic, cultural, social, or other factors related to educational 
programs and practices tor rural residents, American Indians/Alaska 
Natives, Mexican Americans, and migrants, educational practices and 
programs in all small schools, outdoor education 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and 

Environmental Education (SE) 
Ohio State University 
1200 Chambers Road, iioom 310 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
Telephone: (614) 422-6717 

Science, mathematics, and environmental education at ."I levels, and 
withi ^ tn*«c three broad subject areas, the following topics development 
of cun «culum and instructional materials, teachers and teacher education, 
learning theory/outcomes {including the impact of parameters such as 
interest level, intelligence values, and concept development upon 
learning in these fields) educational programs, research and evaluative 
studies, media applications, computer applications 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 

Education (SO) 
Social Science Educate. Consortium, Inc. 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
Telephone: (101) 492-8434 

AH levels of social studies and social science education, content of the 
social science disciplines, applications of theory and research to social 
science education, contributions of social science disciplines (anthro- 
pology, economics, geography, history, sociology, social psychology, 
political science), education as a social science, comparative education 
(K-12), content and curriculum materials on "social" topics such as law 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education (SP) 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 610 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Telephone: (202) 293-2450 

School personnel at a'l levels, teacher selection and training, preservice 
and mservtce preparation, and retirement, the theory, philosophy, and 
practice of teaching, curricula and genera! education not specifically 
covered by other clearinghouses, all aspects of physical education, 
health education, and recreation education 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and 

Evaluation (TM) 
Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, New Jersey 0854! 
Telephone: (609) 734-5176 

Tests and other measurement devices; methodology of measurement 
and evaluation, aoplication of tests, measurement or evaluation in 
educational projects or piograms, research design and methodology in 
the area of testing and measurement/evaluation, learning theory in 
genera! 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education (UD) 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Institute for Urban and Minority Education 
Box 40 

525 W. 1 20th Street 

New York, New York 10027 

Telephone: (212) 678-3433 

Programs and practices in public, pa.ochial, and private schools in urban 
areas and the education of particular racial/ethnic mmonty children and 
youth in various settings — local, national, and international, the theory 
and practice of educational equity urban and m" onty experiences, and 
urban and minority social institutions and services. 



ERIC 



£|--'nted education, ethnic studies, bias and discrimination, aging, adoption. 
Y^> nen*s equity, and sex education. 



Educational Resources Information Center 

(Central ERIC) 
National Institute of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20208 
Telephone: (202) 254-5500 

ERIC Processing & Reference Facility 

ORI, Inc., Information Systems Program Office 
4833 Rugby Avenue, Suite 301 
Bethesda, Maryland 20814 
Telephone: (301) 656-9723 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

Computer Microfilm International Corporation (CMIC) 
3900 Wheeler Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304 
Telephone: (703) 823-0500 

Oryx Press 

2214 North Central Avenue at Encanto 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
Telephone- (602) 254-6156 
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The ERIC System 



Whac is ERIC ? 

ERIC is a nationwide information system funded by the National Institute of 
Education. ERIC is designed to make information on all aspects of education 
readily available. ERIC covers such subjects as child development, classroom 
tecnniques, reading, science, social studies, counseling, career education, 
adult education, rural and urban education, teacher education, higher education, 
testing, educational administration, and special educal *on. 

Who can use ERIC ? 

You can--whether you are a teacher, researcher, librarian, student, legislator, 
parent, or anyone else who is interested in information related to education. 

Where is ERIC ? 

More than 700 libraries and other institutions in the U.S. and other countries 
have the ERIC document collection on microfiche. Write to ERIC/EECE* for a 
list of th^ ERIC collections in your state. Many more institutions subscribe 
to the printed indexes for the ERIC collection. 

What is in ERIC ? 

When you use ERIC, you can find citations to: 

ERIC Documents - primarily unpublished cr "fugitive" materials, including 
more thai,* 220,000 research studies, program descriptions 
and evaluations, conference proceedings, curriculum 
materials, bibliographies, and other documents. 

ERIC Journals - articles in more than 750 education-related journals. 

How do I use ERIC to find citations ? 

ERIC Documents - Use ERIC's monthly abstract journal Resources in Education 
(RTE). RIE includes subject, author, and institution 
indexes and gives you an abstract of each cited document. 

LRIC Journals - Use ERIC's other monthly publication Current I ndex to 

Journals in Education ( CUE ) . CUE lists about 1800 new 
journal citations each month and includes a shcrt annotation 
for most articles cited. 



Prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
(HRIC/EECE). *ERIC/EECF; addr3ss and phone number are on the back of this page. 
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What if I want to read a document or journal article cited in RIE or CUE? 



ERIC Documents - The complete text of most ERIC documents is available on 

"microfiche 11 (a 4 x 6 inch card of microfilm) which n ist be 
read on a microfiche reader. Libraries and other institutions 
which have the ERIC collection have microfiche readers. Many 
institutions also have microfiche reader-printers that can 
make paper copies from the microfiche. 

ERIC Journal" - To read the article from a CUE citation, you look up the 
journal in your library or ask your librarian to borrow it 
for you. (Articles cited in CUE are not available on 
microfiche. ) 

How can ERIC materials be ordered? 



ERIC Documents - Most ERIC documents can be ordered from the ERIC Documei ; Repro- 
duction Service (EDkS) in Alexandria, Virginia. You can write 
ERIC/EECE for an order form or use the one in each RIE issue. 



ERIC Journals - About 7S% of the journal articles cited in CUE can be ordered 
from University Microfilms in Ann Arbor, Michigan. w rite *R±C/ 
EECE for an order form or use the order information in CUE. 



How can I search ERIC by computer ? 



One -f the most efficient ways to use ERIC is to order a computer search of th 
ERIC data base on a particular topic. There are computer search services in many 
libraries and other institutions as well as at most ERIC Clearinghouses. To get a 
ccmivjter search, describe your topic to the person who will do the search; the 
search will then be designed and run through a computer. You will receive a print- 
out with citations from RLE and from CUE : a fee is usually charged for computer 
searches. Write any ERIC CI earinghou Q e for more information on search services in 
your state. 



How does information get into ER IC? 

Sixteen ERIC Clearinghouses, in various locations across the U.S., collect and 
process ERIC documents for RIE and prepare citations for CUT. Each Clearinghouse 
is responsible for a different subject area, such as elementary and early childhood 
education or teacher education. 



Do the Clearinghouses offer any other servi ces? 

The ERIC Clearinghouses offer various services including answering questions, 
searching ERIC by computer, and distributing mini-bibliographies, newsletters, 
and other publications. Check with individual Clearinghouses for details. 



How do I find out more about ERIC? 



ERIC 



Contact the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education or any 
other ERIC Clearinghouse. We will be happy to send you additional information 
on ERIC, RIE , CUE , other ERIC Clearinghouses, computer searches, or document 
ordering. We can also send you a list of ERIC collections and institutions offer- 
ing computer searches of ERIC in your geographical area. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood Education 
College of Education 

University of Illinois g9 
805 W. Pennsylv ^ia Ave. 
Urbana, IL 61801 f 217) 333-1386 



More Taiks 
with 

Teachers 

Lilian G. Katz 



;ERic Cleanngnouse on Elementary 
and Early Childhood Education 



More Talks with Teachers 



ORDER 



lntheti\etimel\ attic Irs < olleM teei here , l)r 
1 1 1 1 ci n ci kat/ continues lo speak to h\v he 
educator sand those u hemorkdiree !l\ with 
\oung< hildrenahoul important issues m the 
field of early childhood education 



• Contemporary Perspectives on the Roles 
of Mothers and Teachers examines the 
distmctioiu hetween the 1 orientations ot 
these two groups toward children, pointing 
out wavs both pla\ an essential role in 
children's growth and development 



• The Professional Preschool Teacher 

pro[)oses distinctions among professional, 
nonprofessional, and unprofessional 
responses by illustrating t\pes ot response 
to a dispute 1 between two presc hoolers o\ er 
a turn on a tricve le 



• Ethical Issues in Working with Young 
Children examines problems ta< e <i b\ those 
irnoh ed in the 1 e are 1 and edu< ation 01 

r luldren, ottering probing anahsis ot the 
U\u hen's relationship uitli parents and 
e olleagues in the professional setting 

• Assessing the Development of Young 
Children proposes eleven dimensions useiui 
in determining how an indiudual child s 
ele i \e i le)pment is gomgat a partie ulartimeon 
the 1 basis ot e\er\da\ beha\ iors that indie ate 
natural fluctuations in growth 

» Helping Others with Their Teaching 

proposes ideas to help superusors ot 
t'-ae hers and te\ic hoi e due a tors doc ieie> how 
thev can best achise and eneourage the 
ma >ter\ ot professional skills in \he teac hers 
and students with w horn t hev work 

'( atalog #P)tt, <)hpp , s; 97 postpaid* 



Also axailable Pom IKK H C f 



Talks with Parents: 

On Living with Preschoolers 

Parents ot pre s< hooters face 1 countless ( hallenges everything 
tmm sibling rr\alr\ to tood dislikes Also b v t than kat/, the M 
<uli< les e ollev ted in Talks with Parents On In tug with 
Piesi /;e»e>/e/s address parents' most persistant ( oik ems ahouf 
their ( luldren's growth and dewlnpment Originalh appelating 
asme>nfhl\ < olumns in Patents \ta#a/me, these r|is< ussionsaie 
e)l inte-re's: to an\ f >nre«nt ot \nung < luldren, as well as to 
professionals dealing with tamilies 

K atalug # p)t>, tJHpp , \(, <r» postpaid! 



ic 



TJT 



Df Kat? an 
internationally' 
known 'ecturc and 
educator is a 
professor of early 
childhood educatior 
and Duectoi of the 
ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Elementary and 
Eahv Childhood 
Edi cation 



' ot \iV/o u// /, ,,, /( //(7s 

( -Haloi' / |n;, 'ii,p f , ,,| s,~ ( )( fl 

< opies oi talks u tth (\iicnts ( )n 
I mm: v ith /Vesr ho >/ors . ( atalog » 
' J«')pp a! sf> l i ~ ea< I] 

1 > * v l( >^e ( ri(. ( i 01 r 1 1 < ) r o a on 1» m i« h "s 
mad' 1 pa\able to (fie I ni\ersit\ ot Mlirw>ts 
( Ue< ks from outside the t S mu^i be 
pa\ab!einlJ s dollars through a I s bank 
s<ur\ , we ( annot bill, pa\ment must 
a< ( ompatu all orders 



Yes! 



Vnei n.c rn« >ie mh n m if ion 
al)out other ' RK I I ( f prudin t> and 
m'p if es, mam ot wlm h an- ircf 



Please ml m \oui niailin^atUhess below 

Same 

Street 



C.ty 
State 



\\\\\ l() 



fRK EtC E 

University ot Illinois 
C ulloge of Education 
HOI W. Pennsylvania Ave 
Urhana, II 61801 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



6. "3 



ORDER 



Please send the items checked to* 
Name 



For the COST ITEMS requested, I enclose 
$ 



□ Check □ Money Order 

Check or money order, made payable to the 
University of Illinois, must accompany all 
orders. Prices include postage and handling 
Please allow4 to 6 weeks for delivery of cos; 
items. 

Checks from outside the United States must 
be payable in U.S. dollars through a U.S. 
bank. Overseas orders are sent su rface mail 



Mail to: ERICEECE 

University of Illinois 
College of Educalion 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, IL 61801 



Street 




Cty 



State 



-Zip 



Title/Occupation 
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Available upon Request 



Other Products & Services 



Information about ERIC 

□ The ERIC System 

□ ERIC Clearinghouses 

□ ERIC Microfiche Collection Locations 

□ Be an ERIC Author 



c'RIC Digests 

— Brief discussions of current issues. 

□ Full-Day or Half-Day Kindergarten? 

□ Developing Homework Policies 

□ The Onlv Child 

□ Assessing Preschoolers' Development 



Annotated Reference Lists 

— Recent ERIC document citations on 
specific topics 

□ Child Sexual Abuse 

□ Children's Cognition and Learning 

□ Computers in Early Childhood Education 

□ Computers in Elerrentary Education 

□ Effects of Preschot' Education 

□ Infant Day Care 

□ Kindergarten Issues 

□ Latchkey Children 

□ Parent Involvement in Children's Learning 

□ Professionalism in Early Childhood 
Educatioi 



Also Available 

□ Sample issue of the ERIC/EECE Bulletin* 

ID Sample issu? of MicroNotes on Children 
& Computers 

Er|c 68 



ERIC/EECE Bulletin* 

— 4 issues per year. $5.00 sn the U. S.; 
$6.00 in all other countries. 

□ I would like to subscribe. 

MicroNotes on Children & 
Computers 

— 4 issues per year. $b 00 m the U.S., 
$10.00 in all other co jntries. 

□ I /ould like to subscite. 



ReadySearches 

—Recent computer searches of ERIC, 
containing at lea. t 35 citations to ERIC 
documents and journal articles. Includes 
abstracts. $7.00 each. 

□ Day Care Staff Training (Cat. 
#1600.004) 

□ Effects of Divorce on Childr\ n (Cat. 
#1600.005) 

□ Infants andTheir Caregivers (Cat. 
#1600.006) 

□ Kindergarten: Current Issues (Cat. 
#160<\ Cu/) 

□ Mention and Nutrition Education (Cat. 
#1600.008) 

□ Research on Child en's Play (Cat. 
#1600.016) 

□ Research on Preschc I Children (Cat 
#1600.017) 

□ Einployer-Supported Day Care (Cat 
#1600.020) 

□ Computers in the Preschool and 
Elementary School (Cat. #1600.021) 



Publications 



n More Talks with Teachers, by Lilian G 
Katz. (1984, ED 250 099) Cat #198, 96p., 
$5.95. 

P What's Happening in Elementary School 
Classrooms? Research on Time Use, 
Classroom Operations, and Activity 
Management, by Rhonda ?. Ross. (1983, 
ED 222 248) Ca . #197, 108p., $6.00. 

□ Talks with Parents: On Living with 
Preschoolers, by Lilian G. Katz. (1983, ED 
230 314) Cat. #196, 128p. *6.95. 

□ Intant/ Toddler Caregiving: An Annotated 
Bib'ingraphy, compiled by Alice S. Honig 
and Dopna Sasse Wittmer. (1982, ED 215 
781) Cu.. #195, 56p., $6.00 

□ Effects of Teacher Behavior on Preschool 
Children; A Review of Research, by 
Elizabeth Phyfe-Perkins. (198i, ED211 1?6) 
Cat. #194, 58p., $3.00. 



FRIC/EECE Clearinghouse staff 
members will also answer telephone or 
mail requests for information. 



* Formerly the ERK FKT Newsletter 
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Have you recently written 

• a research report? 

• a program description or evaluation? 

• a review of the literature? 

• a curriculum guide? 

• a conference paper? 

• any other unpublished document of five 
or more pages on the education or 
development of children from birth 
through early adolescence? 



ERIC/EECE invites you 

to subnit your document for possible 
inclusion in ERIC, one of the largest full text 
microfiche document collections and 
databases on education. Funded by the 
NaKonal Institute of Education, ERIC is used 
widely by teachers, students, policymakers 
and others interested in education. 

Cataloging information andabstracts of all 
ERIC documents, plus citations and 
annotations of selected journal articles, are 
computer searchable through most database 
vendors. The monthly abstract journals 
Resources in Education (RIE) and Current 
Index to Journals m Education (CUE) contain 
this information in print form. 



and paper t opies may also be ordered from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 

Approximately six months after your paper 
is accepted, \ ou will receive a complimentary 
microfiche of you, document and a icoy of 
the entry appearing in RIE. 



To submit 

please send two copies to. 

ERIC/EECE Acquisitions 
University of Illinois 
805 W. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Urbana, IL 61801 

Be sure tomcludeyour name, address, and 
telephone number. If you do not ha.'e an 
ERIC reproduction release form, we vvi.i be 
glad to send you one when we receive your 
document. 

Forfurther information, please write usat 
the above address or call (217) 333-1386. 



If your document is selected 

you will beasked to sign an ERIC document 
reproduction release form permitting your 
paper to be reproduced in paper copy and/or 
microfiche. ERIC microfiche collections can 
be found in more than 650 libraries and 
information centers. Individual microfiche 



Authors retain opynght of documents 
submitted to r RIC ar.d may publish 
them elsewhere Previously published 
documents are usuaily not accepted for 
the ERIC document collection. 



ERLC 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc. 

0 



NATIONAL EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 



Association for Childhood Education International (ACEh 
36 1 5 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20016 

Child Study Association of America 

9 East 89th Street 

New York, New York 1 0028 

National Hoad Start Association 
P.O. Box 52528 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74152 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Play Schools Association 

120 W. 57th Street 

New York, New York 10019 

Society for Research in Child Development 
Institute of Child Study 
45 Walmer Road 
r onto, Ontario, Canada M5R 2X2 

Southern Association Or children Under Six 
Box 5403 
Brady Station 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72215 
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NATIONAL EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 



Action For Child' en's Television 
46 Austin Street 
Newtonville, MA 02 1 60 

American Academy of Pediatrics 
Committee on Infant and Preschool Children 
1801 Hinman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60204 

Child Care Information Exchange 
C-44 

Redmond, WA 98052 

Child Welf?re League of America 

67 Irving Place 

New York, New York 10003 

Children's Bureau 

Office of Child Development 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 20201 

Children's Defense Fund 
P.O. Box 7584 
Washington. D.C. 20044 

Children's Television Workshop 

One Lincoln Plaza 

New York, New York 10023 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America inc 
1 40 1 K Street, NW 
Washington, DC. 20005 

Day Care Information Service 
8701 Georgia Avenue 

Suite 800 7 i 

Silver Springs, MO 209 iO 



Delta Phi Upsilon 

National Honorary Fraternity of Ear ly Childhood Educat 
c/o Thelma Provines 
2920 Midweek Dr ive 
Alhambra, California 

Foundation For Child Development 
Carnegie International Center 
345 East 46th Street 
Suite 700 

New York, New York 10017 



REGION ONE 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 



Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc. 

7fi 



Name: | American Montessori SocletiT 



Address 1 : 1 1 50 Fifth Avenue 
Address 2: 
City: 
Zip: 

Contact: 



NewYonc statB . 


NY 


10011 Phone: 


212-924-3209 





Name: [Boston Assoc for the Education of Young Children" 

Address 1 : |289 Summer Street 
Address 2: 
City: 
Zip: 



Somervllle 



02160 



State: MA 



Contact: [Sandy Ruben" 



Phone: 



Type: KCE 



Name: | Early Childhood Educators" 



Addrass i: Lesley College 



Address 2: |29 Everett Street 

City: 



Cambridge 



02141 



Zip: 



Contact: j Professor nary tllndess" 



State: tia 



Phone: 617-868-9600 



Type: ECE 



Nome: [Kindergarten Assoc oTcf 



Address 1 : | Columbus SchobT 
Address 2: 



Concord Street 



City: 
Z1D: 



Norwalk 



06654 



State: CT 



Phone: 203-852-9615 



Contact: I Susan Slama 



Type: KCE 



14 Ri chare Road 



Mame: [N E Assoc for the Education of Young Childre n 

Addressi:[ 
Address 2: 

City: [Vernon sto te: fcf 

Zip: 



O6006 



Phone: 



Contact: |Haureen Staggenborg 



Type: ECC 



G 


name: New York Assoc for the Education of Young Children 




Address 1: 


361 South Kllburn Rood 




Address 2: 










city: 


Garden City 


State: NY 




Zip: 


11530 


Phone: 






Contact: 


Alice Brown 




] Type: ECE 
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Name: Western MA Assoc for the Education of Young Children 




Address 1: 


80 Pearl Street 




Address 2: 


1 








City: 


South Hadley 




State: MA 




Zip: 


01075 


Phone: 






Contact: Jan Stetson 


Type: | ECE 


8 


Nome: Southwestern CT Assoc for the Ed of Young Children 




Address i: 


29 Terrace Place Ext. 






Address 2. 




City: 


New MWord 


State: CT 




Zip: 


06776 


Phone: 




Contact: Judy Better 


Type: lECE 
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Name: southern HE Assoc for the Ed of Young Children 




Address 1: 72 Bonnybank Rd 




Address 2: | 




City: 


South Portland 


State: ME 




Zip: 


04106 


Phone: 




Contact: Joan Beckf ord 




Type: ECE 


10 


Nome: 


Hertford A**oc for the Education of Young Children 




Address t: 60 Tiffany Prlve 




Address 2: 






City: |i 


Windsor 




State: CT 




Zip: 1 


36905 


Phone: 






Contact: Carol Kuszlk 


Type: ECE 



Mama: [Northeastern CT Assoc for the Ed of Young Children" 

Address 1 : 1 6 04 Brown's Rood 

Address 2: I ■ 
City: 



Mansfield 



06268 



Zip: 

Contact: |Terry Dezso" 



State: CT 



Phone: 



Tjqe: ECE 



Mame: [Southeastern CT Assoc for the Ed of Young Children 



Address 1 : |9 Lake Avenue 
Address 2: 

City: 
Zip: 



Ninontic 



06357 



State: CT 



Phone: 



Contact: lAnne Rock 



Type: ECE 



Mama: [Shoreline Assocfortho Education of Young Children" 



Address 1 : [83 WHlioms Drive 
Address 2: 



City: 


Guilford 




Stote: CT 


Zip: 


06437 


Phone: 





"i ype: 



ECE 



Mame: l«aw Haven Assoc for the Education of Young Children 

Address 1 : |60 Hobort Street - 
Address 2: 

City: 
Zip: 



New Haven 



06511 



Stote: CT 



Phone: 



Contact: I Carlo Horwitz 



Type: KCE 



Mame: gjj Fairfield Assoc for the Education of Young Children 



Adoi ssi: |6i Wade street 
Address 2 

City: 
Zip: 



Bridgeport 



06604 



Stote: CT 



Phone: 



Contact: | Patsy Kohout" 



Type: ECE 
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Hame: South FairfieM Assoc for tho Ed of Voung Children 




Address 1: Noroton Presbyterian N.S. 




Address 2: P.O. Box 340 




City: 


Dan en 


State: CT | 




Zip: 


06820 


Phone: 




Contact: Carol tlcGee 






] Type: ECE 


17 


Homo: CT Association for the Education of Young Children ~ 




Address 1:|Chlld Work Center 




Address 2. Bartlett Ave 




City: 


Norwalk 






State: CT 




Zip: 


0U85O 




Phone: 






Contact: Karfn Salzmann 




Type: ECE 
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Name: southeastern MA Assoc for the Ed of Voung Children 




Address 1: 235 North nam Street 




Address 2: 










City: 


Acushnet 


State: MA 




Zip: 


02743 




Phone: 






Contact: (Andrea St. Germain 


Type: ECE 
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Name: 


Hontachusetts Assoc for the Ed of Voung Children 




Address 1: 1 1 Bruce Street 




Address 2: 










City: 


Littleton 


State: MA 




Zip: 


01460 




Phone: 






Contact: Diane Win he 1 ma 


Type: ECE 


20 


Nome: 


MH Association for the Education of Voung Children 




Addi ess 1 : 18 Rumford Street 




Address 2: 




City: 1 


Concord 






State: NH 




Zip: < 


53301 


Phone: 1 




Contact: SueRowe 






Type: ECE 



SO 
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Namo:|VT Association for the Education of Young Children 




Address 1: Champlaln College 




Address 2: 




City: 


Burlington 


State: VT j 




Zip: 


05401 


Phone: 






Contact: Jim Squires 


Type: ECE 


22 


Name: noma Association for the Education of Young Children 




Address 1: 27 Coyle Street 




Address 2: | 




City: 


Portland 


State: ME 




Zip: 


04105 


Phone: 






Contact: Linda Rogoff 




Type: ECE 


23 


Noma: | Eastern ME Assoc for the Ed of Young Children 




Address 1 : 1 287 French Street 






Address 2: 




City: 


Bangor 


State: ME 




Zip: 


04401 


Phone: 




Contact: Nancy Jeff ers 




Type: [r.CE 


24 


Noma: | York Countg Assoc for the Ed of Young Children 




Address 1 : RFD*2 




Address 2: Box 1095 




City: 


Limerick 


state: ME 




Zip: 


04048 


Phone: 




Contact: Marsha Hodgkins 


Type: ECE 


25 


Name: 


Central ME Assoc for the Ed of Young Children 




Address 1: 31 Prospect Street 




Address 2: 




City: 


Sardiner 


State: ME 




Zip: I 


04345 


Phone: 






Contact: nary Jane Grey 


Type: ECE 



8/ 
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29 



Wame: [gj_A8soc for the Education of Young Chimren 



Address i : |24 HumphreysRd 
AOdre&s 2 



City: 1 Born ng ton 
Zip: [02806 



State: Rl 



Phone: 



Contact: poyce Butler ] Type: 



M«me: [CT Association for Human Services 



Address 1 : [880 Asylum Av e" 
Address 2: 
City: 



Hartford 



06105 



Zip: 

Contact: Irteuhew Reined 



State: CT 



P^ne: 203-522-7762 



Type: JCE 



"2.Tii: jnontossorl Association of CT 

Address 1 : Inontessorl School of Greater HartforF 



Address 2. [70 : remington Ave 

City: " 



I 



West Hoi fford 



Zip: '06119 



State: CT 



Ptor»9: 203-236-45u5 



Contact: I Carol Kuszlk 



Type: [fcCE 
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winners 




The practical and readable materials listed here are especially valuable 
for parents, teachers, and others who want to learn more about how 
\ nuns children grow and learn This sampling of recent and classic 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals represents our burgeoning knowledge 
about early childhood education ano chiU development Order* should 
be plced with the publisher listed 



A Iministering Programs for Young Children. J F Brown 
ed Washington r* ; National \sso< uition ,oi the f du. auon 
of loung Childiv:; i'fS! 7 on 

Addresses issues directors ke in providing hi i luahtv 
programs for >< ungchildren ,tafl health f. ltM < es program 
and working with fai"|i' n 

fle/bre tf/e tfas/cs Creating Convvrsat- . *r Children 
B Bos Turn the Page Press 2«U Baldwi . . ., os »m ,l[ e CA 
9.1678 1983 $12 50 

resse;* that the child-centered process is the key to chil- 
dren s .earniP', through experience 

Birth to 0.?e Year: Month by Month Descriptions of the 
Baby s Development with S .ggestions for Games and Ac- 
ttvttt's. wf Segal The Mailman Fam-'v Prpsr. 707 West' hester 
Ave, V hi te Plains NY I0MM 1984 >14 95, *7 95 pa^r 

Ideas for parents t ,nd teachers to match ac hvsti.-s with the 
child s development 

?££> Ch l id Care - Hru *o Bring Lp a Healthy Black 
Child in America: A Guide to Emotional and Psycholog- 
ical Development. I P i Mineral].' \ \ Poussamt New \ork 
Nmon & Sdsu ,ter 1975 \*95 

An exceptional supportive f or u de. standing the 

Black child 'mm mf.iinv throu* ■ ac'ol»-sietH e 

The Block Book, Ret. Ed. fc s Hir.ch .-d Washington DC 
National Association for the hducat:on of Young' Children 
1984 $7 00 " ' 

Children learn with blocks' See whv they are one or the 
best investments for children from toddlerhood through the 
eiementary year ? 

Hut Won 't Granny Need Her Socks? Dealing Effectiivb 

with Children % s Concerns about Death and Dying. D W 

KnowlesanoN Reeves Dubuque, Iowa Kendall Hunt '383 
to 2o 

Helps aduits respond appropriately to children's questions 
and concerns about death and dying 



Careers in Earl> Childhood Education/ 4 Washington 
Di National Assoc i a tion f .* t n. \ d»u .aion of Vuung Vhil- 
(iren. 198* >>mgl*- c opv \r vv with sHt -addressed, stamped en- 
velope 

\ hy teac h young < hildreu » h ^pU ,rcs t areers in the profes- 
sion 

Caring for Infant* and loddlers: What Works, What 
Doesn't Vol I! R >\'eugebauer and R Lone, eds Child Cure 
^^^^^^^^^^ ^c^r^^^. PO Box 28%, Redmond. WA 98073 

How to plan and operate good group progra* o for infants 
and toddlers 

"Chocsing Good Toys for Young Children/' S Feeney and 
M Maganck Washington DC N onal Association for the 
fcducation for /oung C hildren. Single copy free with self- 
addressed, stamped envelope 
Tips ior selecting and making the bes >ys 

Constructive Play. Applying Piaget in the Preschool, Rev. 

Ed. is K Forman and F Hill, eds Menlo Park. Calif Addison- 
Wesley. 1984 $12 50 

Open-ended act./ities and gime, for ( hildren to learn 
anu.it the physical and social world as well <u themselves 

Creative Activities for Young < hildren. M H ( henfeld New 
York Hare on rt Brace Jovanovk h 198 \ $20 95 

A humanistic approach to child development through 
learning activities that appeal tt i hildren 

A Curriculum for Preschoots. i >,eefe,dt Columns Ohio 
Merrii-, 1980 $13 95 

Outlines a basic and sound approach for teaching vounr 
chilo en m groups ' 

Curriculum Planning for Young Children. I F Brown eu 
Washington DC National Association for the Education of 
Young Cm'.dren, 1982 $6 SO 

i'rachcal curriculum activities and techniques presented 
by experienced teachers Includes many ol the best articles 
from young Child, en 
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me Development „ f Lan k iage and Reading in Young 

Seas*" Rlaum (o,umbus - 0h, ° Merrill ''»"« 

Describes how langrage develops through theory re- 
seirch.o.id .ittrntion ,j the prerequisites for learning to' redd 

Educating Special Learners, (i P CartwrigM C A tart- 
wnght. and M R Ward Belmont. I ,|,f Wadswo.m I9X< 

\ comprehensive introductory text about handuapped 
gifted, and other spec lal needs ( hildren 

Encouraging Employer Support to Working Parents: 
Community Strategies for Change. I) Friedman ( enter for 
!.HS ! w'"H? () K " t ' ar<h ■ ,7lhS ».^^ V. 

Mrateg.es and res >urc«-s for hu.lditm good programs tor 
voiiuif , hildren .oth employer support 

Fatherhood l .S A. n Winn..ui l< Kohl and The tatfurhood 

[;;;^\^«l!;f><^ ^M.mv. n u. *^, Hk M 

National guide fop,o s .,., n)s vmiP . ; and other re ,0.10 es 
for and about fathers 

4 Gond Beginning for Babies. Guidelines for Group C are. 
•01 »k l 1 Washington DC \at,o„,| W,« , 

ttion f.,r the Mutation of Wig ( hildren 1975 it, .10 

fiat heal ideas for implementing a high quality program ,, , r 
-ntaots Int hides sucueshom -or pr og r<im ...anning pU r ()11 . 
stall facile and health 



ins 
h 



Good Beginnings: Parenting in the Eon Yea,s I fy, 
and^jlfHd High Nope- duo \ R lu , r >s , Vp |lan „ M| M 

Vns.ble advuv all aieas of child develop, tor p., 
ents of < luldrc . from birth through three 



•Guidelines f„ r Selecting Bias-Free Textbooks and 

K 1?H ,* V" 1IH ' "" ' B'«'k". 'or (h.Klr-n 

IMI Hlo.idy ,iv. New > . ,r k V, il"J{ .wi 

^K< slaais foi , ho„Mng boo RS Ireeo,' Uere.uypes for ( bil 

Grou ing Wisdom (iron ing Wonder. Helping >our ( hud 
ham from Both Through Fin Year,. ' \\ <llH | [, 

Knolts V» \ork Maim.llan 1 • , 

\ pra,t.talresourtef. lts mterc j ,„ helpim, the,, 

« hildren learn through r\ 

(iwwing Lp Free: Raising Your Child In the 80's. L t 

logreNn New York Bantam !"81 *t)<)5 

How to acoid the pitfalls ,„ antler Unvnusm and enhantt 
ttie fathers role 

AC ? to Discipline. I (1 s t oi,e Washington DC National 
•v..sociafion for the Fdu< .ition of Voung ( hildren. \-r.H $.? no 
What adults can do to avoid problems, how to help children 
learn self-control, and sullod ways to talk with children 



Helping Children Learn abou, Reading.' I A shnke- 
dan? Washington DC Nat.onal Ksowat.on for th, Idu.a 
hon of Voung Children, WA Single topv tree - u h .„„ 
addressed, stamped envelope 

Rea 1 Me wacs to encourage children s interest <!n <l sk.ll in 
reading u ,th. ■> isolated lessons Suggests good books for 
t hildren from 1 .fancy ' trough the early elementary years 

"How to t loose a Good Early ChiUhocd Pr, -iram " 

VWnngtor DC National W...t.on for the Kde, . t,«ai of 
Young Ch.Hren 1083 S m U- .opv free vilti self-ad< r ,eu 
stamped envelope Also available in Spanish 

What t. look for v,hen selecting or offer.ng a , ch , lW Jit. 
program for v ourog children 

How to Generate Values in Young Chddren: I, legrits 
J/or,e.vry. Inu:- duality, SelfConfidence, and Wisdom. 

Kiley Wash Igfon f) ( Natio ,a' Vssot ...tam for the hi 
ut<i>ion ol Voting 1 hildren lost 

Demonst.ates how adults treat . hild.e.i «'« k« • dn 

'•''•n<e..M..rly leading play „r ,o,let Va...,K dis, ,phii, 
.mil otht 1 daily ,u tiyities 

"How to P,an and Start a i.ood Farly Childhood Pro- 
gram. ,,>,„, ()i N,d.oM|.WMt,.n-,r f he,,h. 

'^;o„ , / v )H11! , ■ !ui ii( 11 msi s.. lt ,. ( , (( , pv !r „, „ M|( 

aoores.s>'d stamper ■■u\, \,,pe 

NrpsandrtsiHiutsiuriKHu,^ ( , 'ft pr , MM) , 
lor \<>um> children 

? ^ fe * A 117/1 7 ,v/r " u ^ * » '// 

\n rnttuiM«isft mhf.11 ippriMih t« <w -„.,„ t u.in 
ttin.irn. .Hid hHpin^ thrni M ,K ( tj s . , r „ , ^ lUU , I|S 

^^mtC are H inn H :ADisi H nforIro wt H . \v Hli||i , u (J 

f;i;<is 'tnci tM-nriw Mutij.-tMiiis rm N.uh.ts ..; h mis .rd 
r< -tfu'.t'rs 

Ihi Infants We Varv! or. Ret t t f \ , . iM , , f , 4 . ( , 

< li'Micn i - , ,1. ' ~ 

i'm< ht ,il ^;iVf |, Ml r,.* s ., ,,,,i tir n , , ( , i ( , >\ \ t 

Just Sretendint-Hrys fo Hetp ( /| , /i/m „ 

N I Piei.tite Ha'l, | W| s|. r .^ V)<)1 [/il{H>1 

'e«l«u«,ues lor par, .its and bath rs „ .-,„ ourage , h.l- 
(lien s pr 'fend p 1 iy 

M«HW/nff fc fl-v l ore Dollars: A Financial Handbook. 

' ' ,0 ^" ! <<»'.bndge Mass s,,a„, f>ss Ua,l..bh 

ttom (.ryphon House i^ii, ()|, st pi) H,, x •— , xp ,. 

A prdihi.il .main al nian.nscmenr .-uidc f M r dirrtt-.^ ,f 
programs for ymimj c hildren 
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More Than Graham Ct ackers: Nutrition Education and 
Food Preparation with Young Children. N Wanamaker. K 
Hearn.andS Richarz Washington, DC NaJ,_-al Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 1979 $4 00 

Recipes, finger plays, and teacmng ideas to help children 
learn to select and f .pare nutritious foods 

Music in Our Lives: The arty Years*. D T Mc. maid 
Washington. DC National ,- ,sociat'on (or the Education of 
Young Children, 1979 $3 51 

You can teach children <o iing. listen and Dlav instruments 
even if your own skills are limited' 

Number in Preschool and Kindergarten. Fducational Im- 
plications ofPiagets Theory. C Kanin Washington, DC 
National Association for the Education of Youn« Children 

Demonstrates how evtrvd^v activities not worksheets 
help children learn about mathemat'cs 

\utrition for the Whole Family. \ ( Uqua t , fK j p \\ K . 
Clenahan f nglewoo'l e hffs \J iVenrue-Hdll I'Wi <i5 
Includes K«sk nutritional information and a wide variety 
f ideas for teaching children about mention 

Oneness and Separates f>ss. l Kaplan New York Simon & 
Schuster H78 

Poet.- ill;, evokes the development or an infant and loddler 
in her or f\s pnrnarv intimale relationship -,Mth the mothering 

Phr time Learning Games for Young Children, \ S Honig 
>w«\euse I mversitv Press l/>00 lamesviij^ Ave >vr u us- VY 
I Y>\', 'asj <\ \ >\) 

E\er>( a> ways to enru h a child's learning from ages 2 to 
h for parents and family day care providers 

Qualify Day Care: A Handbook of Choices for Parents 
and Caregivers. R C rndslev and M R Bradbaro Higle- 
wood I h!K \ I p» t nfce-Hall l<>«Sj V. 4,5 

h> * Vf u " ' hl|f| < trends aspei ts of good programs and 
proi -dujMs for srlrv ring and monitoring child tare 

Raiting {,<>ud Children: Helping tour Child Through the 
Stages of Moral Development. I lukona .\eu York han- 
tam Km m" «n 

\\n»s to nelp children become responsible and decent 
people 

Schoo Age Child Care An Action Manual. R K Baden, A 
den- J 3 Levme an' M >ehgson \ubum House 14 Ded- 
ham St . Dover. MA 02030 V)H> >15(X 

Comprehensive guide for starting and managing a program 
for school-age children Includes sample fo-ms 

Stages of Reading Development, f S Chali fvw York 
McGraw-Hill, ; M j>;H95 

For parents, teachtrs, and boards of educatio.i who want 
to make informed decisions about teach i g children to read 




Strategies for Teaching Young Children, .nd ed J A 

Vhkkedanz, M L York, 1 S Mewart and D \ White Kngle- 
v\ood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Nl <J1'*5 

\n introduction to <. urnuiluni develop: H»nt f<-r voting chil- 
dren based on a who'" child approac h 

Teaching: What Its x!l About, I U \na|„ R <;< Idman 
and I S Anglin New York Harper & Row \<)s> Ml 00 

Introduces prospective teachers to 'he profession through 
ei counter* *ith me real world 

To Listen to a Child: Understanding the Normal Prob 
lens of Growing Up. T B Brazelton Reading, Mass 
Addison-Wesley, '984 $ 1 5 C J5 

A positive approach to help adults ui.dcrstanc how chil- 
dren's developmental needs are revealed through common 
behaviors such a* fears and tantrums 

Toward Understanding Children, i v nickedan?. D 
Schickedanz. <md P Forsyth Boston I f ttl<* Brown I98' ; 
$19 95 

A contemporary approach to learning about human devel- 
opment from infancy through adolesceme 
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Traits of a Healthy Family. D Curran W mston Press, 430 
Oak Grove, Minneapolis, IvH 55403 1983 $14 35. Si 95 pafK r 
A refreshing approach to how families function well and 
ways in which admits and children can build upon their 
strengths. 

Understanding the Multicultural Experience in Early 
Childhood Education. O N. Saracho and B Spodek, eds 
Washington, DC National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, 1983 $5 50. 

Suggests classroom F . -dices and materials to celebrate 
the unique contributions of many cultural groups 

What Is Quality Child Care? B.M. Caldwell and A G Hil- 
hard III Washington, DC National Association fc* the Edu- 
cation of Young Children, 1985. Call NAEYC for price 

Two perspectives on professional child care— essentia! if 
children are to become healthy and productive adults 

Who Am I in the Litres of Children? 2nd ed S Feeney. D 
Chnstensen. and E Muravcik Columbus, Ohio Merrill, 198.* 
$21 9f, 

A comprehensive introduction to the field of early child- 
hood education for prospective teacheis. 

TTie Whole Child: Early Education for the Eighties. 3rd 

ed J Hendnck St Louis Mosby. 1984 $24 95 

/ balanced and upbeat approach to teaching young chil- 
dren through attention to learning and child development 

Your Baby and Child: From Birth to Age Five. P Leach 
New York Knopf. 1981 $15.95, $995 paper 

A splendid self-help book abc it child development and 
childreanng for all parents and teaci.crs 



Periodicals 

Beginnings. PO Box 28%, Redmond, WA 98073 $20 (M) per 
year 

A new quarterly magazine nn practical topi* s of interest to 
teachers of young children 

The Black Child Advocate. National Bl.»ck Child Develop- 
ment Institute, i ft, \ Rhode Is! nd An* . N W Washinc *>n DC 
20005 $12 50 per year 

Quarterly newsletter advocating for Black children and 
their families 



Child Care Information Exchange. PO Box 2890 Red 
mond, WA 9PJ73 $20 00 per year 

Excelled bimonthly management magazine for administra- 
tors of child care programs 

Childhood Education. Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1)141 Georgia Ave. Suite 200, Wheaton MD 
20902 $32 00 per year 

Journal for teachers of children from birth through adoles- 
cence 



Dimensions. Southern Association on Children Under Six, 
Box J403, Brady Station, Little Roc k, AR 72215 *8 00 per year 
Journal kv teache s, directors, researchers, teacher edu- 
cators, and others interested in young children 

Interracial Hooks for Children Bulletin. Council on Inter- 
racial Books for Children. 1M41 Broadway, New York NY 
10023. $12 00 per year 

A valuable newsletter for selecting children's books and 
activities that fairly represent sex, age, culture, handicaps, 
and other human qualities 

Nurturing News. 187 Caselli Ave , San Francisco. CA 941 !4 
$15 CO per year 

Newsletter focusing on the role of men as teachers and 
fathers of young children 

School Age \OTES. PO Box 120674, Nashville, T\ 37212 
$12 95 per year 

BinK nthl> newsletter for teachers and directors of pro- 
grams W school-age children 

Young Children. National Association for the Lducation of 
Young Children. 1834 '\,:,necticut Ave . N W\ Washington DC 
20 '>9 $20 00 per year 

Bimonthly journal covers practical ideas, research, theory, 
new books, children's books and records—all aspect* of early 
childhood education 



Single copies of this brochure are tree with a self- 
addressed, stamped, bus:m\ss-size envelope, 2-24 copies 
25* each, 25-99 copies 10c each 100 or mo^e copies 5« 
each from 

National Association for the Education of Young 

Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 

202-232 8777 800-424-2460 



Copyright r 1984 by the Nat.onal Association for the I 
Education of Young Children 

Please inform NAEYC if you make copies to share with 
parents, teachers, or students, for library reserve, or for 
personal use so that we will know which articles are most 
valuable to our readers 

Permission to reprint is required only if this material is 
to be reprinted in another form such as a book, newsletter, 
or journal Request permission from NAF.YC in writing 
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Resources for Early Childhood Professionals 



National Association for the Education of Young Children 

1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 20009 




NAEYC books! 




#307 

Administering Programs for Young 
Children 

Janet F. Browr Editor. Today's prog^im director faces many 
demands: staff development, health protection, financial man- 
agement, program building, strengthening families, and ad- 
vocating for high quality programs! Quite a task, but these 
ideas, compiled from Young Children, will help you lead the 
way! ISBN #0*912674-90*3. 1984 224 pp. $7.00 

#132 

The Block Book 

Revised Edition 

Elisabeth S Hindu Editor. Why are blocks one of thr best 
Laming materials for children from ages 2 through 12? Explore 
how blocks contribute to every curriculum area, enjoy an- 
ecdotes about how children's play is expanded with blocks, see 
what masterful builders young children can be! Now with more 
photos, an index, and a chapter on the elementary grades! 
Order your new edition torfay to replace the worn one on your 
shelf! ISBN #0-912674-86-5. 1984 215 pp. $7.00 

#Iio 

The Child's Construction of Knowledge 

Ptaget for Teaching Chlldrea 

George E Forman arxi David S Kuschner. Improve the quality 
of your ttxching with this exciting and understandable discus- 
sion of how Plageft thaoty can be applied every day in your 
classroom! Offers unique teaming encounters to intrigue chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 and 5. Recommended for teachers 
and upper-level students. ISBN #0-8185-0231-2. 1983 244 

$6.00 

#202 

How to Generate Values in Young 
Children 

^VvJsdo 9 Honesty, Individuality, Self-Confidence and 
Sue Spayth Riley. Early reading, play security blankets, art 





activities, toilet learning, toy selection, discipline— how adults 
treat children does make a difference! Illustrated with real-lite 
situations, this enticing book is filled with promise for parents 
and teachers. ISBN #0-912674-88-1. 1984 94 pp. $4.50 

#201 

The Infants Wt i ,*re For 
Revised Edition 

J L Dittmann, Editor. How can we provide the $t for 
babies? Whether you work in x>me- or center-based programs, 
you need this practical guide on ^professional rare of infants 
and toddlers. Identifies key questions en admission policies, 
budgets, health precautions, staff training, legal respon- 
sibilities, and more . . . Contributors include T. Berry Brazelton 
end Burton L White ISBN #0-912674-€7-3. '984 119 pp. 

$3.50 

#117 

What Is Quality Child Care? 
Bettye Af Caldwell and Asa G. Hilltard III Professional child 
care is essential ir children are to become healthy and produc- 
tive adults. Caldwell and Hilliard challenge ear*y childhood 
educ'jors and the nation to give future generations the best 
care possible. The first 1984-45 NAEYC Comprehensive Mem- 
bership Benefit' Call NAEYC for ordering information. ISBN 
#0-912674-89-X. 19ft 

#122 

Woodworking for Young Childi.n 

Patty Skeen, Anita Payne ^ irner. and Salty Cartwright What 
woods are easiest to * wk with? What kinds of hammers and 
nails are br*t? How can you teach children woodworking . . . 
even if you ^-n't know a thing about carpent-y? This practical 
guide answers your questions and suggests how to conduc* a 
woodworking wonohop for parents, too. Give yourself a chance 
to learn a new skill! The final 1983-84 NAEYC Comprehensive 
Membership Benefit. ISBN #0-912674^5-7. 1984 104 pp. 
O I $5.00 



Color posters! 

NAEYC proudly introduces four dazzling color posteis to add to your 
collection! Every caption proclaims your professional commitment to 
young children. Great for classrooms, gifts, offices, children's rooms 
'Jlmics . . . wherever children and adults gather! 16" x 22". $4.00 each 
specify any four for $15.00, all eight for $25.00. 




♦475 Children: our investment in the future 




'f ■ " 



*476 Art: children's reflection 
of their v^>rld 



cRallr ri£« 

ry.L^tf fill*, skills 



*47« Childhoods challenge: 
mastering skills 



Discovery 



>Ne*4 



learning t 




♦479 Play— natural for 
children 



See p. il for NAEYC's striking black and 
white posters and your Commitment to 
Young Children poster. 



#481 Diicov.vy u teaming 
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♦477 Child™ team to love 
v/hen they are loved 





Teaching ideas 



Aie you a new teacher? Experienced but tired of the 
same activities year after year? A creative teacher ready to 
rekindle your imagination? These books are just what you 
need to put some zest in your teaching! 



#214 

Activities for School-Age Child Care 

Rosalie Blau, Elizabeth H Brady, Ida Bucher, 
Betty Hiteshew, Ann Zavitkousky, and Docia Za- 
vitkousky. Children from 3 to 10 will relish these 
terrific ideas for puppets, dramatic play, dance, 
garde-iing, cooking— and hundreds more! ISBN 
#0-912674-57-1. 1977 85 pp. $4.00 

#106 
Art 

Basic for Young Children 
Liia Lasky am! Rose Mukerji Throw out those 
patterns and cok ring books — embark on some 
really good art adventures with children from 
ages 2 through 10! Children love to weave, dye, 
mold, rr-dke prints, sew. and explore the world of 
color, this MAEYC classic explains the impor- 
tance of art for young children's learning. ISBN 
#0-912674-73-3. 1980 164 pp. $5,00 

#132 

The Block Book 

Too good to miss! Check out NAEYC V new books 
on p. 1 for details. $7.00 

#127 

The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum 

A Framewarfc for Preschool Teachers 

David R Weikart Linda Rogers, Carolyn Adcock, 
and Donna McClelland. Classroom examples are 
used to interpret and apply Piaget's theory of 
cognitive development. ISBN #0-912674-07-5. 
W» PP $5.50 

#113 

Curriculum Planning for Young 
Children * 

Janet F. Brown, Editor What is the basic cur- 
riculum for young children? What teaching tech- 
niques arc most effective? Sec how what we 
know about young children is put into practice! 
Through play children \turn to communicate, 
explore the world, and create. Gleaned from the 
best of Young Children A terrific yet affordable 
introduction to the profession! ISBN #0- 
912674-*3-0. 1982 ?76 pp. | 6 .50 

#131 

Language in Early Childhood 
Education 

Revised Edition 

Courtney B. Cazden, Editor. How does the early 
childhood curriculum help young children learn 
language? Wha< kinds of experiences are best for 
children who speak a dialect or a language other 



than English? How are language and reading re- 
lated? Practical suggestions for home and 
school— all based on research. ISBN #0- 
912674-74*1. 1381 170 pp. $6.00 



#316 

More Than Graham Crackers 

Nutrition Education and Food Preparation with 
Young Children 

Nancy Wanamaker, Kristin Hearn, end Shemtt 
Richarz Help children lea/n to select, prepare, 
and enjoy nutritious foods. Yummy recipes, 
finge. plays, and teaching ideas. W!iat are your 
children fixing for snack today? ISBN #0- 
912674 69 5 1979 100 pp $4.00 



#it; 

Music in Our Lives 

The Early Year* 

Dorotity T McDonald Go beyond rhythm sue 1 - 
and a record player! Find out hew you can tea^ji 
children to sing, listen, and play instruments — 
even if your own skills are limited. Music ranges 
from silly songs to classical. ISBN #0- 
912674-65-2. 1979 76 pp. $3.50 



#103 

Number in Prer- hool and 
Kindergarten 

Educational fmplicatic .4 of Piaget's Theory 
Constance Kamii What activities are better than 
counting and worksheets for teaching number? 
Hundreds of opportunities can be used every day 
to help children learn about number: voting, di- 
viding siui ks, playing games, even cleanup! ISBN 
#0-912674^0-6. 1982 92 pp. $3.50 



#300 

Science with Young Children 

Bess-Gene Holt. Science is a way of doing things 
and solving problems— when we repair broken 
toys, grow plants, examine a chicken bone . . . 
Build children's enthusiasm for learning about 
science with this practical guide. ISBN #0- 
9126^/4-53-9. 1977 142 pp. $5.00 




#122 

Woodworking for Young Children 

Add this new dimension to your curriculum. See 
p. 1 for details. 15.00 
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Self-Discipline 



How can you help young children to be 
responsible, to care about others, and »o 
control themselves? These methods 
work, and they respect the child's dignity 
while preserving your own. 

#213 
Caring 

Supporting ChV Iren't Growth 

Rita M. Warren. Sensitive but sound advice on 
how to build chilcljxn's self-esteem, help them 
handle harsh realities, deal with separation, 
and communicate. ISBN #0-912674- 
54-7. 1977 47 pp. $3.00 



#302 

A Guide to Discipline 

Revised Edition 

Jeannette Galambos Stone. What can you do 
in advance to avoid problems? What ao you 
do when children spit, hit, kick, scratch, or 
bite? Do you ever finish a child? Your words 
and manner help hildren discipline them- 
selves. ISBN #0-912674-62-8. 1978 32 pp. 

$2.00 




#202 w 

How to Generate Values in Young 
Children 

How we treat children do zs make a difference. 
See p. ! for details. $4.50 





tit 




Learning is active— running through sprinklers, riding 
bicycles, or playing games. Add variety to the cur- 
riculum with these refreshing ideas. 

#100 

Feeling Strong, Feeling Free 

Movement Exploration for Young Children 
Motty Sutlivm. Bnng your group together, warm up and you 
are ready for another exciting session. A step-by-step approach 
for setting up a movement program for children from 3 to 8. 
When did you last do The Tunnel or play Gibberish? ISBN 
#0-912674*2-2. 1982 174 pp $5.50 

#317 

Group Gaines in r lrly Education 

Implications of PUfet's ieory 

Constance Kamii and Rheta DeVnes Foreword by Jean ftaget 
What are good group games? Why use group games? How do 
competitive games contribute to children's development? In- 
cludes directions for playing many new and favorite games. 
ISBN #0-912674-71-7. 1980 272 pp. $8.50 



#101 

Let's Play Outdoors 

Kath* e Read Baker Suggest, components of a good play 
area, .commends equipment and experiences, and shows how 
teachers make outdoor play valuable. ISBN #0- 
912674-23-7 1966 45 pp. $2.50 

#308 

Mud, Sand, and Water 

Dorothy M Hit! What a glorious time children have with these 
natural materials— so much better than a concrete playground! 
The mess is worth it for children's learning. ISBN #0- 
912674-52-0. 1977 36 pp. $2,50 

#128 

The Significance of the Young Child's Motor 
Development 

Georgianna Engstrom, Editor. Why is physical activity important 
in early childhood? Relates all areas of development and gives 
ideas to improve movement. ISBN #0-912674-32-6. 
1971 55 pp. $3.00 



Getting to know children 



Sometimes in our msh to plan activities for the 
next day we don't take time to really think about 
children, their families, and all the factors in- 
volved in their learning. Put without this under- 
standing we can't offer a meaningful curriculum. 
As a professional, you nave a responsibility to 
learn, too. 



#318 

The American Family 

Myth and Reahr, 

A Eugene Howard A powerful statement on what families have been 
and what they ran mean to us now ISBN #0-91 2674-75-X 
1980 33 pp $2 00 

The Child's Construction ot Knowledge 

Pidtfel for IcMchinjf ( hiM-rn 

Don't be intimidated by the title' See p I and you will be convinced 
this book is for you' ' jg qq 

*I29 
Play 

In? Child Strives Toward Self-Reah :ation 

Georgtcnna Engstrom, Editor A brief glimpse into the values of play 
and how it effects child development rty leading authorities includ- 
ing Brian Sutton-Smith. Nancy Curry, and Sara Smilansky ISBN 
#0-912674-30 X. 1971 72 pp $ 3 30 



fill* 

Understanding the Multicultural Experience in 

F,arl> Childhood Education 
Olivia N Saracho and Bernard Sfodek, Editors How can we cele- 
brate the unique contributions of each cultural group while fos- 
tering children's competence and flexibility 7 Also reviews class- 
room practices and materials a,:d ,aises issues about the 
preparation of teachers ISBN #0-9 12674-84-9 1983 168 pp. 

$5.50 

#206 

The Young Child 

Review* of Research. Volume 3 

Shirley G Moore and Catherine R Cooper, Editors Reviews recent 
worK in socioemotional development, language and thinking, bio- 
logical factors, and special needs. Filled with implications for teach- 
ers An excellent graduate text. ISBN #0-912674-78-4 1982 304 
PP $7.00 






ilnfantsi 
and toddlers 



oil 



The first two years are so critical for children's de- 
velopment, yet so much is still to be learned about 
group care for infants and 'oddlers. Based on the best 
research and theory, these books will help you piovide 
the bes* possible professional care. 

#212 

A Good Beginning for Babies 

fjuiriohn. < for (,roup (an* 

Anne Wtths and Henry Ricauti What policies and procedures 
are necessary when providing the best care for babies'? Ad- 
dresses relationships with families, grouping, play, routines 
staff, setting, and health Designed for centers or family day 
care providers ISBN #0-912674-43-1 1975 213 pp $6.50 

#319 
Infants 

TheJr .Social Environments 
[ Bermce Weissbourd and Judith Mustek Editors What do we 
know about infants 7 Mow can we apply that research in pro- 
grams for children and families 7 Includes contributions from 
Alice Honig, Magda Gerber, Rose Bromwich, Laura Dittmann. 
and Diam Slaughter. ISBN #0-912674-76-8 1981 213 pp. 

$7.00 

#201 

The Infants We Care For 

The latest guide for high-quality care See p 1 for details 

$3.50 
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Program planning 



#607 »Ng5* 



Administering Programs for Young 
Children 

The latest lor program directors See p. 1 for 
details $7 00 

#315 

Administration 

Making Programs Work for Children and Families 
D<rothy W Hewes, Editor Covers topics as di- 
verse as program objectives, nu'ntion and safety, 
stalf supervision, working with parents, and pro- 
gram evaluation Written by successful admin- 
istrators for Ywinit Children Limbed quantities 
available. ISBN #0-912674-67-9 1979 248 pp 

$6.00 

*I20 

Fundraising for Larlv Childhood 
Programs 

Htinfl Started and letting Result* 

Malta Finn What program doesn't ,ie#*d ad- 
dit.onal finanaal resources? Try these new and 



proven ideas for new sources of funding-yoi-r 
small investment will be well worth the Vesults' 
ISBN #0-912674-81-4 «982 88 pp $ 3 , 50 

#135 

Parent Involvement in Early 
Childhood Education 

Revised Edition 

Alice S Hontg How have other programs suc- 
cessfully promoted parent involvement? 'Tie ap- 
proaches described here really work' ISBN 
#0-912574-70-9. 1979 i20 pp $4.50 

#115 

Planning Environments for Younp; 
Children * 

Phvsiral Spate, ><<>nd Edition 
Sybil Kritchevsky and Elizabeth Prescotr with Lee 
Walling Are traffic jams or aimless wandering 
frequent in your classroom or playground? They 
may because the space isn't organized as well as 
it can be See how much more productive 
children— and teachers— can be m the right en- 
vironment! ISBN #0-912674-28-8. 1977 56 pp. 

$2.50 



Children with special needs 



#121 

Developmental Screening in Early 
Childhood 

A tiuide 

Samuel J Meisels What is the difference between 
sc reening, evaluation, and readiness testing 7 What 
can communities do to identify young children 
who will benelit from special attention to their 
needs before kindergarten 7 ISBN #0- 
912674-6.^6 1979 6<)pp* $2.50 



#114 

Mainstreaming 

Idea* for Teaching \oung thiidren 
Judith Soutveme, Sheila Cnmmins, and Carolyn 
Mazel How c\n , ctivities accommodate children 
with varying needs and abilities 7 These teachers 
offer concrete suggestions for nlanning the day, 
dealing with negative behavior, setting up the 
classroom, and educating parents ISBN #0- 
9l2b74-77-6 198 1 98 pp 
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#200 

Careers with Young Children 

Making Your Decision 

Judith W Seaver. Carol A Carlwright, Cecelia B 
Ward, and C Annette Heasley Student? Teacher' 
Parent? If you are considering a career with or (or 
young child™, this is the bool for you' Explore 
all the ways in which you can set /e cn.ldren or 
the.r families. Includes a personal decison sur- 
vey ISBN #0-912674-64-4 1979 96 pp $5.00 
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#211 

Early Childhood Teacher Education 
Guidelines for Four- and Five- 
Year Programs 

Developed by N 'AE YC and "ndors-ad by NAEYC and 
NCATE, these guidelines establish a siandarc of 
excellence lor early childhood teacher education 
programs ISBN #0-912674-7^- 2 1982 
20 PP $3.00 

What Is QMality Child Care? 

Two of the field s leaders discuss the essence of 
hieh-quahty care for all young children See p 1 
fo: details 



Free brochures 

for parents . . . reporters . . . business . . . po/fcy makers . . . 



Let s publics the value of high-qu*hty programs for young chil- 
dren, their families, your community, and our nation! Distribute 
these readable brochures at centers, schools, health facilities, 
libraries, and fairs— anywhere people gather. Promote them 
through newsletters, magazines, the media Spread the word 
about professional child cure' 



*502 >*,*r 

HfKiiiner s Bihliotftaphv. Lists the newest and 
best readings on how young children grow and 
learn Available November 1984 

*503 

Husmt ss Iiwrnln.N fur Providing « hiM 
( <tre ,is ,i Hmt fll to { mplovccs. Smirt vs for 
lurth»-r InroniMituii Where tc find infor- 
mation about tax incentives for employers who 
So. ^rt child care i982 

#505 

Careers in Earl) Childhood Education Why 
is working with young children important 9 What 
are some < areer opportunities 7 Lists resources 
on careers, education, and credentialmg 1983 

*508 

Choosing (.ood lovs for \oung Children. 
Guidelines for making or buying toys for chil- 
dren from ages 2 to 6 Based on developmental 
characteristics and the value of play for learn- 
ing By Stephanie Feeney and Marion Maganck 
1983 



Ccmo Escoger un Burn Programa de Edu- 
(dcion Pre-Escolar 6 En que se deben fijar 
los paares para ia seleccion una buena 
escuela o centro para sus mhos 9 Este pam- 
fleto enumera trece basicos indicadores 
que se deben encontrar en todo programa 
de Educacion Pre-Escolar como tambien su- 
guiere preguntas de como asistir y evaluar 
cada una de las diferentes areas en el pro 
grama 1984 

#520 

Helping Children Learn about Reading. 
What can adults do to encourage children's in- 
terest and skills in reading? Avoid isolated les- 
sons on letters or sounds. These lively real-life 
experiences will appeal to children from infancy 
through the elementary years' By Judith A Schi- 
ckedanz. 1983 

#525 

How to Choofce a Good Early Childhood 
Program What should you look lor in a good 
center young children 9 Make sure your chil- 
dren cared for by professionals Use these 13 
indicators to look for high-quality programs 
1983 




How to Plan and Start a Good Earl) Child- 
hood Program Thinking about starting a pro- 
gram for young children 9 This brief brochure u 
packed with the steps you need to take and 
resources to consult so ycu can offer a high- 
quality program 1984 

*540 

What Are the Benefits of Quality Child Care 
for Preschoc Children? Documents the val- 
ues of early childhood education 1982 

Single copies are FREE! 

Just send a self-addressed, stamped business 
envelope to NAEYC. 1834 Connecticut Avenue, 
N W , Washington, DC 20009 Don't forget to Ut 
the titles Df the brochures you want Attach 40« 
postage for two or more brochures 
Even large quantities are AFFORDABLE' 

Bulk orders are welcome 

---1 ' <)pie*> JS< t r ii h 



1(K pa, h 



Place your order today' 



We Love You— Buckie Up! 



#546 

Child s.ifHN restraints save lives-and they a.e required by 
'aw in most states Ear'v ihildhood teachers can influence 

hildren and their parents to take a few extrc set onds to buckle 
up for every ride with this new vasx-to-implement and afford- 
able ( urnculur The curriculum uses real experiences that are 
Mngful to c hildren and their pare its The activities c an he 
«• porated into \our currKulum without renting expensive 
films or making spe C \il materials 

NAKV C's He Lure You—Bmkle t'p' curriculum contains an 
K-page teacher s guide, a book to read to children handouts to 
<*<>py for parents a sheet of 15 stickers for children and infor- 




mation about child passenger 
safetv All ,or only $.*IH» vvhile 
supplies last' Additional .sheets of 35 
stickers ( #547) are a* ailable 

I 10 sheets of stickers $1 (Ml each 

I I or more shetcs of stickers 50< each 

We Love >uti—Butkle I p' was developed in cooperation 
with the US Lepartment of Transportation, National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration Office of Occupant Protection. 
The Washington State Traffic Safety Commission and the \1a- 
zer Corporation 
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Who is NAEYC? 

^j^ iation "ed to be small, and now we are large. We used to be 
timid, and now we aie becoming bolder. We used to be quiet, but now 
we speak with a loud voice. We used to have a poor sell^ept 2d 
^ we ^ becoming proud and confident ... [Our members] divide 
one of the most vital services possible in any society-the care nurtmi 
and education of the young, who represent the fufere of 

Bettye M. Caldwell, NAEYC President 1982-1984. 



The National Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children offers pro- 
Sessional development opportunities to 
early childhood educators designed to im- 
prove the quality of services to children 
from birth through age 8— the critical 
years of development. Among the oppor- 
tunities for professional growth are 
NAEYCs 

• Annual Conference 

• refereed journal Young CMtdrtn 

• books and brochures 

• Week of the Young Child 

• Membership Action Group grants, and 

• the new National Accreditation Proj- 
ect tor Early Childhood Programs. 

NAEYC. a respected and growing net- 
work of nearly 43,000 members in almost 
300 local and state Affiliate Croups, was 
founded in 1926. Our commitment to good 
programs for children and professional de- 
velopment has been demonstrated through 
support of major efforts such as Head Start, 
the Child Development Associate Creden- 
tial^ and Training Pn>gram, and adoption 
of Early Childhood Teacher Education 
Guidelines for Four- and Five-Year Pro- 
grams (see p. 6). 



Annual Conference 

Network with other professionals at 
NAEYCs exciting Annual Conference! Each 
year about 12,000 early childhood edu- 
cators gather to exchange ideas and make 
contacts with others who share similar 
goals and concerns about young children 
and their families. 

Every facet of the conference is design 
to stimulate your professional growth. 

• hear leading authorities address 
issues of broad concern 

• attend preconference sessions for in- 
depth study 

• select from hundreds of conference 



sessions on diverse topics ranging from 
make-and-takc to research 

• convene with related organisations 
and groups 

• preview films for adults and children 

• tour local early childhood programs 

• view the latest materials from edu- 
cation suppliers 

Join the bustle with thousands of other 
early childhood educators in an incredibly 
"Hiving professional experience! NAEYCs 
spirited conference builds camaraderie 
and professional relationships that re- 
affirm our commitment to young children 
See you there! 

November ft- 1 1, 1984 
Los Angeles, Cplifomia 

November 14-17, 1985 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

For further information, contact NAEYC 
202-232-8777 800-424-2460 



How to join NAEYC 

Any interested person committed to fos- 
tering the growth and development ' ' chil- 
dren , from birth through age eight may join 
NAEYC. A!i Kegular. Student, and Com- 
prehensive NAEYC members receive six 
issues of Young Children, reduced 
NAtYC Conference registration fees, v Ming 
Privileges, and opportunities to participate 
in several insurance plans. Life members 
receive these benefits for life. 

Comprehensive members receive a val- 
uble additional service—new NAEYC 
books are automatically mailed to them 
immediately after they are printed! No 
waiting for new book announcements no 
extra orders to fill out. no additional 
checks to write. 
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Membership Crit<-gor> 


Dues 


Independent 


Comprehensive 
Foreign 


i 45 00 
$ 5500 


Regular or Student 
Foreign 


$ 20 00 
$ 2500 


Comprehensive Ufe 


$500.00* 


Life 


$25000" 


Affiliate 



r j wwcu uii me ser- 
vices provided National dues are reduced 
for Affiliate Group members. Caii NAEYC for 
information about your nearest group 



'Life memberships may be paid in 5 equal 
annual installments Call NAEYC for details 



To join NAEYC. complete the form 
on p. 11 

NAEfCs membership year begins 
October I 5 




202-232-8777 800-424-2460 



Young Children 



Keep abreast ot the latest developments 
in carry child! lod education with Young 
Children, NAfciYCs professional refereed 
journal! Teachers, teacher educators, re- 
Marchers, and others rely on Young Chil- 
dren's unique readable yet scholarly ap- 
proach. Articles, book reviews, children's 
book and record reviews, public policy in- 
formation, and Association information 
appear in each issue tc provide a well- 
rounded view of the field. Request a 
sample copy— you'll see why Young Chil- 
dren is considered THE journal for all 
early childhood educators. 

bt6i COPY AVAILABLE 




Reprints 

Reprints of articles are available for 
$2.00 each. Single issues may be purchased 
for $2.75 for the current volume year, $1.10 
for previous issues. Please indicate specific 
volume and issue when ordering. , 

Young Children is available in mi- 
croform from these distributors. Orders 
•honld be placed directly with these 
firms, not with NAEYC. 



NCR 

Source Document 

Services Division 
3100 VaJleywood Dr. 
Dayton, OH 4542* 
5I3-M5-5445 

University Microfilms 

International 
310 N. Zeeb Rd. 
Am Arbor, Ml 48100 
3I,V76M700 
800-52 1 3044 



KTO Microform 
Route 100 
Mllwood, NY 10540 
212 823 5040 
914-762-2200 



Micro Photo Division 
Bell & Howell 
Old Mansfield Rd. 
Wooster, OH 44691 
? 16-264-6666 



Subscriptions 

Libraries, schools, and agencies may 
subscribe to U*mg Children at any time 
for $20.00 per year. Fveign subscriptions 
are $25.00 QJS. funds). 

Comprehensive subscriptions that in- 
clude Young Children and automatic re- 
ceipt of i«ewly released NAEYC books are 
available for $45.00 per year. Foreign com- 
prehensive subscriptions are $55.00 (US 
funds). 

Introduce a colleague to Young Chil- 
dren with a gift subscription! Send your 
name and address, and the name and ad- 
dress of the person to receive the sub- 
scription, with your check to NAEYC. The 
recipient will receive a gift ct-u in your 
name. 

To subscribe to Young Children com- 
plete the form on p. 11. 



Young Children 
library 
cases 




New larger size* 

These study library files and binders 
made expressly for Young Children will 
complement your professional library' They 
are bound in handsome burgundy librarv 
fabric and stamped with the new Young 
Children logo in gold leaf Each holds 18 
issues of the NEW larger |ournal whic h be 
gins with November 1984 See p 13 of j u j v 
1984 Young Children to order the smaller 
size for past issues Do not send checks to 
r.AEYC. 





Each 


3 


6 


Files 


$695 


$?000 


$3600 


Binders 


$850 


$24 75 


$4800 



Add $250 per unit ordered for orders outside 
me Uniteo States 



Order from Jesse Jones Industry 
PO. Box 5120 
Dept. YC 

Philadelphia, PA 1 9 14 1 



Contribute t~ 
NAEYCs 

Development Fund . . 
receive this 
portfolio 




Contribute to the future of your pro- 
fessional association and publicize your 
commitment to young children by 
carrying this attractive blue NAEYC 
portfolio containing a note pad and 
pocket for papers This gift will be sent 
to each person who contributes $50 or 
more to NAEYC s Development Fund. 

NAEYC is growing rapidly in size and 
in scope. Contributions to the NAEYC 
Development Fund are deposited in a 
savings account to bear interest for fu- 
ture expansion and to replace funds 
used for new projects 

Contributions to NAEYCs Develop- 
ment Fund are tax deductible and will 
be acknowledged by mail Make checks 
payable to NAEYC Development Fund 
and mail to 1834 Connecticut Avenut. 
N W., Washington. DC 2(MMN 
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Week of the Young Child _ 

Children: Our Investment in the FutureX/* }J\ 

Sparkling ww colors— turquoise and silver! Y 
Plan now for your community's celebration of the Week of // 
JeYo^ ChM with balloons, posters, flyers, buttons, and j 

• Iyer* point out to parents, business, and the media whv I /J! S^^^ Uwm brighten dlsp,ay5 ' houscs - 
*>* programs for younVcWldren aT^^ l/^ IOOn ,aUnches ™- the country $5.00 for package 



" r « ««m«sv«o, oilU UK 

goo* Programs for young children are important $5.00 for 

• •'tw^oltheWOYCIogocanbereD^^ 
your local promotion $1.00 for 2 sheets of 7 different fl 
logos ' 



jot 50 

• buttons proclaim your commitment to young children 
throughout the yea* (3" diameter) $12.00 for 50 

All items sold in sets as indicated. No shipping charges for 
prepaid orders. Order early-supplies are limited! For further 

tninrm*tisw «ksv..» * »• . . 



prepaid orders. Order earty— supplies are limited! For further 
mfonnaUon about ce.*rating the Week of the Young S 
check The Affiliate or aik your local NAEYC Affiliate Group 



bfcSI COPY AVAILABLE 



Posters 

great for gifts! 



Black and white 
posters 

Covers from Young Children make a clear 
statement about your commitment to your 
profession, too. All are available ; limited 
quantities while supplies last. K x 23". 
$1.50 each. 10 or more $1.00 each. 



#451 

Commitment to Children. 8W x 11" poster 
in brown on ivory. Suitable for framing. Makes a 
perfect gift for professional* in the field $2.00 
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V -Young. 
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Children 
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NAEYC order form • membership application • subscription request 



Quantity 



NAEYC # 



Title/description 



Unit price 



lotal price 



, 1 _ 1 ft ; 



Publications subtotal 




\\())C fivers sets of 100 



S 5 00 



WOYC K>o J sheet set 



S 1 oo 



\\0)C posters set of 10 



$ 5 00 



WOYC balloons pRgs of L V) 



S 5 00 



i 



WOYC buttons pkys of 10 



$12 00 



NAEYC Membership. Check here and add your dues 
to your order See p 8 for details 

Comprehensive $45 00 ($55 00 foreign, US funds) 

Regular or Student $20 00 ( $25 00 foreign, US funds) 

Comprehensive Life $500 00 

. Regular Life $250 00 

CHECK HERE TO JOIN THROUGH AN AFFILIATE 

GROUP ENCLOSE NO MONEY 

Young Children subscription 

C omprehensive $45 00 ( $55 00 foreign, U S funds) 

Regular $20 00 ( $25 00 for -ign, U S funds ) 



WOYC subtotal 



(aua shaded areas' TOTAL 



NAE\C 1984-^85 Membership Dues 
or journal subscription 



Contribution to 
NAEYC Development Fund 



PAY THIS AMOUNT 

(U.S. funds only) 



have money with discounts for order.? for the same titte 10% 
discount— 10-4:) copies, 20% discount— 50-99 copies. 25% 
discount — more than KM) copies 



Name 



Street 

City 

State 



No shipping charges for prepaid orders! Shipping 

will be added to billed orders. 
Make checks payable to NAEYC (U.S. funds only). 
Orders of more than $20.00 may be billed. Call 
NAEYC for fast service on billed orders: 

202-232-8777 800-424-2460 



„ZIP_ 



Mail to NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

rr ®. Washington, DC 20009 , . 

fcjML [ "J 



For NALYC use 

Date Ck # 



. Amt 
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Coming soon! 

More great NAEYC books will be released throughout 
the next year, including these topics: 

Early Reading and Writing by Judith Schickedanz. 
The book all early childhood educators and parents have 
been waiting for— see NAEYCs brochure "Helping Chil- 
dren Learn about Reading" for a preview of what to 
expect. 



Helping Children I nderstand Peace, War, and the 
Nuclear Threat by Nancy Carlsson-Paige and Diane E. 
Levin. A difficult subject, but one that must be dealt with 
by teachers and young children if peace is to be 
achieved. 

Teaching Child Development by Elizabeth Jones. 
This lively approach for adult education developed a. 
Pacific Oaks will revolutionize your classes and work- 
shops! 

And more. Watch Young Children for NAEYCs new 
book announcements. Or join as a Comprehensive Mem- 
ber and watch your mailbox for your books! 




Limited quantities! 
Order nowl 



#111 

Brain &nd learning: Direction* in LCI*.. Are you teaching for 
both sides of the brain? It's easier than you think! $2.00 

fcarly thildhood h duration: An Introduction to the Pro- 
fession. Discover the joys and challenges of working with 
young children. $1 .00 

#'.34 

English Primary Schools. How can programs here be as 
successful as those in England? $1.50 

#112 

Ethical Behavior in Karly Childhood Education. A code of 
rthics for dealing with professional dilemmas. $ 1 .00 



#215 

A h estiva! of Films. Descriptions and ordering information for 
lilms shown at NAEYC Conferences. $ 1 .00 

#109 

One Child Indivisible. A stimulating potpourri of topics in 
early childhood education. $2.75 

#208 

Perspectives on Child Care. Marian Edelman, Edward Zigler, 
Walter Mondale, Evelyn Moore, and others. $.75 

#311 

Teaching Practices: Reexamining Assumptions. Do we al- 
ways apply what we know about young children? $1 .75 

#207 

Young Child: Reviews of Research, Vol. 2. Research 
about how children grow and learn. $3.00 



tm 

s 



p rofessionals from 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202-232-8777 800-424-240* 
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Helping Children 
% Learn About 




Judith A^Schickedanz 





word to 
parents 



j Parents often think that children learn about 
| reading in elementary school. The truth of the 

matter is that many children already know a lot 

about reading when they enter kindergarten be- 
( cause parents have been teaching their children 

about reading from the time the children were 

born. 

The methods parents use to teach children read- 
ing differ from those typically used in elementary 
school. Parents help jhildren learn about reading 
every day— when tlvy take them to the grocery 
store or when they point out street signs, for ex- 
ample. This kind of experience with print gives 
children a broad and meaningful introduction to 
reading. Reading really cannot be learned very 
; well if we start only with lessons on isolated letters 
and sounds. If reading is to make sense to chil- 
dren, they must see how it is used in life. 

Think how silly it would be to give a baby talking 
lessons, to make sounds out of context and then 
expect the baby to repeat these! The baby might 
learn to make sounds and say words, but might 
never learn to use wcrds to communicate with 
others. While children enjoy playing with lan- 
guage, they need much more to learn how to read. 

Children who become good readers are those 
who have had many experiences with print during 
their early years. They probably have seen their 
parents reading for pleasure or tc obtain infor- 
mation. Reading becomes a part of their lives long 
before elementary school. Even after children en- 
ter elementary school, families can provide a vari- 
ety of experiences that will help children make the 
best of their activities in a larger group. Although 
schools may have capable and dedicated teachers, 
schools are by their nature isolated from the larger 
world. Children learn from everything they see and 
do — at home, at school, and everywhere else. Here 
q r are some ideas for families who want to help their 
J w children learn about reading. 
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Language is the cornerstone of reading development 



How parents can help 



Infants. 
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Talk to your baby — during bathtime. at play, 
when changing clothes or a diaper, at feeding 
times Language is the cornerstone of reading de- 
velopment. 

Sing to your baby— children's songs or anything 
that you enjoy. 

Prop up a cardboard book for the 2 to 4 month 
old baby in the crib or on the floor. Select books 
with simple, bright pictures. 

Read or recite nursery rhymes to your baby. 

Babies from 6 to 12 months will look at. chew, 
pound on, or toss books. Cardboard or cloth books 
can be part of a child's toy selection. Paper books 
can be reserved for lap reading times. 

Name and point to the pictures in books when 



your baby seems interested. 

After you have been naming pictures for a few 
weeks, begin to ask "Where's the teddy bear?" 
Soon your baby will bat at or put a finger on the 
picture of the teddy bear. 

Babies can ask "What is that?* by pointing to 
pictures and bailing. This question-and-answer 
game is fun and helps increase your baby's vocab- 
ulary. 

Before the age of 1 year, most babies like to 
handle books more than they like to listen to you 
read. Your baby's behavior will make it clear which 
is more interesting at the time. 

Babies whe laugh and smile when you play Pat- 
a-Cake, Peek-a-Boo, or This Little Piggy are old 
enough to play these games. 

When your baby is old enough to sit up easily in 
a grocery cart, give her or him small unbreakable 
items to hold, such as a little box of raisins or 
crackers. Talk with your baby about the box and 
what is inside. 

If you go to a restaurant that uses paper place- 
mats, point out the pictures on the placemat. Bab- 
ies also enjoy holding plastic-covered menus. 

Take your baby to the park, the zoo. ine library, 
the store. Babies learn from everything they see. 

Babies can sit on your lap. in an infant seat, or 
in a high chair while you write letters or make 
grocery lists. Talk to your baby about what you are 
doing. Offer toys to younger babies. Children from 
about age 1 can begin to use blunt writing instru- 
ments such as watercolor markers to write on their 
own paper. 

Junk mail is ie'eal reading material for your baby 
while you read the other mail. Just make sure baby 
doesn't eat the mail! 

At about 1 year of age children may begin to 
notice the letters on wooden blocks or other toys. 
Talk about the letters or words and what they 
mean. 



Toddlers 



Toddlers will continue to ask questions about 
pictures or print. You can help your toddler make 
j O0 he transition from w Dat? H or "Whassat?" to "What's 
that?" by repeating "What's that?" before answer- 



ing the question. 

Stories can be used occasionally to help a child 
make a transition between active play and more 
restful activities Reading books at bedtime has 
been a favorite of children for generations. 

Toddlers who have been read to since babyhood 
sometimes ask you to read their favorites repeat- 
edly. Sometimes you may want to encourage your 
toddler to read the book alone while you are close 
by to comment. Other times when you read 
together you may want to pause before a f?jniliar 
word to give your child a chance to point to the 
picture or say the missing v ord. Rhyming books 
are a good way to introduce this game. 

Toddlers love to write and draw. Shelf paper or 
discarded computer paper makes inexpensive 
large sheets. Offer wide- and thin-tipped water- 
color markers to your chUd. Establish a place for 
drawing to help your toddler underaand that walls 
are not for drawing on. Drawing materials should 
be kept out of the toddler's reach, but offered 
often. 

Children enjoy sticking magnetic letters on the 
refrigerator Soon you can spell the child's name, 
or the names of other family members. You can 
name the letters as you would any other object. 
Sometimes, just for fun, make your child's name 
and leave a few other letters as well. Ask your child 
to find her or his name. Increase the number of 
extra letters as the toddler's skills grow. 

Take your child to the library or bookstore to 
choose books. Some libraries have story hours for 
toddlers. 

Continue to encourage your child to write shop- 
ping lists with you. Give your child coupons for a 
few favorite grocery items, and ask her or him to 
show you the coupon for a specific item. 

Expand your child's horizons by taking short 
trips to interesting new places— a street festival, a 
sheep-shearing— and talk about what is hap- 
pening. Read posters or programs for the event. 
Before you go, prepare your child by discussing 
what you will do. Read about similar functions if 
possible. 

Letters or thank you notes drawn by toddlers 
O m may be treasured by friends and relatives. Be sure 
to read letters aloud when they arrive from others, 
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Preschoolers 

Your child is orobably saying familiar storier 
along with yc by now, or perhaps insists on read- 
ing to you sometimes. If you are reading and skip 
a word, you will surely be corrected. This is an 
extremely important step in learning about read- 
ing. Add some nev books to your child's col- 
lection, of course, but keep reading old favorites. 

At this uge, shopping is still a marvelous way to 
help your child see how print works. Preschoolers 
can select items from the shelf. Cocking together 
is a terrific way to demonstrate how reading can be 
used to follow a recipe. Children can assemble the 
ingredients, stir, and pour while you read the di- 
rections. 

When eating out, read napkins, placemats, and 
other printed items with your child. Some of the 
games printed on placemats are for older children, 
but younger ones may enjoy drawing on the 
paper 

Take books with you on long rides or for times 
when you must wait quietly. 

Play games such as Go Fish, Hi-Ho! Cherry -0, or 
picture dominoes. Read the directions aloud and 
point out print on the materials. Don't expect pre- 
schoolers to play games perfectly— they have dif- 
ferent ideas about what it means to follow ruies. 

Children ages 4 or 5 may begin to ask about 
print in books. You also might want to call atten- 
tion to the print by asking questions such as 
''Where does it say Max on the boat?" Books with 
labeled pictures make it possible for children to 
use their knowledge of pictures to read the words. 

Help your child make greeting cards. Older chil- 
dren might want to copv some words, or may ask 
for spellings. Give one letter at a time. Now writing 
materials can be made freely accessible to chil- 
dren. Typewriters or home computers might also 
be a way to encourage emerging writing skills. 

Use magnetic or wooden letters to spell impor- 
tant words for your child. You might make a few 
cards with these words written on the^t so that the 
child can select letters to form the words. 



Cooking together is a terrific way to demonstrate how 
readinn tan be used to follow a recipe. 
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School-age children 



Books for parents 



Continue to read to and wuh your child, espe- 
cially at bedtime, even if your child has learned to 
read. You can read one page and then your child 
can read one page. 

Regular stops at the library are still important. 
Many libraries issue cards to children who can 
write their own names. 

Control the amount of TV that the family 
watches. Have a family quiet hour every night for 
reading, writing, or doing homework 

Purchase stationery or paper, pens, and stickers 
for making stationery so your child can write 
thank you notes or greeting cards. 

Encourage story writing by listening to the 
stories your child writes Typewriters or home 
computers are excellent helps for storv writing 

Join in when your child tells jokes or riddles 
Language play helps your child think about 
sounds, words, and meanings. 

Play word games such as Scrabble or Boggle 
with your child. Purchase inexpensive books of 
crossword puzzles and other word games that are 
convenient for taking in the car. 



Butler, D. Bahies Need Books. Ne> York: Ath- 
eneum, 1982. Lots of good ideas and jome strong 
opinions about how and what to read to very 
young children. 

Butler, D. Cushla and Her Books. Boston: The 
Horn Book, 1979. A case study of a handicapped 
child and how books played an important role 
from infancy. 

Butler, D.; and Clay, M. Reading Begins at 
Home. Exeter, N.H.: rieinemann, 1979. Gives sen- 
sible information about what reading really is. 
Provides many ideas for parents. 

Chall, ). S. Stages of Reading Development. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1983. Gives a thorough 
description of each stage a child goes through in 
learning to read. Differentiates prereading from 
initial reading stage. 

Larrick, N. A Parent's Guide to Children 's Read- 
ing. 5th ed. New York: Bantam Books, 1982. Good 
lists of books for children. 

Rossi, M. ). M. Re<d to Me: Teach Me. Wau- 
watosa, Wise. American Baby Books, 1982. Good 
descriptions of many books for children from birth 
to age 5. 



Books for children 

These are some of the many good books for 
young children. The children's librarian can help 
you find others of interest to your child. 

2 to 6 months 

Baby's First Golden Book Series. Little Animal 
Friends, What Does Baby See?. Play with Me, 
Winnie thePoohs Rhymes (by A. A. Milne, 1967). 
Racine, Wise: Western Publishing, 1977. A set of 
four books with content related to a baby's life: 
animals, toys, games, and rhymes. Plastic coated 
paper that can be m .uthed. * 

Bruna. Dick. My Toys. New York: Methuen, 
1980. A zig-zag book. Good for propping up and 
naming pictures. 

Chorao, Kay. The Baby's Lap Book. New York: 
Button, 1977. Rhymes and verses to read while 
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baby is in your lap * 

Looking at Animals. Los Angeles: Price/Stern/ 
Sloan, 1981. Stiff cardboard and colorful. Good 
for looking at and naming pictures 

6 to 1 2 months 

fi 

All those listed above, and these: .? 

Baby 's First Book. New York. Piatt & Munk, 
1960. Stiff cardboard pages with many familiar 
objects to name. ? 

Bruna, Dick. B Is for Bear. New York: Methuen, * 

1967. A coiorful alphabet book. i 
Gillham, Bill. The First Words Picture Book. New 

York: Coward, McCann, & Geoghegan. 1982. 
Color photographs of familiar objects. Paper ; 
pages. 

Miller, John P. The Cow Says Moo. New York: 
Random House, 1979. A cloth book with farm 
animals and their sounds. 

My House. New York: Golden, 1978. Stiff card- 
board book with colorful pictures of everyday 
things. Rounded corners make it safe for the be- 
ginning sitter. 1 

Sesame Street. Ernie and Bert Can . . . Can You? 
New York: Random House, 1982. A little Chubby 
Book with cardboard pages that spring up to ease 
page turning. 

12 to 24 months 

Brown, Margaret Wise, Goodnight Moon New 
York. Harper & Row, 1975. Lovely simple story in 
which many things are told goodnight. 

Burningham, John The Blanket. New York. 
Crowell, 1975 A little boy can t find his blanket so 
everyone looks for it. 

Freeman, Don. Corduroy New York* Penguin, 

1968. Your child may not yet have enough 
patience to listen to the story, but many toddlers 
love to find Corduroy on each page 

Fujikawa, Gyo. Baby Animals. New York: Gros- 
set & Dunlap, 1975. A lovely stiff cardboard book 
with simple text and charming pictures. 

Scarry, Richard. Best Word Book Ever. New 
York: Golden, 1980. A book virtually filled with 
pictures to name and talk about. 
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2 to 3 years 

Carle, Eric. The Very Hungry Caterpillar. New 
York: Philomel, 1972. A tiny caterpillar grows fat 
from eaing all kinds of things The repetitive and 
predictable verse and delightful illustrations will 
charm children. 

Keats, Fzr? Jack. The Snowy Day. New York: 
Penguin, 1962. Children will identify with Peter 
who has fun playing in the snow. 

Spier, Peter. Gobble, Growl. Grunt. Nev York: 
Doubleday, 1 97 1. Pictures of dozens of animals 
and their sounds. 

3 to 5 years 

These plus the 2 to 3 years list: 

Heller, Ruth. Chickens Aren't the Only Ones. 
New York* Grosset & Dunlap, 1981. A beautiful 
book about animals who lay eggs. Informativ? and 
delightful. 

Kredenser, Gail, and Mack, Stanley. One Danc- 
ing Drum. New York: S. G. Phillips, 1971. A count- 
ing book with wonderful alliteration and ten inter- 
esting instruments. 

McCloskey, Robert. Blueberries for Sal New 
York: \ king, 1948; New York: Penquin, Picture 
Puffins, 1982. A little bear and a little girl mix up 
their mothers while gathering blueberries. 

WUdsmith, Brian. Brian Wildsmith 's ABC. New 
York: Franklin Watts, 1962. Beautifully illus- 
trated, as are all Wildsmith's books. 



Single copies of this brochure are free with a self- 
addressed, stamped, business-size envelope. 2-24 
copies 25C each. 25-99 copies 10C each. 100 or more 
copies 5C each. 

naeyc 

National Association for 

the Education of Yovr.g Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202-232-8777 800-424-2460 

Copyright <D 1983, by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. All nghts reserved. Re- 
production in whole or part without written permission 
is strictly prohibited. 



For further information 

If you have remaining questions about how to 
select a good program, consult ?.n NAEYC Affili- 
ate Group, the early childhood department of a 
local college, your state licensing agency, the 
resources listed here, or others Knowledgeable 
about early childhood educaiion. 

Choosing Child Care: A Guide for Parents, by S. 
Auerbach. Institute for Childhood Resources, 1169 
Howard St., San Francisco, CA 94103, or from E. P. 
Dutton through any bookstore Paper $7 25, hard- 
cover $15.00. 1982. 

The Day Care Book: A Guide for Working Parents to 
Help Them Find the Best Possible Day Care for Their 
Children, by G. Mitchell Stem and D?y, Scarborough 
Houso, Bnarcliff Manor, NY 10510. $10.00. 1979 

A Parent's Guide to Day Care, U S Department of 
Health and Human Services, Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, Day Care Division. 
Gryphon House, 3706 Otis St, P.O. Box 217, Mt. 
Rainier, MD 20712. Paper $4.45 1981. 

Quality Day Care: A Handbook of Choices for Par 
ents and Caregivers, by R. C. Endsley and M. R. Brad- 
bard Prentice-Hall Gensral Book Marketing, Special 
Sales Division, F:iglewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 $5.95. 
1981 

Single copies of this brochure are free with a self- 
addressed, stamped, business-size envelope, 2-24 
copies 25C ea( h; 25-99 copies 10C each; 100 or more 
copies 5C each. Address ordds to 

naeyc 

National Association for the Education of 

Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202-^2-8777 800-424-2460 



Copyright 0 1984, by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. All rights reserved. Re- 
production in whole or part without written per- 
mission is strictly prohibited. 
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good early childhood program can benefit 
your child, your family, and your community. 
Your child's educational, physical, personal, 
and social development will be nurtured in a 
well-planned program. As a parent, you will feel 
more confident when your child is enrolled in a 
suitable program, and the time your family 
spends together will be more satisfying as a re- 
sult. Early childhood education plays an impor- 
tant role in supporting families, and strong fam- 
ilies are the basis of a thriving community. 

If you are thinking about enrolling your child 
in an early childhood program, you probably 
have already decided upon some of your basic 
priorities, such as location, number of hours, 
cost, and type of care that best suits your child. 
If you feel that a group program is appropriate, 
you can obtain a list of licensed programs for 
young children from your local licensing 
agency. Then you can call several programs for 
further information, and rrrange to visit the 
programs that seem best for you and your child 
so you can talk with teachers, directors, and 
other parents. 

What should you look for in a good early 
childhood program? Professionals in early 
childhood education and child development 
have found several indicators of good quality 
care for preschool children. You will especially 
want to meet the adults who will care for your 
child— they are responsible for every aspect of 
the program's operation. 



ho will care for your child? 

1. The adults enjoy and understand how 
young children learn and grow. 

Are the staff members friendly and con- 
siderate to each child? 

Do adult expectations vary appropriately for 
children of differing ages and interests? 

Do the staff members consider themselves to 
be professionals? Do they read or attend meet- 
ings to continue to learn more about how young 
children grow and develop? 

Do the staff work toward improving the qual- 
ity of the program, obtaining better equipment, 
and making better use of the space? 

2. The staff view themselves positively and 
therefore can continually foster children's 
emotional and social development. 

Do the staff help children feei good about 
themselves, their activities, and other people? 

Do the adults listen to children and talk with 
them? 

Are the adults gentle while being firm, con- 
sistent and yet flexible in their guidance of chil- 
dren? 

Do the staff members help children learn 
gradually how to consider others' rights and 
feelings, to take turns and share, yet also to 
stand up for personal rights when necessary? 

When children are angry or fearful are they 
helped to deal with their feelings con- 
structively? 

3. There are enough adults to work with a 
group and to care for the individual needs of 
children. 

Are infants in groups of no more than 8 chil- 
dren with at least 2 adults? 

Are iwo- and three-year-old children m 
groups of no more than 16 with at least 2 
adults? 

Are four- and five-year-olds in groups of no 
more than 20 children with at least 2 adults? 

4. All staff members work together co- 
operatively. 
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Do the staff meet regularly to plan and evalu- 
ate the program? 

Are they wiling to adjust the daily activities 
for children's individual needs and interests? 

5. Staff observe and record rach child's 
progress and development. 

Do the staff stress children's strengths and 
show pride in their accomplishments'? 

Are records used to help parents *nd staff 
better understand the child? 

Are the staff responsive to parents' concerns 
about their child's development? 



f hot program activities and 
equipment are offered? 

1. The environment fosters the growth and 
development of young children working and 
playing together. 

Do the staff have realistic goals for children? 

Are activities balanced between vigorous out- 
door play and quiet indoor play? Are children 
given opportunities to select activities of inter- 
est to them? 

Are children encouraged to work alone as well 
as in small groups? 




Are self-help skills such as dressing, toileting, 
resting, washing, and eating encouraged as 
children are ready? 

Are transition times approached as pleasant 
leirmng opportunities? 

2. A good center provides appropriate and 
sufficient equipment and play materials and 
makes them readily available. 

Is there large climbing equipment? Is there 
an ample supply of blocks of all sizes, wheel 
toys, balls, and dramatic play props to foster 
physical development as well as imaginative 
play? 

Are there ample tools and hands-on materials 
such as sand, clay, water, wood, and paint to 
stimulate creativity 

Is there a variety of sturdy puzzles, construc- 
tion sets, and other smal! manipulative items 
available to children? 

Are children's picture books age-appropriate r 
attractive, and of good literary quality? 

Are there plants, animals, or other natural 
science objects for children to care for or ob- 
serve? 

Are there onportunities for music and move- 
ment experiences? 

3. Children are helped to increase their 
language skills and to expand their under- 
standing of the world. 

Do the children freely talk with each other 
and the adults? 

Do the adults provide positive language mod- 
els in describing objects, feelings, and experi- 
ences? 



Do the staff plan for visitors or trips to 
broaden children's understandings through 
firsthand contacts with people and places? 

Are the children encouraged to solve their 
own problems, to think independently, and to 
respond to open-ended questions? 

How do the staff relate to your 
family and the community? 

1. A good program considers and supports 
the needs of the entire family. 

Are parents welcome to observe, discuss 
policies, make s jggestions, and panic pate in 
the work of the center? 

Do the staff members share with parents the 
highlights of their child's experiences? 

Are the staff alert to matters affecting any 
member of the family which may also affect the 
child? 

Do the staff respect families from varying cul- 
tures or backgrounds? 

Does the center have written policies about 
fees, hours, holidays, .llness, and other con- 
siderations? 

2. Staff in a good center are aware of and 
contribute to community resources. 

Do the staff share information about com- 
munity recreational and learning opportunities 
with families? 

Do the staff refer family members to a suit- 
able agency when the need arises? 

Are volunteers from the community en- 
couraged to participate In the center's activi- 
ties? 

Does the center collaborate with other pro- 
fessional groups to provide the best Cire pos- 
sible for children in the community? 

Are the facility and program 
designed to meet the varied demands 
of young children, their families, and 
the staff? 

1. The health of children, staff, and parents 
is protected and nromoted. 

Are the staff alert to the health and safety of 
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each child and of themselves? 

Are meals and snacks nutritious, varied, at- 
* tractive, and served at appropna'e times? 

Do the staff wash hands with soap and water 
; before handling food and after changing dia- 
. pers? Are children's hands washed before eat- 
ing and after toileting? 

Are surfaces, equipment, and toys cleaned 
\ daily? Are they in good repair? 
! Does each child have an individual cot, mat, 

j or crib? 

] Are current medical records and emergency 

j information maintained for each child and staff 
i m^nber? Is adequate sick leave provided for 
< staff so they can remain at home when they are 
ill? 

Is at least one staff member trained in first 
\ aid? Does the center have a health consultant? 
j Is the building comfortably warm in cold 

5 weather? Are the rooms ventilated with fresh air 
daily? 

2. The facility is safe for children and 
adults. 

Are the building and grounds well lighted and 
free of hazards? 
Are furnishings, sinks, and toilets safely ac- 
j cessible to children? 

! Are toxic materials stored in a locked cabi- 

i net? 

Are smoke detectors installed in appropriate 
: locations? 

! Are indoo** and outdoor surfaces cushioned 

with materials such as carpet or wood chips in 
areas with climbers, slides, or swings? 

Does every staff member know what to do in 
in emergency? Are emergency numbers posted 
by the telephone? 

3. The environment is spacious enough to 
accommodate a variety of activities and 
equipment. 

Are there at least 35 sruare feet oi usable 
playroom floor space indoors per child and 7$ • 
square feet of play space outdoors per child? 

Is there a place for each child's personal be- { 
longings such as a change of clothes? 

Is there enough space so that adults can walk 
between sleeping children's cots? 



CDF's newest publications mean . . . 

Effective Advocac 




Preventing Children . 
Having Children 

Clearinghouse Paper No. 1 

This special 14-page overview will 
help you understand why children be- 
come parents and how we can develop 
workable strategies to combat teen 
pregnancy and give our youth oppor- 
tunities for fulfilling, self-sufficient 
futures 

Preventing Children Having Chil- 
dren refutes some common myths 
about teens who get pregnant, shows 
how adolescent parenthood makes eco- 
nomic success almost impossible, and 
outlines the essential building blocks we 
must use for preventing children f^om 
having children. 

This report also covers issues of spe- 
cial concern such as adolescent preg- 
nancy in the black community, out-of- 
wedlock births, births to very young 
teens, and reaching male teens. Statisti- 
cal tables include states an- " large cities 
ranked by percentage of births to teens. 

14 pp., 1985 

1-9 copies $2.50 ea 
10-19 copies: $2 25 ea.-Saw 10% 
20-99 copies $2.00 ea -Save 20% 
100 copies or more: $1.25 ea -Save 50% 

The Impact of Federal 
Taxes on Poor Families 

Federal taxes cn poc» working fami- 
lies with children have skyrocketed in 
recent years. 

Single parents — primarily women — 
'truggling to support their children on 
poverty level wages bear an even heavier 
federal tax burden than two-parent 
families in poverty. 

Large poor families also dispropor- 
tionately suffer from the federal tax 
system. 

Simple methods exist to bring tax 
fairness to poor working families with 
children. Read The Impact of Federal 
Taxes on Poor Familtes to learn more. 

46 pp., 1985, $4.95 




SUMMER- FALL 1985 



CbS News, ABC News, MacNeil/Lehrer Report, 
The Washington ft>st, TTie Ijos Angeles Times, 
USA Today ... all reported Jie release of this 
startling new report. 



Black «ad White Children in 
America: Key Facts 

"Black and White Children is a sobering 
document, for it puts into bold relief the 
multiplicity of problems affecting the nation's 
most precious asset, its children, 7hose who 
are concerned about the ftture of the nation 
should be required to read these find- 
ings . . ." 

— E. J. Josey, President 
American Library Association 

This new edition updaes the popular 
Portrc i of Inequality and describes the 
•tatus of America s children today. 

Black children are "sliding back- 
wards," this new report finds. Com- 
pared to five year ago, black children 
are more likely to be born into poverty, 
lack early prenatal care, have an adoles- 
cent or single mother, have an unem- 
ployed parent, be unemployed 
themselves as teenagers, and not go to 
coi^ge after high school. 

Dlack and White Children examines 
child poverty, family income, education, 
health, and teen pregnancy. It docu- 
ments the steady economic decline of 
America's children and of black chil- 
dren in particular sine** 1980. Its clear, 
urgent prose and informative tables 
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and charts make it a valuable resource 
for educators, researchers, speech- 
makers, policy makers, and concerned 
citizens. 

"The shocking statistics in Black and 
White Children depict the portrait of 
continuing inequality in America, but the 
report goes beyond that, to show us what we 
must do and how to begin. " 

— Dorothy Height, President 
National Council of Negro Women 

7/ is unfair and unacceptable in a country 
as rich as ours to refuse a child a chance to 
live, learn, thrive, and contribute. Black 
and White Children documents the unjust 
conditions of millions of American chiL 'ren's 
Lves and what must be done tc change 
them." 

— M. Carl Holman President 
National Urban Coalition 

144 pp., 1985, $9.95 
ISBN 0-938008-39-0 



Hold these dates! 

Mark your calendar now for 
CDF's next national confer- 
ence, Adolescent Pregnancy 
Prevention: Speakout '86. 

February 26-28, 1986 
Washington, D.C. 



Children's Defense Fund 

ER J C 122 C Street, N.W. Washington. D.C. 20001 (202) 628-8787 



Advocates, public health workers, nurses, 
physicians, and community leaders . . . 



THE DATA BOOK 




With the right tools, you 
can make a difference! 



A COMPREHENSIVE PRENATAL 
CARE CAMPAIGN KIT 



THE DATA BOOK: The Nation, States, and Cities 

Data for every state and the nation on infant mortality, 
low birthweight births, births to teens, out-of-wedlock 
births, prenatal care, AFDC, and state Medicaid bene- 
fits; Extensive and complete: you won't find this much 
information in one source anywhere else 
230 pp., 1985, $19.95 
ISBN 0-938008-43-9 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
PRENATAL CARE 

Excellent introduction for distribution to your organi- 
zation's members. 




24 pp.. 1985, $1 



A COMPREHENSIVE PRENATAL 

Includes everything Lsted, fSfr 

^ fa 



A MANUAL ON PROVIDING EFFECTIVE 
PRENATAL CARE PROGRAMS TO TEENS 

Good beginnings and good health are the first steps 
toward a productive future. This manual explains how 
and why we must expand funding for and access to 
prenatal care for teens and poor mothers 
158 pp., 1985, $7.95 
ISBN 0-938008-44-7 



THE DATA BOOK: A Summary 

National facts about prenatal care, infant mortality, and 
adolescent pregnancy and how the states rank on 
maternal and child health statistics including AFDC 
and state Medicaid benefits. A summary of The Palm 
Book a' ove. ^ f 
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THIS DOCUMENT IS NOT 
REPRODUCIBLE ON MICROFILM 



A Children's Defense Budget: An 
Analysis of the President's FY 1986 
Buigetand Children 

There is only one Children's Defense Budget, the 
book that explains the forthcoming budget for 
FY 1986 in clear and simple language. 

What does the President's proposed budget 
mean for programs that help children in educa- 
tion, heakh. child care, and welfare^ 

What do the big numbers — the millions and bil- 
lions of dollars — mean for a hungry child, a sick 
baby, and the people trying to help? 

This book has the answers. 

A Children's Defense Budget examines where the 
nations priorities will take us and how we can turn 
them around It includes 

• s'jmmai les of federal spending on programs 
/or children. 

• Urts about how the Presidents budget be- 
comes the nations, 

• vompansons of necessary and wasteful gov- 
ernment expenses, and 

• an agenda for action 

More than 1 5.000 pe e used this book in 1984 



280pp. 1985. $14 95 
1SBN0-J38OO8-40-4 




The JTPA Monitoring Guide 

This book explains the Job Training Partnership 
Act and the issues critical to its success It is the 
first guide to help you understand the process 
in your community. The Guide is essential 
reading for community leaders, advocates, pro- 
gran administrators, and legislators who are 
assessing local training and employment pro- 
grams and overseeing JTPA implementation. 

154 pp., 1984.15.95 
ISBN 0-938008-38-2 



Spea&utg, tout CJU&MHS... 



CDFReports 

Th^ n .*:^ 



Legislative Factbook About Ow 
Children: Growing Up in Ohio 

A useful compilation of statistics for each Ol 
county shoving county seat, population, nun 
ber of births, number of children, day care 
needs, representatives, and other ir formatio 

30 pp., 1985, $3.00 
ISBN 0-938008-43-9 



Lobbying and Political Activity fc 
Nonprofits: What you Can (and 
Can't) Do under Federal Law 

Explains in simple language how tax-exempt 
groups can make lobbying and political activity 
pan of their work 

15pp. 1983.53 50 
ISBN 0-938008-02-1 



Children and the Federal Budget 

Explains the federal budget process clear'y froir 
start to finish, showing child advocates w hen an< 
how they can influence decisions mrde b\ Con- 
gress and the President 

40 pp., 1981, $2 50 
ISBN0-938008-J4-5 



Where Do You Look? An Informa- 
tion Resource for Child Advocates 

Practical advice about where to look, a ho to ask, 
and how to find out about the needs of children in 
your own community 

128 pp. 1980,15 50 
ISBN 0-938008-1^-7 



In Celebration of Children: An 
Interfaif j Religious Action Kit 

A collection of resources for worship and action 
on behalf of children, including a special litany, 
Sunday school lesson plans, ideas for Christian 

3 and Jewish holidays, and background material for 

[study 

|90pp f 1983,$6 50 

iiSBN 0-938008-07-2 




Ports, the monthly W S r d ,h " r fam,,i «- CDF Re . 

foster care, adopt.on chrfrfS mental hea,t h, 

"Pport. heakh^ndpS income 
children. Each issue from havi "g 

°°'"g for children around t h. What ™ 
™d ,t for news abo u Tc on fe re l C r ° Unt ^ ™°"»nds 
"°ns. and new strateSo t gnms ' P ubl '«- 
feaderssay '° he, P th ™ '"their work. 

S"bscnbetoda yt orecei wt hePex t isue 
Month.y JS SN0276-653,.$29.95peryear. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLt 



Children's Defense Fund sonpn,r.t o rg 

122 C Street, N W Washington, D C 20001 v s Posla K e 

PAID 

Washington, D C 
Permit No 333 




Children Out of School in America 

366 pp , 1974, 15 50 
ISBN 0-938008-25-0 

School Suspensions: Are They 
Helping Children? 

257 pp, 1975,15 50 
ISBN 0-938008-12-9 

EPSDT: Does It Spell Health Care 
for Poor Children? 

304 pp, 1977, $5 50 
ISBN 0-938008-23-4 



Children without Health Care 

32 pp, 1981,12 20 
ISBN 0-938008-26-9 

Unclaimed Children: The Failure 
of Public Responsibility to 
Children and Adolescents in Need 
of Mental Health Services 

by Jane Knitzer 

At least two-thirds of the 3 million seiiouslv dis- 
turbed children in this ( ountn w ho need mental 
health services do not receive them Find out wh\ 
and what can be done about it 

"This volume certa'nl) ma" be considered a de- 
finitive document on emld mental health for the 
80s." Amertcan Journal of Orthopsychiatry 

162 pp, 1982,110 50 
ISBN 0-938008-06-4 
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Ohio's Children, Ohio's Future series 

Choices For Ohio, For Children 

A report by the Children's Defense Fund and 
eleven Chi'd Watch projects with startling info 
mation about the state of childien in Ohio 

80 pp, 1984 $3 75 
ISBN 0-938008-31-5 



Right from the Start: Improving 
Health Care for Ohio's Pregnant 
Women and their Children 

40 pp, 1983 $3 00 
ISBN 0-938008-29-3 



Children in Adult Jails 

77 pp, 1976, $4 40 
ISBN 0-938008-24-2 

Children Without Homes: An Ex- 
amination of Public Responsibility 
to Children in Out-of-Home Care 

282 pp, 1978,$5 50 
ISBN 0-938008-21-8 

Paying Children's Health Bills: 
Some Dos and Don'ts in Tight 
Fiscal Times 

64 pp. 1982. $3 00 
ISBN 0-938008-10-2 



C M42 and 504: Numbers that Add 
Up to Educational Rights for 
Handicapped Children 

A Guide for Parents and Advocates 

One of the most complete and clear handbooks 
about educational rights for handicapped chil- 
dren Explaining both PL 94-142. the Education 
for All Handicapped Children A( t, and Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act, this booklet guides 
paients through the responsibilities ot their 
school district to any child who needs special edu- 
cation It explains the evaluation process, wavsto 
guarantee parent involvement in even dec isioii 
affecting their handicapped child, and the par- 
ents' rights when thev disagree with the sc ho'>l 

This valuable handbook is now available w both E n- 
glish and Spanish 

72 pp, 1984 $4 75 

ISBN 0-938008-34-X English edition 

ISBN 0-938008-33-1 Spanish edition 

(Please indie af* w hn h edition sou are ot del ing ) 
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How to Help Handicapped Chil- 
dren Get an Education: A Success 
Story 

An account ot how parents officials, and CDF 
worked to help handle apptd < hildrcn gain edu- 
cation lights in Mississippi 

28 pp, 1981, $2 20 
ISBN 0-938008-18-8 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




CHOICES 
* * 




CDF Posters decorate and educate. The posters pictured here are 16* x 22\ printed 
in two colors. The CDF logo poster, number 1, is 20" x 30" and printed in four colors 
with a bright yellow background. Please indicate the number of the poster when 
ordering. Poster 1: $4 40 All others. $3.00 



CDF T-shirts 

The original CDF look for summer Bi\ght 
vellow i -shirt has the CDF logo in blue and 
orange Available in children's sizes 2-4. 6-8, 
and 10-12 .Adult sizes small, medium, large, 
and extra large 

$5 50 




Tote Bags 

Sturdv canvas ouck bags in naw blue with 
light blue side povket Lined in waterproof 
plastic with snap Josing at top \ praui<al 
carrvali that fits o\er the 'houlder mmforubU 

$: so 

Give More Children a Head Start: 
It Pays 

Discusses thehistorv, benefits, and possible fu- 
ture of this remarkable preschool program 

27 pp . 1983 $3 50 

It's Time to Stand Up for Your 
Children 

\ Parent s Guide to Child Adtocao 

48 pp. 19^2 $2 30 
ISBN 0-9? 8(»0H- 19-6 



Frisbees 

Bright yellow plastic with CDF logo in red 
$2.50 



Show you care with some- 
thing special from CDF. 
Order now, in time for 
summer tun! 



CDF Caps 

The newest addition to CDF's product line- 
colorful cap for softball, biking, and outdooi 
fun CDF's logo printed in yellow on royal bl 
cotton 

One size fits all. 
$3 00 




No of copies 



TuU 



Unit Cost 



Subtotal 




























































PC 01 

Subtotal 
Discount 
Postage 
Total 





\'amr 



<\ddr, 



City 



State 



Zip 



Prepayment required for orders under $25 Make checks payable to the Children's 
Defense Fund Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery 

Return to Children's Defense fund 
122 C Street N.W. 
Washington DC 20001 
(202)628-8787 

Howtoorder Just fill in the titlesof the publications or numbersof the posters that you would 
like Return the form with payment to CDF's publicationsdepartmenL 
Postage For orders up to $25 add $1 50 for postage and handling. Orders $26-50 add 
$2 50 Orders over $50. add $3 50. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
Discounts CDFoffcr* special discounts to groups, classes, and storrsordenng multiple copies 
of the same title. Please note our no-return policy 
10-19 copies, 10% off 
20-99 copies. 209£ off 
100 or more copies. 25% off 

(These discounts dr not apply for Preventing Children Having Children ) 
If vou have anv questions, please call Publications on CDFs toll free line (800) 424-9602 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



rhe Deficit Reduction Act of 1984: 
What It Means for CHAP, AFDC, 
EITC, and other programs 

Hie Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 was the biggest 
ictorv in Congress for poor children and families 
n vears This special guide explains what these 
mprovements in health and AFDC mean forchil- 
trcn and how advocates can ensure continued 
jrogress at the stale level 

2 pp. 1984, $1.75 




Voting Record: How Members of 
Congress Stand on Children 1984 

« pp. 1984. $2.50 



V Corporate Reader: Work and 
7 amily Life in the 1980s 

Vn excellent introduction to the problems of bal- 
nctng wot k and familv life in the coming decade 
v range of experts speak out on current issues in- 
luding men working M pmk-collar"jobs, varied 
v>rk benefits, maternity and paternity leave, day 
are options, and equal pay for comparable 
orth Selections include articles from The Xew 
ork Ttmes, The Wall Street Journal and columnist 
Hen Goodman 

60 pp., 1983, $7 50 
SB\ 0-938008-04-8 



Oarport*» 



rhe Child Care Handbook: Needs, 
Programs, and Possibilities 

fTm com nion-sense book describes v* ho needs 
la\ care and profiles 12 ditferent successful prv>- 
:rams around the country It also oflers strategies 
o meet the ever- ir.c reusing need tor affordable. 
jUdlirv care 

16 pp . 1982. Photographs. $7 50 
SBN 0-938008-15-3 



Zh\\d Care: The States 9 Response 
V Survey of State Child Care 
Policies 1983-1984 

DF V latest «urve> of state child care services ex- 
mr.es the increasing peed for affordable child 
are and tracks the impact of federal budget cuts 
■n licensing, training, resource centers, polio de- 
elopments. and employer-related care across the 
ountry. The report offers com pi chensive solu- 
10ns to the child care dilemma 

4 pp. October 1984, $5.75 
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Children and Federal Child Care 
Cuts: A National Survey of the 
Impact of Federal Title XX Cuts on 
State Child Care Systems 
1981-1983 

CDF's 1983 survey of states presents information 
on the nature, quality, and extent of child care ser- 
vices being offered u nder Title XX of the Social 
Services Block Grant, the major source of federal 
funding for child care 

86 pp. 1983, $6 50 




Day Care: Investing in 
Ohio's Children 

This book discusses the need for day care in 
Ohio and how communities can meet tbzi need. 
The report includes a realistic age*iua for 
improvement The report is valuable for 
Ohioans concerned about day care and those in 
other states who would like a comprehensive 
model for change 

102 pp, 1985, $4.50 
ISBN 0 938008-4 12 
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Resource exchange 
Information 

V\ A J see page 27 • 



1985 New England 
Kindergarten conference 



I Making New 



Lesley College Graduate School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
114 



1985 New England 
Kindergarten Conference 



Friday. November 22. 1985 
at 

The Lantana-Holiday Inn-Lombardo's Complex 
Randolph, Massachusetts 

and 

A Post-Conference on Saturday, November 23, 1985 
at 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Massachusetts 



Welcome to the 1985 New England Kindergarten Conference. With the 
adoption of the theme, MAKING NEW CONNECTIONS, the Conference is 
committed to helping early childhood educators throughout the world 
connect with each other to improve the care and education of young 
children. 

In an effort to increase communication this year's Conference includes 
several new features: Focused Chats which provide an opportunity for 
people who share similar concerns to talk with each other, and 
Conversation with The Experts**, which provides for interaction 
related 10 issues discussed at the Conference. Also offered is an 
opportunity to become a part of the Early Childhood Resource 
Exchange. 

Early childhood professionals need to explore new ways to reach out or 
behalf of children — to reach out to parents, to communities, to state, 
federal and international agencies. You are invited to become a part of this 
significant effort. 



PRESIQENT'S RECEPTION 



Holiday inn-Milton Room 3:00-4:30 P.M. 

All Conference attendees are invited to meet the new President 
of Lesley College, Margaret A. McKenna. Join us for conversa- 
tion and light refreshments. 
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Please bring this program with you to the Conference 
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Steering Committee 

Resource Exchange Reply Form 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



In 1985, the Kindergarten Conference will be held on Friday, November 
22, at the Lantana-Holiday Inn-Lomba.do's Complex in Randolph, MA 
There will also be a Post-Conference on Saturday, November 23, to be 
held at Lesley College in Cambridge, MA. 'See p. 20 for details.) 

Travel: The Conference Complex is located just off Rte. 128 at Exit 67S 
It is accessible by car and there is ample free parking Limousine service is 
available from Logan Airport. Request time schedule from the Holiday Inn 
Shuttle-bus service will be available between Lesley College in Cambridge 
and Randolph. Approximate travel time is 45 minutes; cost is $1.00 each 
way, pay as you board. 

Hotel information: If you plan to stay at the Holiday Inn in Randolph 
the evening before the Conference, please complete the Hotel Reservation 
Form on page 33 and return i; directly to: Holiday Inn, 1374 North Main 
Street, Randolph, MA 02368 

Conference Luncheon: (Lantana-Normandy Room) 1st seating - 11-45 
A.M.-12:45 P.M. 2nd seating - 1:15-2:15 P.M. Mera. Choice of Boneless 
Breast ot Chicken with Bread and Apple Stuffing OR Baked Scrod Both 
entrees served with the following: Tossed Salad, Baby Carrots, Green 
Beans A!mondine, Ice Cream Pie with Strawberries. Cost: $10 00 - 
Advanced reservation required. Note; Please indicate choice of entree on 
your conference registration form, let and 2nd seating luncheon tickets are 
color -coded and are not interchangeable. 

Access for Handicapped Fersons: All meeting rooms in the Holiday 
Inn and Lombardo's are accessible by elevator. To reach the lower level 
rooms in Lantana, it is necessary to make special arrangements. Persons 
unable to use the stairs should contact the Conference Office prior to 
November 19. Telephone (617) 868-9600, ext. 282. 

Smoking: Please note that smoking is not permitted in any of Che rr.eetinq 
rooms 



-FOOD SERVICES- 



8:30-4:00 Coffee, pastry, beverapes Lantana 



Coffee, pas'ry, sandwiches, 
beverages and desserts 
(available on a cash basis) 

Reserved Luncheon 

11:45-12:15 1st seating 

1:15-2:15 2nd seating 

(Note: Participants attending 
a C Block session will be 
seated at 1:30) 



Lombardo's 
and Holiday Inn 



Lantana-Normandy Room 
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PERSONALIZED CONFERENCE PLANNER 



This form is provided for your use in planning your Conference day. tfou 
are advised to make a first choice and an alternate selection in each time 
block. Seating in all sessions is on a first-come basis. Take special note of 
the building designations. Allow approximately 5 ninutes walking time to 
go from one building to another Free cc.itinuous shuttle-bus service 
between buildings is available. 



TINE BLOCK 


SESSION 
NUMBER 


BUILDING 


ROOM 


A 8 30-9:45 A.M. 


1st choice 






alternate 






B 10:15-11:30 A.M. 














C* 12:00-1:15 P.M. 














1:15-2.30 PM. 














Ef 2:45-4:00 P.M. 














R & R 4:30-5:30 P.M. 









'Reserved Luncheon 11:451 2:45 
"Reserved Luncheon 1:15-2:15 
t Presidents Reception 3:00-4:30 



ONGOING ACTIVITIES 

8*30-4:00 Commercial Exhibits Lantana-Main Ballroom 

8:30-4 00 Festival of Ideas Center Lantana-Randolph Room 
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REGISTRATION INFORMATION * 



Conference Registration, Nov 22 $35.00 

Discount Rate (for registrations postmarked by Oct. 25) . .$30.00 

Luncheon, Lantana - 1st or 2nd seating $10.00 

Student Registration, Nov 22 $15 00 

Post-Conference Registration, Nov. 23 (luncheon included) $30 00 



Registration is required for admission to all sessions, to the Celebration of 
Ideas and to the Commercial Exhibits. Since all registration materials will 
be sent to you by mail, go directly to the first meeting of your choice on 
the day of the Conference. 

Conference registration does not guarantee seating in any specific meeting. 
Seating will be on a first-come basis. The seating capacity for each 
meeting is indicated on the program. When the capacity is reached, the 
door will be closed and no c.ie else will be admitted. 

You are u-ged to send in your registration form (see page 29) together 
with your payment as early as possible. Be sure to enclose a self* 
addressed, stamped envelope so that your materials can be mailed to 
you. Registrations received after the total Conference capacity has been 
reached or postmarked after Nov. II (whichever comes first) will be 
returned All registrations must bt accompanied by payment or an 
authorized Purchase Order. Make checks payable to Lesley College/NEKC. 
(Sending separate checks for the registration and the reserved luncheon will 
considerably speed up refunds if luncheon tickets are sold out at the time 
your registration is received.) Mail completed registrations to The New 
England Kindergarten Conference, Lesley College, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02238 

Policy Regarding Authorized Purchase Orders: Authorized purchase 
orders are acceptable. Conference registrations which are to be paid by 
purchase orders must include the P O number and the name of thp issuing 
school system or agency on the registration form. 

Refund Policy: Requests for refunds which are received before 
November 12 will be honored Refund requests received between 
November 12 and 20 will be honored only in cases in which we are able to 
make the registration available to another person. Refund requests received 
after November 20 cannot be honored. Fhe refund policy is the same 
for prepaid and for purchase order registrations. 



Next year's Conference will be held on Friday, November 21, 198G 



Celebration of Ideas 



8:30 A.M. - 4:00 P.M. 



iLantuna-Handolph Room 

• Interest Center Ideas 

Proj* :ts inspired by the book, Creative Activities for Young Children. 
tested in classrooms and set up dt the Conference by the author 
Mimi Brodsky Chenfeld, Columbus. Ohio 

• Teacher Marfp Learning Activities 

Various learning games through which the child acquires the basic 
concepts of colors, shapes, math and reading readiness skills 
Cynthia S. Burke, YWCA Preschool. Worcester. MA 

• Wheels, Rails, Winqs and Sails 

An interdisciplinary unit exploring the world of travel and 
transportation 

Diana Coyte, Director. Vick? Milstein, Carroll Lynch, Judy 

Thomson, Norwood Cooperative Nursery School 

• ELFKIN Explorss His Envi onment 

Use of a class mascot to build confidence, demonstrate good work 
habits and encourage parent participation. 
Clare T. Nadotski, Worcester MA 

• Activities for Achieving Diversity 

Cultural, racial, linguistic, and ethnic diversity as well as ways of 
responding to children's special abilities 
Sandy Ruben, BAEYC. Cambridge. MA 

• Head Start 20th Anniversary Celebration 

"TOUCHING CHILDRF.N, BUILDING FAMILIES" 

Recognition of quality, comprehensive early childhood education that 

makes a difference. 

JVeir England Head Start Parents' and Directors' Association 

• Computers with Young Children 

Computer bar i activities used with kindergarten children who are 
educationally Disadvantaged iue to linguistic and cultural differences. 
Chapter I Teachers, Fall River, MA 



Commercial Exhibits 8:30 - 4:00 P.M. 

Lantana'Main Ballroom and 
Lombardo's - Lower Level 

An opportunity to view a wide variety of commercially available materials 
and to talk with company representatives 
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NEW FEATURE 



CONVERSATION WfTH "THE EXPERTS" 

The purpose of this new feature is to provide a setting in which Conference 
participant can engage in dialogue with a speaker. Sessions numbered 
11, 12, and 14 in each time block have been reserved for this purpose. 
Check the program for the availability of the speaker with whom you 
would like to talk. Each room accommodates 15 people. Admission will be 
on a first-come basis. 



A TIME BLOCK 8:30 - 9:45 A.M. 



Al Implementing a Full Day Kindergarten Program 
Lomb^rdo a -Embassy Room (400) 

The design, implementation and evaluation results of a full day 
kindergarten program. Philosophy, organizational issues, curriculum 
refinement, staff development, parent education, social, economic and 
political implications. 
Sheila Tcrcns, Lawrence, NY 



A2 Greater Than the Parts: Quality Circles 
Lombardo s-Hegency Room (500) 

Theory, description a 2d techniques of shared decision making, a process 
which allows leaders to best utilize the talents of the total staff in solvinq 
school related problems and in creating an optimal school environment 
Anabel Jensen, Nueva Learning Center, Hillsborough, CA 



A3 Books and Beyond: A High Interest Reading Incentive 
Program with a Critical T.V. Component 

Lombardo's-Venetian Room (400) 

Strategies designed to increase the amount of time children spend in 

recreational reading activities, to decrease the time spent in indiscriminate 

T.V viewing, and to increase the scope of children's reading interests. 

Wa y s to involve parents in this effort. A program validated by the U.S. 

Department of Education's National Diffusion Network. 

Note: This session will be continued in the B Time block. 

Elite To polo vac, Solana Beach School District, Solana Beach, CA 



'Numbers rn parentheses indicate seating capacity 
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A4 The Non-English Speaking Child in the Regular 
Kir £?*garten Classroom 



Lombardo Wen/ca's (200) 

Philosophy anc' methods used in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
programs. /. discussion of the influence of culture on school adjustment. 
Curriculum suggestions for developing global awareness and self- steem in 
young children. Presentation f songs to enhance intercu'tural 
understanding. 

Jacklyn Clayton, Miriam Kronish, Needham, MA 

A5 Identifying the Special Needs Child: A Developmental 
Perspective 

Lantana-Mediterranean Room (250) 

How to differentiate typical from a' leal development — a session devoted 
to helping teach determine which children should be referred for special 
needs evaluation. Sugg ions regardinq the kinds of mamstreamed 
classroom environments that can respond to children's neeas and ways of 
improving communication between schools and diagnostic agencies. 
Kristen Kuehnle, Miss. General Hospital, Boston, MA 



A6 Beginning with Bubbles: Science Experiences for Young 
Children 

LantanaHob Nob Pub (150) 

Explore the bubble factory as it was presented to a group of 3- and 4-year 
olds. Slides will highlit c general concepts of curriculum development 
Participants will have an opportunity to generate ideas and share 
applications for other areas of science 
Rosemary Agoglia, Irene Eigner, Amherst, MA 



A7 The Prevention of Sexual Abuse 
Lantana-Normandy Room (400) 

An overview of sexual abuse of children under 6-years of age with a fecus 
on abuse in day care settings and in preschools. Specific techniques for 
prevention of child sexual abuse including ways of recognizing potent^i 
offenders and suggestions for setting up an environment in which child 
molestors can not function. What to watch for in talking ■ -ith children 
regarding sexual abus2. 

Lynn Sanford, Coastal Community Center. Bramtree, MA 



A8 Astra's Magic Math Program 
Holiday Inn-Randolph Room (125) 

A demonstration of one unit (geometric shapes) as an illustration of this 
validated National Diffusion Network Program The program includes 
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teacher demonstrations, oral language and individual manipulation of 
objects. Astra, the girl from outer space, who has magical math powers, 
provides motivation. 
Gretchen Ross, San Mateo, CA 



A9 Children's Needs and Community Values 
Holiday Inn-Milton Room (125) 

The role of leadership in developing early childhood programs which serve 
the prerogatives of the children while addressing the pressure points of the 
community. 

Carol Soger, Superintendent of Schools, Highwood-Highland Park, 11 



A 10 Meeting the Growing Need for Day Care 
Lombardo f s-Wing Room (65) 

Description of the concepts and implementation of Massachusetts 1 plan to 
address the need for quality, accessible, affordable day care. The plan 
includes the encouragement of employer-supported child care programs, 
the creation of child care resource c.nd referral centers, increased state 
funding and salary upgrading. 

Heidi Urich, Coordinator, Governors Day Care Partnership Initiative, 
Boston, MA 



—CONVERSATION WITH "THE EXPERTS"' 

All Stephanie Maze - Day Care Programming 
Lantana-Old Office (15) 

A12 Micheiie Heist — Superheroes/The Value of Play 
Holiday Inn-Boston loom (15) 

A14 Patty Hnatiuk - The Day Care Parent 
Holiday Inn-Weymouth Room (15) 



B TIME BLOCK 10:15 - 11:30 A.M. 



Bl Critical Thinking and Cognitive Development in the 
Preschool and Kindergarten 

Lombardo's-Embassy Room (400) 

An overview of cognitive development in the early years with an emphasis 
on strategies that elicit verbal and non-verbal thinking skills. Implications 
of current developments in brain/behavior relationships (right-left brain 
differences a n<l factors affecting attention and task orientation), 
Judith Souweine, Public School Preschool Coordinator, Amherst, MA 
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B2 Developing Young Writers 



Lombardo's-Regvncy Room (500) 

Suggestions for setting up an environment .hat encourages children to 
write. A presentation and a discussion of many examples of young 
children's writing with specific focus on the ways children use writing in 
kindergarten 

Ellen Blackburn, Brooktine, MA 



B3 Books and Beyond: A High Interest Reading Incentive 
Program with a Critical T V. Component 
(A continuation of A3) 

Lombardo's-Venetian Room (400) 



B4 "Beatocello", A Clown Under a Red Umbrella 
Lombardo's-Jesaica's (200) 

"Beatocello" is a clown who tells stories fiing music, cartoons, words of 
poetry ar.i philosophy to help entertain and stimulate sad children He 
was created by a pediatrician, also an accomplished cellist, who worked 
for the Red Cross in Cambodia. Dr Richner witnessed children in 
displaced person camps failing to thrive and developed "Beatocello" as 
part of the therapy. 

Beat Richner, M.D., Zurich, Switzerland 



B5 The Art Museum as a Learning Experience 
Lantana-Meriiterranean Room (250) 

Helping childi^r. learn to look at and talk about art Use of the art 
museum's resources to stimulate development of visual and verbal 
wabulary Suggestions for age appropriate activities lor encouraging 
c^iMren's participation in and enjoyment of art 
Jeanne Pond, Worcester Art Museum 



B6 Practical Applications of Piaget's Theory in the E irly 
Childhood Curriculum 

Lantana-Hob Nob Pub (150) 

An explanation of why spinning easels, swinging sand-pendula, and bent 
•paint brushes are consistent with Piaget's theory of learning Slides of 
classroom activities narrated with a rationale for these activities 
George Forman, University of MA. Amherst. MA 
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B8 Working Toward Quality Early Childhood Programs: 
The NAEYC Center Accreditation Project 



Holiday Inn-Randolph Room (125) 

A new approach for achieving professional standards in day care, 
preschool and kindergarten programs. A discussion of this self-study 
model, the criteria included and the procedures for validation 
Given G. Morgan, Wheelock College, Boston, MA 



B9 The Psychology of the Child /Computer Interaction 
Holiday Inn Mil ton Room (125) 

Strategies for teaching and evaluating the use of computer graphics for 
3-5-year old children. Data on parents' and children's attitudes toward 
computer use, individual differences - including sex differences. Factors to 
consider in selecting programs and machines best suited to young 
children. Some consideration will be given to the use of the computer as 
an instructional or a remedial tool with developmentally disabled children 
Grace Baron, Wheaton College, Norton, MA 



BIO Teaching Strategies for Toddlers and Two's 
Lomburdo's-Wing Room (65) 

Developmental characteristics and learning styles of children between the 
ages of 1-3 years. Techniques that capture children's interest, and 
activities that foster their learning. 
Karen Miller, Children's World, Inc., Evergreen, CO 



CONVERSATION WITH "THE EXPERTS" 

Bll Lynn Sanford - Sexual Abuie 
Lantana-Old Office (15) 

B12 Kristen Kuehnle - Special Needs 
Holiday Inn-Boston Room (15) 

B14 Carol Soger - Building Community Involvement 
Holiday Inn-Weymouth Room (15) 



C^TIME BLOCK 12:00 -1:15 P.M. 



CI The Cambridge-Lesley Literacy Project in Action 
Lombardo's-Embaaay Room (350) 

An opportunity to become involved in the sharing and doing activities 

most central to the Project. Participation in strategics for sharing literature 

in linguistically productive ways. 

Don Holdaway, Auckland, New Zealand 

end members of the Literacy Team 
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C2 The Child Who Reads in Kindergarten 



Lombardo' s -Regency Roan* (500) 

Characteristics of early readers. Ways that the school can work with these 
children and their parents in fostering the development of reading ard 
thinking skills. 

Joan isenberg, George Mason University, Fairfax, VA 

C3 Training and Development for Child Care Staff 
Lombordo's'Venetian Room (400) 

What motivates adults to learn? Staff training strategies to match the 
developmental stages of teachers - a discussion of methods and materials 
to fit different needs. 
Karen Miller, Evergreen, CO 



C4 Helping Children Improve Their Social Skills 
Lombardo'B-JeBBica's (200) 

A review of research regarding the importance of peer relationships in 
early childhood and the influence of these relationships on self-esteem and 
school achievement. Ways of identifying children who may be experiencing 
peer relationship problems and instructing these children in the social 
skills which are related to peer acceptance. 
Linda Tschantz, Wheaton College, Norton, MA 

C5 DINOSAUR ROCK - An Introduction to the World of 
Dinosaurs 

Lantana-Mediterranean Room (250) 

A workshop using tunes about paleontology and the latest information on 
dinosaurs and their world as the basis for involving children in creative 
drama and movement activities. Dinosaur related experiences that help 
children learn about the food chain, the environment and other concepts 
in science and in nature study. 
Michele Valeri, Wolf Trap Institute, Vienna, VA 



C6 Celebrations: A Tim' of Light and Giving 
Lav naHob Nob Pub (150) 

A multicuu '»al unit tK ut looks at the ways people around the world hold 
celebrations. The unit affirms each child's unique beliefs and values and 
err.phasizes cross-cultural similarities. Included are suggestions for nature 
study and for enriching all aspects of the curriculur. , including the 
teaching of vrosocial behavior. The unit, developed for use in a Full Day 
Kindergarten Program within a Day Care Center, is presented as a model 
for exploring curriculum development in the All Day Kindergarten 
Program. 

Stephanie Mace, Jeanne Ruckert, Nicholas Yaffe, 

Tufts Educational Day Care Center, Medford, MA 
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C7 Luncheon - 1st seating 11:45 A.N. - 12:45 P.N. 

(advanced reservation required) 
Lantana*Normandy Room (400) 



C8 Sick Child Care 

Holiday inn-Randolph Rocm (125) 

The Day Care Center's responsibilities in health related issues. An up-date 
on recent health literature in early child development. Resources 'or 
developing new health guidelines for Day Care Centers. Programs for 
caring for mildly ill children at the Day Care Center. 
Beth Fredericks, Work/Family Directions, Boston, MA 
Abby Kendrick, Massachusetts Dept. of PubUc Health 

C9 Communicating with Parents 
Holiday Inn-Milton Room (125) 

Effective approaches for helping parents to understand the kindergarten 
program and to keep informed about their child's development. Techniques 
for conferencing with parer*s, especially regarding difficult issues such as 
recommended retention or the school's response to individual needs. The 
use of parent volunteers in the classroom. 
Noreen Didonna, Shrewsbury, MA 



CIO What to Do with Superhero Play 
Lombardo 9 s-Wing Room (65) 

Do superheroes belong in the early childhood classroom? Developmental 
issues related to children's use of superhero play. Consideration of sex 
differences and suggested classroom strategies. 

Carole e Fucigna, Eliot-Pearson School Tufts University, Medjord, MA 
Michelle Heist, Arlington, MA 



Cll Linda Atwood Preston, Winchester, MA - Curriculum Balance 
in the All Day Kindergarten 
Lantana-Old Office (15) 

C12 Ellen Blackburn - The Young Child and the Writing Process 
Holiday Inn-Boston Room (15) 

C14 Jeanne P-ynd - Art Experiences 

Holiday Inn-Weymouth Room (15) 



•CONVERSATION WITH THE EXPERTS" 




D TIME BLOCK 



1:15 * 2:30 P.M. 



Dl The Cambridge-Lesley Literacy Project in Action (See CI) 
Lombardo'n-Embanny Room (350) 

D2 The Child Who Reads in Kindergarten (See C2) 
Lombardo'm-Regency Room (500) 

D3 four-Year Olds in the Public Schools 
Lombardo'm-Venetian Room (400) 

What public schools need to do to get ready for 4-year olds. Consideration 
of class size, teacher certification, program characteristics, parent 
involvement, staff development, and evaluation. A report of the New York 
experiences as well as some current developments in other states. 
Bertha D. Campbeii, Supervisor, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, Albany, NY 

D4 Helping Children Improve Their Social Skills (See C4) 
Lombardo't-JeMmlca'* (200) 

D5 Performing Arts Activities for Early Learners 
Lantana-Meditermnean Room (250) 

A workshop including creative drama, songs, stories and games for 3- to 
5-year olds. Warm-ups, coffee can theater, role playing, sound- effects 
stories and other uses of the performing arts as a way of helping young 
children learn. 

Mfchefe Valeria Janice McKefvey, Wolf Trap Institute for Early 
Learning through the Arts, Vienna, VA 



D6 Practical Applications of Piaget's Theory in the 
Early Childhood Curriculum (See B6) 



(advanced reservation required) 

Note: Participants artending a C Block session will be seated at 1:30. 
Lantana-Normandy Room (400) 



Lantana-Hob Nob Pub (150) 



D7 



Luncheon - 2nd seating 



1:15 - 2:15 P.M. 
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D8 A Report of a Pilot All Day Kindergarten Program 



Holiday inn-Randolph Room (125) 

A description of a model program designed to provide children with a 
more balanced and more complete kindergarten experience than was 
possible in a half-day program. An overview of the process that launched 
the program, a review of the first year of implementation, and a report of 
the formal evaluation which has been conducted. 
David B. Ackerman, Jane Martel, Winchester, MA 
Barbara Goodmon, ABT Associates, Cambridge, MA 

D9 Communicating with Parents (See C9) 
Holiday inn-Milton Room (125) 



D10 What to Do with Superhero Play (See CIO) 
Lombardo'e-WIng Room (65) 



CONVERSATION WITH THE EXPERTS"- 



Dll Gwen G. Morgan - NAEYC Accreditation Project 
Lantana~Old Office (15) 

D12 Judith Souweine - Thinking Skills and the Special Needs Child 
Holiday inn-Boeton Room (15) 

D14 Grace Baron - Computers and the Young Child 
Holiday Inn - Weymouth Room (15) 



E TIME BLOCK f 2:45 - 4:00 P.M. 



El Focused Chat* (New Feature) 
Lombardo'm-EmbaBBy Room 

An opportunity to participate in a small group discussion related to one of 
the following topics. The focus for the discussion will be determined by the 
participants and the group leader. 

• Helping Parents Manage Children's Behavior 

Peggy Clampa, Bedford, MA 

• Utilizing Classroom Space Effectively - Ways to Set Up or 
Rearrange Your Classroom 

Kathy Lawleee, Burlington, MA 

• Sharing Ideas for Teacher-Made Games for 3-5's 

Janet Bloom, Norton, MA 

• Dealing with Issues of Behavior Management 

Beverly Mobllla, Aubwmdale, MA 
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• Planning Before and After School Programs for Kindergarten 
Children 

fren< Denty, Lexington, MA 

• Developing Useful Strategies for Teacher Educators 

Juditn Tye, Haverhill, MA 

• Helping Children Cope with Sensitive Issues - 
Death/Divorce/Illness 

Ellen Kelley, Cambridge, MA 

• Facing Administrative Issues in Day Care, Head Start and Nursery 
Schools 

Beth Miller, Somerville, MA 

• Extending the Network for Teachers in High School Child 
Development Programs 

Charles S. dayman, Lesley College 



E2 Models for Extending the Kindergarten Experience 
Lombardo'a-Regency Room (500) 

Presentation of the advantages and potential concerns in each of the 
followinp models: the transition class, the extended day, and the full day 
kindergarten. 

Anthony D. Flecca, Watertown, MA 
Uanea Gerehenberg, Andover, MA 



E3 Teaching Children Through the Arts 
Lombardoa-Vetietian Room (400) 

A demonstration of a program dedicated to providing an excellent 
education for inner city children through the use of the arts as an integral 
part of the curriculum. Creative approaches for using the arts in teaching 
science and math. 

Joe Coo* and Children from Paige Academy, Roxbury, MA 



E4 Discovering Children's Talents 
Lombardo Wessico's (200) 

Identification of the gifted child: a psychologist's point of view and a 
teacher's point of view. Ways to meet the needs of the gifted child in the 
regular classroom. 

Patty Home, Anabel Jensen, Nueva Learning Center, 
Hillsborough, CA 
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E5 Screening and Assessment for Young Children with 
Special Needs 

Lantana-Mediterranean Room (250) 

Approaches for teachers and specialists to use in identifying young 
children who may need special intervention. Presentation of a model of the 
screening process. A lock at specific screening instruments. Parental 
involvement, criteria for selecting assessment instruments, cultural 
appropriateness, and consideration of the process for determining 

17 
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placement in the least restrictive setting. Highlights of the State's planning 
efforts for a comprehensive service delivery system for children birth 
through 5 years who are handicapped or at risk, and implications for how 
your school can become involved. 

Rosalie Norman and Staff of the Early Childhood Project, Qu/ncy, MA 



E6 State Initiatives in Early Childhood Education 
Lantana-Hob Nob Pub (150) 

Representatives from the State Departments of Education in three New 
England states will discuss steps being taken by state g >vernrnents to 
encourage local initiative in developing expanded programs for young 
children. 

Carolyn LeaUr, Hartford, CT 

Carole Thomson, Qu/ncy, MA 

Jenifer VanDeusen-Henkel, Augusta, ME 



E7 Developmental Placement: An Emerging Trend in Early 
Childhood Education 

Lantana-Normandy Room (400) 

Meeting the needs of children who are chronologically but not 
developmentally ready for first grade. A discussion of various models 
which school systems are using to respond to the needs ot these children. 
The value of '.he transition class. The relationship of school entrance age, 
retention policies, school curriculum and later school achievement to the 
concept of developmental readiness. Special consideration of issues 
involved with bright but developmentally young children. 
C. James Grant, Peterborough, NH 



E8 Living in a Nuclear Age: Understanding and Helping 
Children Through the Curriculum 

Holiday inn-Randolph Room (125) 

Ways young children express what they know about peace, war and 
nuclear weapons through play and art. Approaches to use in helping 
children expand their understanding and cope with the realities of the 
world in which they live. 
Nancy Carlsson-Paige, Lesley College 
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E10 Helping the Working Parent Feel a Part of the 
Day Care Environment 



Lombardo's-Wing Room (65) 

Ways for involving working parents in their children's early educational 
experiences. A discussion from a multicultural perspective of specific 
examples and strategies for fostering self-esteem in parents and children. 
Participants will have ?n opportunity to have input into the discussion and 
to share ideas. 

Parry Hnatiuk, Cambridge, MA 



Ell Karen Miller - Day Care, Staff Development, Programming, 
and Ideas for Use with Toddlers and Two's 
Lantana-Old Office (15) 

E12 Sheila Terens - The Full Day Kindergarten 
Holiday Inn-Boston Room (15) 



Holiday Inn-Randolph Room (125) 

PROFESSIONAL BOOKS, CHILDREN'S BOOKS AND CHILDREN'S 
RECORDS available for browsing, listening, and stimulation of informal 
conversation. A way to relax at the end of the day. 
Joanne Szamreta, Lesley College: Facilitator 



Conference Evaluation 

Conference evaluation forms are available at the information desk in each 
of the three Conference buildings and at each of the sessions Please take 
the time to complete one of these forms. Also, feel free to approach 
Conference Steering Committee members, identified by red committee 
ribbons, to share your reactions The success of the Conference depends 
on your input and feedback. 



The New England Kindergarten Conference Coordinator: Marv Mtndcss. 
Lesley College 

Assistant Coordinator: Moyra Traupe, Leslev College 



CONVERSATION WITH THE EXPERTS" 



H & 



R Session 



4:30 - 5:30 P.M. 



EMC 
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Post-conference session 



Saturday, November 23, 1985 
at 

Lesley College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 



General Information: The Post-Conference is offered as an opportunity 
for participants to explore in greater depth some of the topics which are a 
part of the total < iference program. Section meetings at the Post- 
Conference are 2 hours in length, and the number of people in a group is 
limited. 

Register for two section meetings, one for the morning and one for the 
afternoon. Be sure to indicate alternate choices. (See p. 31 for registration 
form.) 

The $30 00 Posl*Ooiifercn<e registration fee includes morning and 
afternoon coffee and luncheon which nill be served in White Hall 
Cafeteria. (Menu Assorted Quiches, Salad Bar, Dessert, Coffee, Tea or 
Soda) 

Hotel Information: If you plan to stay at the Quality Inn in Cambridge 
on Friday, November 22, please fill out the Hotel Reservation Form on 
page 35 and return it directly to: Quality Inn, 1651 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. Tel (617) 491-1000. 



PROGRAM" 



A.M. 



8:30 

9:00 
9:45 
10:00 



9:00 
9:45 
10:00 
12:00 



Coffee and Registration 
Keynote Address 
Break 

Section Meetings 



Herterick Lobby 
Welch Auditorium 



P.M. 

12:00- 100 
100- 3:00 
3.00 - 3:30 



1 uncheon 
Section Meetings 
Sharing Time and 
Informal Conversation 



White Hall Cafeteria 



Alumni Hall 
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Keynote Address 



9:00-9:45 AM. 



Welch Auditorium 



Toward Conprehaaelva Early Childhood Program* 
la PabKc Schools 

A confidence building session designed to help educators explain the 
characteristics of quality early childhood programs to parents and 
administrators. Specific guidelines as well as discussion of recent 
legislation, state aid programs, and issues related to curriculum 
development. Consideration of various models used in public schools to 
provide care and education of 4 v s and 5 s. 

* €rtkm D # Cb—P** 9 ** Supervisor, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, Albany, NY 



A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 1 0.00 1 2 00 AIOON 



1. Carricalan la the Fall Day Kradarjarten 
Room: 2C4 

An interest center approach to the development and Integration of the 
social studies with readiness activities, language arts, science, art and 
other curriculum areas. An opportunity to view slides of a full day 
kindergarten program in action and to peruse sample units of study. 
Participants will have an opportunity to raise issues about which they h 
concerns. 

Shell* Ter+ns, Lawrence, NY 



2. latagratiag Movement | n to The Carriculan 
Room; 2B1 (Multipurpose Room) 

Explore the themes of time, space and sound. Find your own 
developmental movement patterns. Become more sensitive to the non 
verbal communication of the children with whom you work. Discover 
ways for enriching your curriculum. 
Norma G. Cmmmer. Lesley College 



3. Storytelling mmo * Storybuilding 
Room: 2CS 

Creative dramatics, storytelling and Improvisational techniques that 
assist you, the teacner, with whatever lessons you are teaching 
Michel* Valeri, Wotf Trap Head Start, Vienna, VA 
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4. Aetroaoniical Adventures with Astra's Magic Math 



Room; 2C3 

An exciting, multisensory program that tenches basic skills through 
sequentially developed self-contained units. Includes language, 
manipulation and writing activities. A nationally validated developer/ 
demonstration project in the National Diffusion Network. 
Grmtckmm Rom, San Mateo, CA 



5. Tho Art-Science Partnership 
Room: OAS (Science Lab) 

Participants will explore a variety of experiences which bring together 
scientific concepts and expressive art. Included will be principles of 
curriculum development. 
RotcsMtry Agoglm, Amherst, MA 



6. WnS apn A Tin: Five-Year Old Aathora 
Room: 2MB 

A look at reading and writing as inseparable pathways to literacy. A 
review of one child's developmental progress in writing in kindergarten and 
in first grade. A consideration of the teaching strategies which support the 
5-year old's emerging competence as an author. 
Virgin!* Ckaimerm, Cambridge, MA 



7, Monitoring Literacy Learning at the Kindergarten Laval 
Room; 2M4 

Some new insights about children's "foundations of literacy" through an 
exploration of the work of Marie Clay and her "Concept About Print" test, 
and Don Holdaway's Emergent Reading Stage and the idea of a "Literacy 
Set". 

Mary Snow, Lesley College 



8. The Use off the Computer In Early Childhood Education 
Room: Computer Lab - Cfaeerooin I 

An overview of computer software appropriate for use with young children. 
Ways to integrate the software with existing curriculum. Emphasis on 
moving from the r * terete to more abstract experiences using the 
computer. 

Karan GremJey, Lesley College 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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P.M. SECJlbN MEETINGS 



1:00 - 3:00 P.M. 



1. Shared Ptadfof Techniques: Mule and Literacy 
Room: 2B1 (Multipurpose Room) 

A woxkshop Involving shared reading techniques as developed by Don 
!ioldaway and used as part of the Cambridge-Lesley Literacy Project. The 
integration of music with the whole language approach to teaching 
reading and writing. Songs, predictable literature, cloze strategy and text 
innovation will be demonstrated using big books, charts and the overhead 
projector, 

Janet Palimdino, Wendy SUvmrberg, Cambridge Public School$. 
Cambridge, MA 



2. Evaluating Children's Social /Emotional Behrvior in the 
Classroom 

Room: 2C3 

Teachers are frequently in the position of evaluating children's ,ocial 
behavior. All teacher evaluations, whether put on paper or made orally, 
are based on a measurement process, The objectives of this workshop are 
1) to show what is meant by measurement and to show that every rating 
implies measurement; 2) to discuss properties of different type: of 
measurement, in particular teacher rat'»gs and 3) to demonstrate how 
teachers can construct their own rating scales to examine different 
dimensions of children's social behavior. 
David Barrett, Children's Hospital, Boston. MA 



3. Frills and Other Basics: Teaching in the 'Key of Life' 
Room: 2CS 

A full participation session of success-oriented, joy-filled, language based, 
practical, accessible ways of celebrating learning. Come ready to talk, 
sing, laugh, read, move, improvise, exolore and share as you discover or 
rediscover the delightful interrelationship of ideas. Put your "whole self in!" 
Mimi Brodmky Chenfmld, Columbus, Ohio 



4. "Read That Story Again!" - Integrating Authentic Children's 
Literature into the Preschool and Kindergarten Curriculum 

Room: 2C4 

A workshop presenting and engaging participants in all the genres of 
children's literature. An exploration of criteria for selecting children's 
literature and several technique' tor introducing and sharing varied 
traditional and multicultural literature with young children. 
Don Holdmway and members of the Literacy Team, Camortdge. MA 
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5. A Curriculum for "Gifted" Ftvsc 



Room: 2MB 

Can you trust a group of 5-year olds to choose what they want to lea;::? 
Come and discover a teaching approach which encourages problem 
solving, inquiry and creative explorations by the individual child while 
building a socially aware total group. 
Potty Home, Nueva Learning Center, Hillsborough, CA 



6. An Intor cultural Approach to Literacy Learning 
Room: 2M4 

A research up date on bilingualism and the young child. An emphasis on 
current issues and alternative classroom strategies that contribute to 
literacy learning and academic growth. The use of cultural ditferrences as 
a bridge to building successful school experiences. 
Maria Serpe, Lesley College 



7. Using thm Microcomputer in the Development of Individual 
Educat onel Plana 

Room: Computer Lab - Classroom 1 

The use of a computt. data base to improve the quality of IEFs for young 
children with special needs. An opportunity to become familiar with a 
curriculum library of goals and objectives related to early learning, speech 
and language development, and occupational therapy. Hands-on 
experience entering data and developing student files 
Cymthim Dunlmp, Nashua, JV.H. 



The First byte of the Apple: Cos 
Children 



ipntor Graphics for Preschool 



Room: Computer Lab - Classroom 2 

A hands-on workshop demonstrating procedures for Inctructlng preschool 
children in computer graphics including Wheaton College's Key-Sketch 
Program (a pre-logo experience) and Delta Drawing. Techniques for 
arranging the classroom environment to incorporate the computer and an 
opportunity to view and talk about segments of a program in action 

^T"; J "ZV, * IOOm ' Dmmjoam, £. IV. Amen Nursery 

School, Wheaton College, Norton, MA 



PERFORMANCE FOR CHILDREN 



At the close of the Conference in Welch Auditorium, Mlchele Valeri, artist 
frooi the Wolf Trap Head Start. Vienna. Virginia, will present a special 
performance for children, titled Exploring the World of Dinosaurs, Through 
music and creative drama children will find out about the food chain, the 
environment and other information about nature. 
Admission cost: adults - $3.00, children - $2.00 
mi^^* 8 sno "W be purchased in advance. 
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1985 STEERING COMMITTEE 



Martha-Jane Aldnch 
Littleton. NH 

James Argir 
Ashland, MA 

Lana Argir 
Wayland. MA 

Eleanor Ashton 
Worcester State College 
Worcester. MA 

Dons V Barg 

Dexter Park Children's Center 
Brookline. MA 

Dottie Bauer 
Keene State College 
Keene. NH 

Janet M Bloom 
Wheaton College 
Norton, MA 

Denise Blumenthal 
The Network 
Andover. MA 

Irwin Blumer 
Concord. MA 

Susan Brown 
Sterling. MA 

Helen G Budd 
Arlington. MA 

Nancy Carlssou-Paige 
Lesley College Graduate 

School 
Cambridge. ^ 

Itty Chan 
Boston. MA 

Ellen Booth Church 

State University of New York 

Farmingdale, NY 

Margaret A Gam pa 
Steppingstone Preschool 
Bedford. MA 

William Cieslukowski 
Killingworth. CT 

Martha Cipullo 
South Weymouth. MA 

Shirley Coe 
Guilford. CT 

Shirlee Colcord 
Havrhill, MA 

Marine Colonas 
Cambridge. MA 

Pauline A Coulter 
Winter Day School 
Medfleld, MA 

Joan Fit on Cremin 
Won ester, MA 
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Thomas E Crossett 
Saxtons Rivsr. VT 

Sandra Cymerman 
Lesley College 
Cambridge. MA 

Judith Daley 
West wood. MA 

Janet P DiTullio 
Qu:nty, MA 

Jfan M Dobson 
Haverhill. MA 

Jonanna H Endrich 
Old Saybrook. CT 

Ann Favreau 
Feeding Hills. MA 

Anne W Field 
Wilmington. MA 

Anthony D Flecca 
Watertown. MA 

John L Fortier 
Danforth, ME 

Roselyn Frank 

Mass Dept of Educ?hon 

Quincy, MA 

Sharon Franz 
Suffield. CT 

Marcia Pioppi Galazzi 
The Family School 
Brewster, MA 

Michael Gradone 
Wellfleet. MA 

Valerie Gramolim 
Maynard. MA 

Robert Halapin 
Westport. CT 

Lula Hamilton-Evelyn 
Boston. MA 

Barry Hertz 

Lyndon State College 

Lyndonville. VT 

Katherine M Hodgeman 
Sunshine and Buttercups 
Early Childhood Center 
Rye, NY 

Elaine Holt 
Merrimack. NH 

Mildred Goss Jones 
Freeport, ME 

Mario i Kenneally 
Lawrence, MA 

Susan E Kennedy 
Melrose. MA 

Miriam Kronish 
Needham. MA 

IPS 



Sondra Langer 
Lesley College 

Graduate School 
Cambridge, MA 

Anne larkin 
Leslev cge 

Gram. . ► School 
Cambridge. MA 

David Lowry 
Westwood. MA 

Peggy McLaughlin 
Greenwich. CT 

Mary-El'^., Meegan 
Worcester S-ate College 
W ore ester. MA 

Rose C M*»r nda 
Henry Barna d School 
Rhode Islanr. College 
Fiovidencc. Rl 

Joellen Merry 
Ho-Jton, ME 

Patricia Miner 
S* rling. MA 

Susan A Miller 
Kutztown University 
Kutztown. PA 

Naomi Katz Mintz 
Burlington. MA 

Louise M Moline 
Braintree. MA 

Ann Molod 

West Hartford. CT 

Alice R Morgan 
Wayland, MA 

Paula J Murphy 
Pepperell Children's Center 
Pepperell. MA 

Marilyn Nutting 
Wellesley, MA 

Louise D Patton 
Chestnut Hill School 
Chestnut Hill. MA 

Geraldine N Pedrini 
Sunshine Nursery School 
Arlington. MA 

Natalie Pogson 
Melrose. MA 

Christine L Roberts 
University of ConnecMcut 
Storrs, CT 

Jill Collier Robinson 
Bloomfield. CT 

Karen S Robinson 
Lesley College 
Cambridge, MA 
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Susan Schneider 
Marbiehead. MA 

Janice Sette-Lund 
Cambridge. MA 

Edna Sexton 
Sterling, MA 

Linda Stapleton 
Chelmsford. MA 

Lynn F Stuart 
Cambridge, MA 

Louise B Swiniarski 
Salem State College 
Salem, MA 



Mane Taylor 
Lincoln. MA 

Susan Clark Thayer 
Suffolk University 
Boston, MA 

Carole Thomson 

Mass Dept of Education 

Quincy, MA 

Irene Tully 
Bndgehampton. NY 

Judith C Tye 

Northern Essex Community 

College 
Haverhill, MA 



Michelle M Vann 
Butler's Child Care Center 
Artleboro Falls, MA 

Delores E Vieira 
Head Start 
Fall River. MA 

Cynthia H Welch 
Newport. Rl 

Ellen White 
Rehoboth, MA 

Nancy Winter 
Greenfield Community 

College 
Greenfield. MA 



1985 STEERING COMMITTEE 



Day Care Component 



Myrtle P Aulenback 
Unitarian Cooperative 

Nursery School 
Lexington, MA 

Dons V Barg 

Dexter Park Children's 

Center 
Brookline, MA 

Bent Berntsen 
Oxford St Day Care 
Cambridge, MA 

Margaret A Ciampa 
Steppingstone Preschool 
Bedford, MA 

Deborah Cloughley 
Greater Manchester Family 

YMCA 
Manchester, NH 

Deborah L Crocker 
Grace Chapel Nursery 

School 
Lexington, MA 

Virginia Crocker 
Mars State Dept of 

Education 
Quincy. MA 

Bernadette Davidson 
A Kangaroo's Pom h 
Chelsea, MA 



Kelly L Day 
Agassiz Community 
Children's School 
Cambridge, MA 

Lisa DeAngelis 

Newton Community Service 

Center, Inc 
Newton, MA 

Sherree Ounston-Warner 
Village Day Care and 

Learning Center 
York, ME 

Kathleer Fraser 
Dallin School 
Arlington, MA 

Mary Keber 

Catholic Charities Family 

Day Care 
Somerville, MA 

Judith Hardy 

Green Acres Day School 

Waltham. MA 

Gwenyth Hooper 
Arlington Children r '^er, 
Inc 

Somerville, MA 

Anne Komblatt 
Cambndgeport Children's 

Cenler 
Cambridge. MA 



Eleanore G Lewis 
Mass Bay Community 

College 
Wellesley, MA 

Jane Mack 

Lexington Montesson School 
Lexington MA 

Christine McVinney 
Concord Children's Center 
Concord. MA 

Beverly A Mobilia 
Aubur. -iale Community 

Nursery School 
AuburnJale. MA 

Kare^ Sheuffer 
Caiibr^;- 1'ead Star* 
Camb •-' ,v. MA 

Joanm ' " .weta 
Lesley » - ^ge 
Cambridge. MA 

arole S Thomson 
Mass Stale Depi of 

Education 
Quincy. MA 

Marianne Zeller 

Woburn Coum ■! of * oc al 

Concern 
Woburn. MA 
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RESOURCE EXCHANGE INFORMATION 



The Kindergarten Conference Office in conjunction with the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education is establishing an Early Childhood 
Resource Exchange. Have you implemented in your early childhood 
programs any creative or innovative ideas which you would be willing to 
share with other educators? The plan is to set up a resource file which 
would facilitate educators sharing with each other. If you would like to be 
included in this project, please complete the form below and return it to: 
NEKC, Lesley College, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, MA 02238. 

1. Are there people in your system who would be willing to share creative 
or innovative ideas regarding: (please check ^) 

school entrance age 

scheduling 

reporting to parents, parent education, outreach 
screening 

______ literacy and young children 

_____ curriculum development 

community involvement 

ways of encouraging communication between pre-kindergarten, 

kindergarten and first grade programs 
_____ other (specify) 

2. Check the areas in which you or other members of your scnool system 
could share expertise. 

Full Day Kindergarten 

Transition Program 

Puolic School Prrgram for 4 year-olds 

Extended Day/Day Care Programs 

Services for the Young Gifted Child 

Services for the Young Special Needs Child 

Services for the Bilingual Child 

3. Are there other areas in which you would like us to try to identify 
resources? (specify) 



ouer 
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4. Would you like information or assistance in any of the above areas? 
(specify) 



For more information about the Early Childhood Resource Exchange 
com ^ct: 

Carole Thomson Mary Mindess 

Div. of Curriculum & Instruction Coordinator, NEKC 

Mass. State Dept. of Education Lesley College 

1385 Hancock Street 29 Everett Street 

Quincy, MA 02169 Cambridge, MA 02238 

(617) 770-7536 (617) 868-9600 



Name 

Position 



Institution 
Stiect Address 
City 



Stste L 



Zip 



Telephone 



(dsy) 



(evening) 



Please return completed form to NEHC at above address. 
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CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 

Randolph, Friday, November 22, 1985 

Print or type (Complete ONE form for EACH registrant. Photocopy if extra 
forms are needed.) 



Naae 



Position 
Institution 



Street Address 
City 



State 



Zip 



Home Address 

City 



State 



Zip 



I prefer to receive future mailings at CI home iZ work 
My arca(s) of special interest are: (Please check) 

G Day Care □ Kindergarten [_ Ad mini 'ration CI Special Needs 

□ K-l Programs Cj Gifted d Bilingual II Other 



lelephone 



(day) 



(evening) 



General Registration: $35.00 
Student Registration: $15 00 

If stud?nt, specify college and ID* 
Luncheon Reservation: $10 00 

1st seating 2nd seating 



Discount Registration: $30.00 
Registrations postmarked by Oct. 25 



Choice of Entree: 

Chicken Fish 



TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED 



$_ 



Authorized P.O. # 



School System/Agency 



Complete and mail with registration payment(s) to' The New England Kindergarten 
Conference, Lesley College, 2S Everett St., Cambridge, MA 02238 Make checks 
payable to Lesley College/ NEKC. Enclose a stamped, setf-ad dressed envelope 
so that your registration mat trials can he nailed to you. 

'Separate checks for the registration and the luncheon reservation will 
facilitate refunds If no tickets are available for the luncheon at the time 
vour registration Is received. 
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For NFXC use only 
Amount paid 

Date _ 

By 
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POST-CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 



Sataurdey, November 2S V 1985 
Lesley Collet Cambridge, MA 



Print or type (Complete ONE form for EACH registrant. Photocopy if extra 
forms are needed.) 



Position 
InatltMtloa 



Street Addraee 

CHy 



State rn 



Zip 



Horn Addreee 

City 



•tat a 



Zip I 



1 prefer to receive future mailings at LJ home l_i work 

My area<a) of ar^tel Interest are: (Pleaee check) 

Day Cere □ Kladerearten □ Adalnletretlon 

. K l Pro*res*fi □ Gifted [j Blttn««al 



Special Neede 
Other 



Telephone 

( fey) (evening ) 

Select two section meetings, one for the morning and one for the afternoon. 
Indicate alternate choices. 

let choice 2nd choice 

Morniig . _ . 

Afurncon _ - 

Post-Conference registration fee including lunch: $30 00 

Check enclosed for $ - - 

Note: Please make checks payable to Lesley College /NEKC 

Authorized P.O. * School system/Agency 

< oMiplWt' <md mall with registration payment to The New I minimi Kind«-H|<triei! 
Conference, Lesley College, 29 Everett St , Cambridge, MA 02238 Please enclose 
a etaatped, aelf*addreaaed eevelopa so that registration materia la may be 
O id to yoe. Use a separate form for each regi»»rant. Duplicate this form if necessary. 

ERIC 




For NEKC use only 
Amount paid 

Date . 

By 



MAIL THIS HOTEL RESERVATION FORM DIRECTLY TO 



HOLIDAY INN - RANDOLPH 
1374 North Main Street, Randolph, MA 02368 
Tel: (617) 961-1000 
New England Kindergarten Conference, November 22, 1985 

Name(s) 

Company/School . 

Address _____ 

City 'State Zip 

Telephone _._ 

Arrival Date ___ Departure Date 

No. rms. req. ______ No. persons per rm. „ 

Type of Reservation Requested (check one) 
Reservation to be held until 6:00 P.M. 

Guaranteed either by major credit card or one night's lodging enclosed. 

Credit card company . 

(only American Express. Master Charge. Visa, Carte Blanche, and Diners) 

Credit card no. ___ Expir. date 

Conference Room Rates: single — $53 90 inc tax 
double — $57 07 inc tax 
triple — $60.25 inc tax 

Please note: Reservations should be received by Nov. 8, 1985 Reservations 



received after that date wilt be accepted on a space available basis 
only 

All 6:00 P M. reservations will be canceled if not claimed by 6 00 



P M 
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MAIL THIS HOTEL RESERVATION FORM DIRECTLY TO 

QUALITY INN - CAMBRIDGE 
1651 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02138 
Tel: (617) 491-1000 
New England Kindergarten Conference — 
POST-CONFERENCE, Nov. 23, 1985 



Name's) 



Company School 



Address 



City State Zip 



Telephone 



Arrival Date Departure Date 

No. rms. req. No. persons per rnv 

Conference Room Rates: single - $63.42 inc. tax 

double - $75.05 inc. tax 
triple - $82.45 inc. tax 

Please note: To guarantee reservation, full payment must accompany 
form. Reservations should be received by Nov. 8, 1985. 
Reservations received after that date will be accepted on a 
space available basis only. 

All 6:00 P M. reservations will be canceled if not claimed b 
6:00 P.M. 
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PUIJBILDe^TrDIBiaS AGS® aODPPyilBS 



Northeast Regional Exchange, I 

! 4 3 



DISTRIBUTORS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD FILMS 



AIMS INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA, INC. 
626 Junstin Avenue 
Glendale. CA 91201 
213/240-9300 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
3807 Dickerson Road 
PO Box 8188 
Nashville, TN 37207 
615/868-2040 

BENCHMARK FILMS 

145 Scarborough Road 

Briarcliff Manor, NY 10510 

914/762-3838 

BARR FILMS 

3490 East Foothill Boulevard 
Box 5667 

Pasadena, CA 91107 
213/793-6153 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS (AFA) 
41 East 65 Street 
New York, NY 10021 
212/988-7700 

BILLY BUDD FILMS 
235 East 57 Street 
New York, NY 10022 
212/755-3968 

JOHN BRISTER FILMS 
9131 Eleventh Avenue South 
Bloomington, MN 55*20 
612/854-0609 

CHURCHILL FILMS 

622 North Robertson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90069 

213/657-5110 

COMMUNICATIONS PARK VIDEO & FILM 
Box 4000 

Mr. Kisco, NY 10549 
914/666-4100 

CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago, IL 60601 
312/332-7676 



CREATIVE FILM SOCIETY (CFS) 
7237 Canby Avenue 
Reseda, CA 91335 
213/881-3887 

TOM DAVENPORT FILMS 

Pearl stone 

Del a plane, VA 22025 

703/592-3701 

WALT DISNEY EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 

800 Sonora 

Glendal e, CA 91201 

213/240-9160 

Encyclopaedia Britannica (EBE) 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 
800/621-3900 

FILMFAIR COMMUNICATIONS 
10900 Ventura Boulevard 
Studio City, CA 91604 
213/877-3191 

FILMS INCORPORATED 
1144 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmetter, IL 60091 
312/256-4730 

GROVE PRESS 

196 West Houston Street 
New York, NY 10014 
212/242-4900 

IMAGE RESOURCES 
53 Center Road 
Easton, CT 06612 
203/261-0615 

ITALTOONS CORPORATION 
8 West 40 Street 
NY, NY 10018 
212/730-0280 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU (IFB) 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60604 
312/427-4545 

JANUS FILMS 

119 West 57 Street ' * 

NY, NY 10019 * 
212/753-7100 * 
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KAREN JOHNSON 

10 i 18 Al dea Avenue 

Northridge, CA 91325 

213/886-5041 



PYRAMID FILMS 
Box 

Santa Monica, CA 
213/828-7577 



90406 



LEARNING CORPORATION OF AMERICA (LCA) 
1350 Avenue of the ^nericas 
NY, NY 10019 
212/397-9330 

LITTLE RED FILMHOUSE 
119 South Kilkea Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 
213/655-67:5 

LUMIERE FILMS 

1001 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

McGRAW-HILL FILMS 
110 Fifteenth Street 
Del Mar, CA 92014 
714/453-5000 

MUSEUM OF MODF n N ART (MOMA) 
Fi 1 -i Circulation Department 
21 West 53 Street 
NY, NY 10019 
212/956-4204 



CHARLES SAMU PRODUCTIONS 

49 Victory Place 

East Brunswick, NJ 08815 

TEXTURE FILMS INC. 
Box 1337 

Skokie, IL 60076 
312/256-3355 

VEDO FILMS 

85 Longview Road 

Port Washington, NY 11050 

516/883-7460 

WESTON WOODS STUDIOS 
Weston, CT 06883 
203/226-3355 

wombat production: 

Little Lake 
Glendale Road 
Box 70 

Ossining, NY 10562 
914/762-0011 



NATIONAL r ILM BOARD OF CANADA (NFBC) 
1251 Avenue of the Americas 
NY, NY 10020 
212/586-5131 



YELLOW BALL WORKSHOP 
62 Tarbell Avenue 
Lexingtor , MA 02173 
617/862-4283 



PERSEPCTIVE FILMS 
369 West Erie Street 
Chicago, IL 60610 
312/977-4100 

PHOENIX/BFA FILM & VIDEO 
468 Park Avenue South 
NY, NY 10016 
212/684-5910 



SOURCE: Young Viewers . Media Center for Children 
3 Wes: 29 St. NY, NY 10001. 
Spring, 1983, p. 20 
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SELECTED EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
■ SCHOOL SUPPLIES 



1 . Chil d Guidance 

Questor Education Products Co. 
200 Fifth Ave. 
NY, NY 10010 

2. Childcraft Education Corporation 
20 Kilmer Road 

P.O. Box 3081 

Edison, NJ 18818-3081 1-800-631-5652 

? Childhood Resources 
5307 Lee Hwy 
Arlington, VA 22207 

4. Cornnunity Playthings 
Route 213 

Rifton, NY 12471 (914)658-3141 

5. Constructive Playthings 
1227 East 119th Street 
Grandview, Missouri 64030 

6. Creative Playthings 
Division of CBS, Inc. 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

7. Developmental Learning Materials 
7440 Natchez Ave. 

Niles, It 6C648 

8. New England School Supply 
Division of Chasel'ie, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1581 

Springfield, MA 01101 (413)786 -9800 

9. Kaplan School Supply Corporation 
600 Jonestown Road 

Wins ton- Sal em, NC 27103 1-800-334-2014 

10. Scholastic Early Childhood Center 
904 Sylvan Ave 

E n gl ewoo d C 1 1 f f *, , NJ 076 32 



A note or postcard :o most of tries e 
companies should get you a catalog. 
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■ASY 

WOODSTUPP 
POR KIDS 

"by Oavtd Thompson 

TWvounq— wm.im o*a* m* aniov ♦ natura wm wni 
colliding item two* nun ano 99mm "**cn writ ba umh in mcmng 
«a« nangmgaanaoteturatramaa Ottar ora-acnoe*ari moth mm irtt 
waocnai tcraoHM*oa» anaprywooo maamg aarvwtg if aya bird 
taao«raa»0 i fluiw www no wood ia«air» 

Eacfl orotact m Imv Waaataaaff *ar«4eacoma*n» • comew* nsi of 
mutrwiiM (MM fONOwuo Ov ata0*ovatac ftfiructioni witn ciaart 
>uunr«kont o««n«fr^oroMaw«M took hit* ry«>M«ojm« w« v Th« 
oookcwtMUMiiivitMcw .uram «nm no previous •mmtiooc* 




CUP COOKING 

0*8*0 IU 



10 w w laam at can* ti p im n n nc di i taay cawaai mm rnm m 
Smaatraaaaara «aa * a oaoar cwo u»ng an atactrc a**a« tor an 
o»on an* it rtMr waraaf CiMMran Mmptv roMow in* pcturo- 
<»iroct>on« and Nw —1 sufoxw^uwi ma — lor ma*waa»aa 

. I. p n ar a twa en jyf mam m quanaty lor uaa m 



by Barbara Johnson and Betty Plemorn 



Cany Eaucaapr > Praaa 




Pwstyneany 
Chfct c o d fidUo^on 



Puppetry 
in Early 
Childhood 
education 




One, Two 
Buckie 
My Shoe 

by Sam Ed Brown 



ChiKJrtn may bog in dav*oo«ng matnamtticai concapts 
m tarty aa atgnt montni of aga By two or tnraa tnoy 
airaady postsss a growing mam vocaouiary Thread atM 
for mors' mi*, s p*ca of pw. or talks aoout 'orw ' of m? 
Moctif Stmp«a classifications Of toy* into dirteram grouot 
art tna ground worn for mora cornpfecatad tats and mosott 
m tna futura 

Young cnHdren nead nam oaponoocao geared to tnatr 
oatvaiopmamai lavaf mat do not dam and atoiioaa may navo 
not yat aequtrad. Chiidran n«ad to Oa two to aaa. fa* 
hand la and mamputata quamittaa m a gamattaa at- 
moapnara 

AaaafavSaanfal 
g aaaxea eip ar m 
Pi 



Psperbaok SCtS 



by Tamara Hunt and 
Nancy Ranfro 



Hundrads of davarty rfkjstrated. easy-io-kNow in- 
structions describe puppats mat cratoron as wai as 
adults can make and manrouiate innovative ways ara 
cieeended to sat up a Puppet Comar and to usa 

p uppat Aprons tor s*oryt*ang. Specific activrttas 
inctuda puppatry m language arts, muse and songs, 
holidays, curriculum, dam/ routinas with Sasama Strait 
crtaraetars. 

m Puppeteikng maxes mustc and Htaratura 
coma save 

. 'Puppataating stimulates ccttvefsaoona for 
social and amotions! growth 
•P u ppatoac h mg, " leads to new krxwvWdg* 

" ^ " in pagaa $1X50 




Explore 

and 
Create 

Activities for 
Young Children 
Art • Qamas • Cooking 
Sctarjea • Math 

by uz Cromwell and 
Oixie Hibnar 



A giant activity book for praacnoo* paronts and 
(aacnars. Mora man 230 daarty daacribad activttias. 
with learning obtocttves. inctudad ara. 

• 64 mam. nature and scisnca activitias 

• 61 indoor and outdoor fun games 

• 79 art actrvtttes (painting, sculptura. paper 
and iunk art) 

• 60 assy recipes for costing fun 

"The keynote of this 276 page book is purposeful 
Simplicity. INTERACTION 
SparaaZaeiMr.tl4.fi Parmer Praas 



OnCUTIMC 




The 

CIRCLE 
TIME 
Book 

by 

Uz and Dick Wi#mes 



fna Ore/a f/me SooA capturas tna saint of tna saa- 
sons and noiidays. tt is filiad witn mora man 400 
circiatime activitas for tna prescnooi classrooms 

39 season* and holidays ara included Eacn is mtro* 
ducad witn an opening group activity tor ail cnildran 

Following aacn activity, fna C/reJe 77m* Book in- 
cludes a naee variaty of languaga and activa gam as. | 
songs, finrerpiays. craativa movamant axarctsas and 
l»tts Of raiatad books 

Sarscvvar — sa.95 



TTUS&BSS 



Teachables 
Trashahles 



Homam a da Toys 
that Teach 



It's easy to turn junk materials around the 
house into fun and educational toys The fully 
illustrated instructions for each toy include 

• Age group • What you need to make it 

• How to use it • How to make it. 

• What it does 

"With the price of educational toys rising out 
of sight, there's never been a better tirre for 
teachers to buy this paperback tEAfli ING 
WITH YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE PARISH* 

Paperback. $6.95 Toys n Things Press 





Bubbles. Rainbow 
and Wonns: 
Science 
Experiments 
for Pre-School 
Children 

by Sam Ed Brown 



Prs-schooJ chiidran, with their eager curiosity, are 
almost natural soantws. Young chiidran bka to 
touch. handJa and cxpenencs things directly 

BUBBLES. RAINBOWS AND WORMS includes 
«p«nm«nts with air. antmaif , tha environment, 
plants, the senses, and water. Each experiment is 
complete with a learning objective, a list of 
materia*, dear instructions, vocabulary words for 
language davatopment and an explanation for the 
teacher of the saenflftc pnnaplss behind the 
e xperi me nt 

14.11 




FINGER 
FROLICS 

Ft' ^erplays for 
Young Chiidran 

by Liz Cromwell 
and Dixie Hibner 



This best-selling, spiral-bound book is 
stuffed with nearly 300 ftngerpiays for pre- 
school teachers and parents Ftngerpiays de- 
velop ian^^age skills, motor coordination and 
reading readiness. 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 



Self Concept 
Home 
Seasons 
Holidays 
Speal/paper U.n 



The World Around Us 
Counting 
Nursery Rhymes 
Activity Verses 





Capture^ 
Them 
with 
Magic! 

It's Music 
It's Dramatic Play 
It's Excitement 
in Learning 

by Marv Ann Hall and 
Pat Hale 



Capture Tnem with May/c' provides guidahnas 
and lesson pians tnat give busy teacners. day cara 
leaders and parents the axtra nelp tney need to use 
the arts mat make learning coma aitve Hera ara 
simple, practical ideas tor using inexpensive materi- 
als to ennance an areas of teaching, from science to 
books to the expression of feehngs. 

Using tha Arts in Early Childhood Education 
illustrated with drawt.igs and pnotoaraons 

- — - — ^.saja. 



TO ORDER: Send check or money order to. Ftrat Teacher • Box 29 • Bridgeport, CT 06602. 

(AaM sue aw aw Aral fjawk and its far aaa* 

ShiP To: , Q aUay Wo ■eaaarl Per KMb Sa.H 

O Cup Caa»kaiifS2.tS 

□ One. Twe aeuue My SMase.tS 

□ ^ f Py j fV m CarH; 
ChaaSMN 

a tmi emeu 



Address , 
City 



State . 



Zip 



Enclose check or money order All prices subiew to chsnge without notice T, * B • Q0K 

I MBfaclSaXSO 



□ Isp lara a ad Creaaa H4.fi 
G Teaehaeaea Prem 

ftn *t 0M 47.SS r Ji 
CD aueaseat aaansxaave and 
Wm I4.M 

□ nnfarPrrtMM.X 

□ CMtur* Ttwrn «Mi 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




FELT BOARD FUN 
by 
Liz and 
Dick Wilmes 



Expand the usb of your fannel board. Go beyond 
stones to ideas and actr/ities which you can use 
throughout the year. Lef the children become in- 
volved with the wide range of activities designed to 
help them learn basic concepts, think creatively and 
enjoy the holidays 

Ideas For 

• Holidays 

• Foods 

• Animals 

• Numbers 

• Feelings 

• Body Awareness 



* Five Senses 

* Shapes 

* Letters 

* Imagination Stretchers 

* Seasons 

* Colors 



Over 600 Patterns - Completely Indexed 



To Order Send cr*c* or money or*er to (Add SI 00 tor postage and rtandhng ) 

- - " - - ipoVTctc — - 



Fi st Tm*jm Qon 29 • Sndgoport. CT 06602 



SMlP TO— 
AOORtSS^ 



ffCLTbOAMO FUN 
S12.96 



CITV, 



STAT£_ 



EndOM cftec* or money ordtr am pnees suOtoci to change wnnom node* 



CIRCLE 
TIME 
ACTIVITIES 
FOR 
YOUNG 
CHILDREN 



0«ya Bnthmmrt 




mot 



Circle Time is m«t special nmt when you gather around with several children 
to share songs, fingarpley * stonee, games, rnychms and whatever that particu- 
lar day Onnga. SeawJee offering a tun experience. Circle Time providea for a 
listening time, a time for auditory memory, a time to <„et to know each other a 
time to sit quietly, a time tor sensory experiences, a no on and on we. as 
preschool teachers, hrve wished thai we could turn to ONE book of ideas for 
Circle Time. We two preschool teachers have dreamed of such a complete, 
organized, and sequential book and our dream has become a reality m 
UPCLM TIM ACTtvmeS FOfi rO'/MG CHILD fiCN. The 475 acnvitisi in this 
book have be^r: *ned. tested and proven aa 'attention -getters. * "mi no -ex pan- 
ders. ' and "aye-openers ' for the young child 
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Open the Door, 
Let's Explore: 
Neighboring 
Field Trips for 
Young Children 



by 

Rhoda Red leaf 

Here are some easy field trips that will provide exciting learning 
adventures included m the eighteen outings are an After- the- R an i- 
waik a Truck Walk ?nd visits to banks, gas stations and lumber yards 

For each fiefo tnp there are learning goals for children a list of 
vocabulary words, introductory before- the- walk activities, lots of activity 
deas to use on the walk after the walk follow-up activities, new songs and 
'ing«*rpiays related to the walk and a listing of related cmklren s books; 
Two to three weeks curriculum can be based on each of the outings 
Paoeroack SS.95 
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ART Experiences 

for Voung Children 



fkt 6qpeoe*cej for <rbung CMdrmn s o umaue collection of 
"hands-on ' process-onented art ictrvities which have been u*ed suc- 
cessfully m me classroom ana at home. These activities are presented 
m a spiral-cound. coior-codea book *mcn >s ear/ for immediate use All 
of tne activities are divided into sections according to meaium 
presented. Necessary supplies are listed a>d a onef steo-oy-steo 
procedure is availaoie for each experience Ait of me activities are auick 
and easy to se uo and can oe aaaoted for me two year old ana on 
uo to me etementory-age child. AW €ZP*mfK€S fOA VOUNQ GilLOiHN, 
like Oeva s other book Ode Km* fkthrttms for feung Otddron (co-author, 
Shunon vVertrn* yrovides opportunities for success, creativity. rtexiDiiity ana 
fun* 



TO 0P06R: Send check or money order to 

F.rst Teacher • Sox 29 • Bridgeport. CT 06602 
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I Enclose i.nec* or T>onev order 'And St CO 'or oosiaqe ma ijnrjimq 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C 20402 
SUBJ* T BIBLIOGRAPHY (SB) SB-035 



April 12, 1985 



NOTICE 

Government document's prices are subject to change without prior notice. 
Therefore, prices in effect when your order is filled may differ from 
prices on this list. 



CHILLiREN AND YOUTH 

This Subject Bibliography is organized into categories that encompass some 
of the major topics concerning today's children from infancy through 
adolescence. Separate Subject Bibliographies are also available that deal 
with such topics as Day Carey Child Abuse and Neglect, Juvenile Delinquency* 
Elementary and Seconder** Education* and Vocational and Career Education. 

ALCOHOL AND DRUGS 

Adolescent Peer Pressure: Theory, Correlates, and Program Implications 
for Drug Abuse Prevention. Focuses on constructive ways human service 
organizations anil professionals in the drug abuse prevention field can 
channel peer preLSure and communicate to young people that arug use 
and abuse ore harmful and inappropriate. Intended to provide a better 
understanding of the pressures and tasks associated with adolescents. 
1981: 120 p.; ill. 1984-repr. 

HE 20.8202:Ad 7 S/N 017-024-01110-0 $ 4.UU 

Catching On: A Drug Information Booklet. This comic book was developed 
as a source of druginfoifnation for young people. This publication may 
be purchased at a special price of $40.00 per 50 copies when mailed 
to one address. 1981: 24 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8202:C 28/evaluation 

S/N 017-024-01054-5 2.75 

Channel One; A Government/Private Sector Partnership for Drug Abuse 
Prevention. Descr ^eB Channel. One. * drug abuse prevention program 
developed b$ youth that helps to r.tu^e the total environment a factor 
in learning and growth for youth. !981: 52 p. 

HE 2P8202:C 36 S/N 017-024-01112-6 4.75 

Communities: What You Can Do About Drug and Alcohol Abuse. 1983: 

15 p. HE 20.8202:C 73/5 S/N 017-024-01190-8 1.00 
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Door: A Model Youth Center. The Door is a comprehensive and innovative 
multiservice center for disadvantaged and troubled youths of flea York City 
to help them constructively meet the challenges of being young and grow- 
ing up in an urban environment. Multiple services include prevention, 
treatment, training 3 and rehabilitation. 1981: 56 p.; ill. 

HE 20. 8217 :Y 8 S/N 017-024-01084-7 t 4.75 

Drug Abuse and the American Adolescent. 1981: 140 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8216:38 S/N 017-024-01107-0 4.50 

For Kids Only: What You Should Know About Marijuana. This publication 
may be purchased at 2 special price of $43.00 per 100 copies when mailed 
to one address. 1982: 12 p.; revised ed. 

HE 20.8202:M 33/3/981 S/N 01 7 -024-Gl 142-8 2.00 



For Parents Only: What You Need to Knovr About Marijuana. Contains the 
latest scientifically accepted information about mxrijuana and is 
intended to supply parents with many facts about this drug. 1984: 
31 p.; ill. revised ed. 

HE 20.8202:M 33/984 S/N 017-024-01203-3 1.50 

Got A Minute? Issued as a comic book, this publication gives pointers 
to young people on things to do as alternatives to drug abuse. This 
publication may be purchased at a special pric* ->f $6.50 per 10 copies 
when mailed to one address. 1979: 6 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8202:M 66 S/N 017-024-00885-9 2.00 



Guidebook for Planning Alcohol Prevention Programs With Black Youth. 

Describes the steps in starting programs to prevent alcohol abuse 
cuaong black youth: mobilizing interested groups; getting multiple 
agency support; finding out what youth and alcohol iscues concern 
the specific comnunity; writing a grant proposal; getting funding 
support; holding a prevention workshop; and involving youth as 
partners in the programs. 1981: 136 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8308:B 56 S/N 017-024- 0. 1 123-1 7.00 

Highlights From Drugs and American Hiqh School Students, 1975-1983. 
Reports on current drug use and trends since 1975 , grade of first u*e % 
trends in use at earlier grade levels, intensity of drug use, and 
attitudes, beliefs, and perceptions of the social environment of 
seniors in the classes of 19 n 5 through 1984. Classes of drugs dis- 
tinguished are rtiariouana inhalants, hallucinogens, cocaine, heroin, 
natural and synthetic opiates, stir tt ulants, sedatives, tranquilizers, 
alcohol, and cigarettes. 1984: 141 p.; ill. 

S/N 017-024-01208-4 4.00 
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Is Beer a Four Letter Word? This publication may be purchased at a 
special .price of $145 .00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address, 
1978: 58 p.; ill. HE 20.8302:B 39/980 S/N 017-024-00800-1 $5.50 

It Starts With People: Experiences in Drug A^use Prevention. Intended 
for parents, teachers, and others who want to help young people grow 
up without drugs. 1978: 78 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8202:P 39 S/N 017-024-00747-1 5.00 

Manual for Working With Parents of Adolescent Drug Users. 1982: 29 p. 

S/N 017-024-01169-0 3.25 

Marijuana and Youth: Clinical Observations on Motivation and Learning. 

1982: 127 p.; ill. HE 20.8202:M °3/4 S/N 017-024-01136-3 4.75 

On the Sidelines: An Adult Leader Guide for Youth Alcohol Programs. 

The purpose of this publication is to help adults stimulate and support 
lively alcohol abuse prevention projects catvied oi:t by yoiith, for youth, 
on issues that interest and affect them. It contains ideas, suggestions, 
and alcohol education concepts from many youth leaders across the country. 
1981: 36 p.; ill. HE 20.8?08:S'' 1/corr. S/N 017-024-01114-2 3.00 

Parents, Peers, and Pot. This publication is about families and drug 
abuse and specifically concerns the use of marijuana by children ages 
9 to 14. This publication may be pw>cliased at a special pric*> of 3155.00 
per 100 copies* vhen mailed to one address. 1979: 98 p. 

HE 20.8202:P 21/2 S/N 017-024-00941-5 5.00 

Parents, Peers, and Pot 2: Parents in Action. Traces the progress of 

the parent movement for drug-free-youvh and describes a variety of 

approaches to the drug problem* Describes developments that have taken 

place since 1979. Programs described are from various parts of the 

country and are located in small towns as well as cities. 1983: 

171 p. HE 20.8202:P 21/5 S/N 017-024-01174-6 4.50 

Parents: What Yo<j Can Do About Drug Abuse. 1983: 8 p.; ill. So id in 
packages of 100 copies only. 

HE 20.8202:P 21/4 S/N 017-024-01164-9 14.00 

Peer Pressure: It's O.K. to Say "No". 1983: Folder. Sold in packages 

of :00 copies only. HE 20.8202:P 34/2 S/N 017-024-01165-7 8.00 

Preventing Adolescent Drug Abuse: Intervention Strategies. 1983: 

269 p. HE 20.8216:47 S/N 017-024-01180-1 5.50 

Preventing Alcohol Problems Through a Student Assistance Program, A 
Manual for ImpU-, station Based on the Westchester County, New York 
Model. Designed to offer ways of presenting severe physiological, 
psychological, and social problems resulting from alcohol and drug 
use by adolescents. 1984: 98 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8308:St 9 S/N 017-024-01221-1 4.50 
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Prevention Plus: Involving Schools, Parents, and the Community in Alcohol 
and Drug Education. Provides information needed to reduce the problems 
of alcohol and drug abuse among teenagers through classroom edvaation 
and teacher training, parents and corrmcnity education, early interven- 
tion, and school policies. 1983: 341 p.; ill. 

S/N 017-024-01217-3 $ 9.00 

Secretary's Conference for Youth on Drinking and Driving, Washington, 
D.C., March 26-28, 1983. 1983: 162 p. 

HE 20.8302:Se 2 S/N 017-024-01173-8 5.50 

Soozle and Katy: We're Teaming Up for Your Good Health. Study guide 
which promotes home and classroom discussions of medicine use and 
misuse of drugs. Intended for very young children. 1984: 30 p.; ill. 

S/N 027-004-00036-9 1.25 

Scozie Says Only Sick People Need Drugs. This publication includes a 
study guide to be used by parents and teachers. 1978: 20 p.; ill . 

J 24.2:So 6 S/N 027-004-00024-5 3. 00 

Special Population Issues. Contains articles on research issues, 
biological consequences, prevention, diagnosis and treatment, and 
environmental influences relating to alcoholism in special segments 
of the population, such as women, adolescents, elderly, native 
Americans, Hispanic Americans, Black Americans , and Asian Americans. 
1982: 460 p. HE 20.8302:A1 l/18/no.4 

S/N 017-024-01137-1 8.00 

Teens in Action: Creating a Drug-Free Future for America's Youth. This 
publication may be purchased at a special price of $90.00 per 100 copies 
when mailed to one address. 1985: 53 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8202:T 22/2 S/N 017-024-01225-4 2.00 

Thinking About Drinking. 1972: 31 p.; ill. 1979-repr. 

HE 20.2402:D 83 S/N 017-024-00187-2 3.50 

What Life Will We Make for Our Children? Defines primary prevention 

in drug abuse among native American populations as a "process of 

recognition and respect for native cultural values and belief systems 

as they relate to human growth and development, in preparing an 

individual to deal with an exposure to drug and alcohol use 11 . A 

community involvement approach to drug abuse prevention is presented. 

1980: 23 p.; ill. HE 20.8202:L 62 S/N 017-024-01047-2 3.25 

Young Men and Drugs in Manhattan: A Causal Analysis. 1981: 208 p. 

HE 20.8216:39 S/N 017-024-01097-9 5.50 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

Caring About Kids: 

Dyslexia. 1978: 9 p.; ill . 

HE 2C j130:D 99 S/N 017-024-00780-3 2.25 
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Caring About Kids - con. 

Helping the Hyperactive Child. This publication may be purchased at a 

special price of +36.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address. 

1978: 9 p.; ill. HE 20.8130 :H 99 S/N 017-024-00779-0 $ 2.50 

Importance of Play. This publication may be purchased at a special 

price of $39.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address. 1981: 

lfi p.; ill. HE 20,8130:P 69 S/N 017-024-01020-1 2.00 

Learning While Growing: Cognitive Development. This publication 
may be purchased at a special price of $50.00 per 100 copies when 
mailed to one address. 1980: 14 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8130:L 47 S/N 017-024-01019-7 2.75 

Pre-Term Babies. 1980: 14 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8130:B 11/2 S/N 017-024-01014-6 2 jkj 

Stimulating Baby Senses. This publication may be purchased at a 

special price of $33.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address. 

1978: 10 p.; ill. HE 20.8130:B 11 S/N 017-024-00752-8 2.75 

Talking to Children About Death. This publication may be purchased 
at a special price of $60.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one 
address, 1979: 16 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8130:D 34 S/N 017-024-00949-1 2.75 

When Parents Divorce. This publication mcv be purchased at a 

special price of $24.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address. 

1981: 22 p.; ill. HE 20.8130:D 64 S/N 017-024-01102-9 3.25 

Child Development Associate Program: A Guide to Training. 1981: 
215 p.; ill. HE 23.1108:C 43/3/training 

S/N 017-090-00070-4 8.00 

Child Development Day Care Series. Each year large numbers of children 
receive care outside their family for a substantial portion of the day. 
The following publications are a series that has been developed to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the many facets of day care. 

Serving Infants. 1971: 86 p.; ill. 1978-repr. 

HE 21.11:2 S/N 017-091-00164-2 5.00 

Serving Preschool Children. 1974: 164 p.; ill. 

HE 21.11:3 S/N 017-091-00196-1 6.50 

Serving School Age Children. 1972: ll p.; ill. 1978-repr. 

HE 21.11:4 S/N 017-091-00165-1 5.00 

Staff Training. 1971: 38 p.; ill. 1978-repr. 

HE 21.11:5 S/N 017-091-00163-4 4.50 
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Child Development in the Home. 1974: 20 p.; ill. 1980-repr. 

HE 23.1002:C 43/2 S/N 017-091-00193-6 $ 3.00 

Child's World as Seen in His Stories and Drawings. A fascinating 
exploration of children 9 s early expressions of thoughts and fantasies 
as displayed in 'their stories and drawings. The self-expression and 
developmental groutih of children from age 6 to 10 are interpreted 
through -their creative works. This book discusses the meanings of 
the drawings and stories in terms of children's perceptions 3 inter- 
ests, and abilities. 1974: 124 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8102: C 43/4 S/N 017-024-00380-3 5.00 

Children's Play and Social Speech. 1976: 24 p. 

HE 20.8102:C 43/7 S/N 017-024-00593-2 3.7b 

Course of Life: Psychoanalytic Contributions Toward Understanding 
Personality Development, Volume 1, Infancy and Early Childhood. 
Volume 2 is out if print. 1980 : 678 p. 

HE 20.810k:L 62/v.l S/N 017-024-U1026-0 13.00 

Education of Adolescents, The Final Report and Recommendations of the 
National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education. 1976: 142 p. 

HE 19.102:Ad 7 S/N 017-080-01580-3 6.50 

Effect of the Head Start Program on Children's Cognitive Development: 
Preliminary Report. 1983: 143 p. 

HE 23.1102: R 32/2 S/N 017-09^-00094-4 5.00 

Freedom of Reach for Young Children: Nonsexist Early Childhood Educa- 
tion. 1977: 58 p. HE 19.108:N 73 S/N 017-080-01778-4 4.75 

Getting Involved Series. Designed for parents and teachers, the 
following booklets provide ideas for helping children acquire basic 
educational skills at home and in school. 

Basic Educational Skills Project: An Annotated Bibliography in the 
Areas of Curriculum, Parent Involvement, Teacher Attitudes and 
Behaviors, and Continuity. Most of the entries focus on younger 
children (preschool age and grades K-l) rather than the full span 
of elementary school. 1981: 150 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:Ed 8 S/N 017-092-00083-9 6.50 

Your Child and Language. 1982: 20 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:L 26 S/N 017-092-00089-8 2.25 



Your Child and Math. 1981: 20 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:M 42 

Your Child and Play. 1982 : 20 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:P 69 



S/N 017-092-00081-2 3.00 
S/N 017-092-00084-7 2.25 
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Getting Involved Series - con. 

Your Child and Problem Solving. 1981: 20 p.; ill. 

S/N 017-092-00085-5 

Your Child and Reading. 1981: 20 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:R 22 S/N 017-092-00086-3 

Your Child and Science. 1982: 20 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:Sci 2 S/N 017-092-00082-1 

Your Child and TV. 1982: 15 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:T 23 S/N 017-092-00088-0 

Your Child and Writing. 1982: 16 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:W 93 S/N 017-092-00080-4 

Your Child's Attitudes Toward Learning. 1982: 20 p.; ill, 

HE 23.1112:L 47 S/N 017-092-00087-1 

Head Start: A Child Development Program. 1983: 13 p.; ill. 

S/N 017-092-00095-2 

How to Help Your Children Achieve in School. 1983: 28 p.; ill. 

ED 1.302:C 43/3 S/N 065-000-00176-4 

More Than a Teacher. 1970: 20 p.; ill. 

HE 21.210:2 S/N 017-091-00179-1 

Preparing for Change. 1970: 24 p.; ill. 1976-repr. 

HE 21.210:3 S/N 017-091-00181-2 

Review of Head Start Research Since 1970. 1983: 99 p. 

HE 23.1102:R 32 S/N 017-092-00092-8 

Review or Head Start Research Since 1970 and an Annotated Bibliography 
of the Head Start Research Since 1965. 1983: 682 p. 

HE 23.1111 :R 32 S/N 017-092-00093-6 




Social Development in Young Children, A Report for Teachers. This 
publication includes current research covering the social development 
of young children. Some factors of social development considered 
include how children change and learn, aggression, moral judgment 
and peer interaction. 1976: 54 p. 

HE 19.202-D 49 S/N 017-080-01508-1 
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Stuttering, Hope Through Research. This publication may be purchased 

at a special price of $22.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address. 

1961: 17 p.; ill. HE 20. 2: St 9 S/N 017-049-00120-4 $ 2.50 

When Your Child First Goes Off to School. 1973: 6 p.; ill. 

HE 20.2402:C 43/10 S/N 017-024-00499-5 1.75 

Your Child From 1 t o 6. This booklet provides parents with invaluable 

guidance in protecting a child's well-being and guiding his mental, 

emotional, and social civelopment during the critical preschool years. 

Developed by a group of eminent physicians, this publication attempts 

not so much to deal with every possible occurrence in the first six 

year 8 of life as to provide a core of knowledge and a framework with 

which parents can make intelligent decisions as new situations arise. 

1978: S2 p.; ill. HE 23.1202:C 43 S/N 017-091-00219-3 5.00 



Your Child From 6 to 12. More often than not, children in the grammar 
school age group are both a blessing and a bewilderment to their 
parents. ^ This pamphlet helps take the guesswork out of caring for 
and raising children as their needs and desires become increasingly 
complex. Among the areas discussed are the role of parents as family 
leaders, what play means in the life of a child, children and money, 
Keeping your child healthy, guiding the child's social involvements, 
helping the child make the most of school, and much more. 1966: 
98 p.; ill. 1980-repr. 

HE 21.110:324 S/N 017-091-00070-1 5.00 



ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 

Energy Activities With Energy Ant. This publication may be purchased 
at a special price of $50.00 pe± 100 copies when mailed to one address. 
,( >79 : 28 p.; ill. revised ea. 

E 1.2:An 8 S/N 061-000-00307-0 3.50 

Fun With the Environment. Fun-as-you learn book for kids who care 
about the environment. 1977: 16 p.; ill. 

EP 1.2:F 96/977 S/N 055-000-00161-8 2.75 

Hurricane Warning, A Booklet for Boys and Girls. This publication 
may be purcliased at a special price of $29.00 per 100 copies when 
mailed to one address. 1977: 16 p.; ill. 

C 55.102:H 94/7 S/N 003-018-00075-0 1.75 

Owlie Skywarn's Lightninq Book: A Booklet for Boys and Girls. This 
booklet, illustrated with cartoon drawings, discusses lightnina and 
safety during thunderstorms in simple terms. 1978: 16 o.; ill. 

C 55.102:L 62/4 S/N 003-018-00086-5 1.75 
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Tornado Warning: A Booklet for Boys and Girls. This publication may 
be purchased at a special price of $29.00 per 100 copies when mailed to 
to one address. 1976: 16 p.; ill. 

C 55.102:T 63/5 S/N 003-018-00066-1 $ 1.75 

World Fit for Chipmunks and Other Living Things. This coloring book 
for preschool children, featwes Charles the chipmunk, Pumpernickel 
the squirrel, and other animals of the forests. 1977: 31 p.; ill. 

EP 1.2:C 44 S/N 055-000-00159-6 1.75 



Your World, Your Environment. This publication, intended for children, 

explains pollution of the envirotunent in sample terms. 1979: 

12 p.; ill. EP 1.2:W 89/6 S/N 055-000-00175-8 2.50 



FAMILY LIFE 



Adolescent in Your Home. This pamphlet examines the kinds of problems 

young people and their parents usually face and tries to stimulate 

understanding between the members of two very different generations. 

1976: 27 p.; ill. HE 1.452:Ad 7 S/N 017-091-00202-9 3.50 

•Aid to Families With Dependent Children, 1979, Recipient Characteristics 
Study: 

Part 1, Demographic Statistics. 1982: 69 p.; ill 

HE 3.65:979/pt.l S/N 017-070-00380-0 5.00 

Part 2, Financial Circumstances of AFDC Families. 1982: 60 p.; ill. 

KE 3.65:979/pt.2 S/N 017-070-00383-4 4.75 

Beyond Intake: The First Ninety Days. This report represents the 
second report of the series presenting findings from the 1978 National 
Study of Services to Children and Their Families. An examination 
is made of the households of children who come to the public social 
service agencies, the problems they bring to the agencies, and the 
services delivered by the public agencies in the first ninety days 
after intake. 1981: 184 p. 

HE 23.1202:In 8 S/N 017-090-00058-5 7.00 

Child Abuse: What We Know About Prevention Strategies, Hearing Before 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House, 98th 
Congress, 2d Session, March 12, 1984. 1984: 236 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/10 S/N 052-070-05952-4 6.00 

Child Support and Alimony: 1981 (Advan^a Report). Issued rith per- 
forations. 1984: 

C 3.186:P-23/124 S/N 003-001-91539-1 2.75 
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Children of Working Mothers, 1983: 19 p. 

L 2.3:2158 S/N 029-OQ1-02751-6 $ 3.00 

Children, Youth, and Families: Beginning the Assessment, Hearing Before 
the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. House, 96th 
Congress, 1st Session, April 28, 1983. !983: 207 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/2 S/N 052-070-05869-2 5.00 

Children, Youth, anu Families, 19S3, A Yea^-End Report on the Activities 
of the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, With Minority 
Views and Additional View:. 1984: 200 p.; ill 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/5 S/N 052-070-059?3-8 5.50 

Children, Youth, and Families in the . . ., Hearing Before the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House, 98th Congress, 
1st Session: 

Midwest, September 26, 1983. 1984: 172 p.; ill. 

Y 4.1 43/2:C 43/4 S/N 052-070-05925-7 4.25 

Mountain West, December 6, 1983. 1984: 294 p.; ill. 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/8 S/N 052-070-05947-8 6.50 

Northeast, July 25, 1983. 1984: 168 p- 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/3 S/N 002-07G-05919-2 7.00 

Southeast, October A 4, 1983. 1984: 181 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/6 S/N 052-070-05939-7 4.50 

Southwest, December 7, 1983. 1984: 267 p.; ill. 

Y 4.C 43/2:C 43/9 S/N 052-070-05948-6 6.50 



Families and Child Care: Improving tne Uptions, A Report. 1984: 

180 p. Y 4.C <*3/2:F 21/3 S/N 052-070-05959-1 4.25 

Families in Crisis: The Private Sector Response, Hearing Before tho 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House, 98th 
Congress, 1st Session, July 12, 1983. 1983: 144 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2:F 21 S/N 052-070-05886-2 4.00 

Families Today: A Research Sampler on Families and Children: Strength- 
ening the Family. This publication includes articles that were re- 
printed from Families Today* Volumes 1 and 2, on improving communication 
in marriage 3 marriages that endure, parents a& leaders, the role of 
control and discipline , improving parent skills, training foster 
parents, developing a seme of competence in children, social learning 
techniques for parents of difficult children, games that help solve 
life's -problems, and fortifying family ties. 1979: ?23 p. 

HE 20.8131/2 a:St 83 S/N 017-024-009«>8-0 7.50 
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Families Today: A Research Sampier on Families and Children, Volume 1. 
Certains articles pertaining to the family as an enduring unit, marriage 
and divorce, parents and children, and families and the oattfje world. 
1979: 484 p.; ill. HE 20.8131/2: 1/v. 1 S/N 017-024-00955 -5 $ 9.50 

Family Life Education: A Problem-Solving Curriculum for Adolescents 
(Ages 15-19). 1980: 215 p.; ill. Issued ir looseleaf form witt index 
dividers. HE 20.5102:F 21/10 S/N 017-026-00085-5 10.00 

Footsteps: A Television Series on Parenting, Home Viewer Guide. Focus- 
ing on some of the problems and concerns that all parents / young 
children face, this publication presents the latest finditigs about how 
young children grew and learn. It also describes many different ap- 
proaches to bringing up children. This publication may be purchased 
at a social price of $90.00 per 100 c vies when mailed to one address. 
1980: 65 p.; ill. ED 1.8:F 73/984 S/N 065-000-00025-3 2.50 

New Unemployed: Long-Term Consequences for Their Families, Heariny 

Before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House, 

98th Congress, 2d Session, March 5, 1984. Provides an overview of the 

impacts of unemployment on fcoullies and. their children, with an aim to 

develop policies to cope with such catsstrcphies for the future. 

1984: 143 p. Y 4.C 43/2:Un 2 C /N 052-070-05964-8 4. CO 

Paternal Absence and Father; Roles, Hearing Before the Select Committee 
on Children, Youth, and Families* House, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
November 10, 1983. 1984: 176 p.; ill. 

Y 4.C 43/2:P 27 S/N 052-070-05944-3 4 " 

Residential Treatment Centers for Emotional lv Disturbed Children in 
the United States, 1977-1978 and 197Q-1980. 1983: 23 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8116:162 S/N 017-024-01172-0 *.75 

Services for Children of Alcoholics: Symposium, September 24-26, 1979, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 19U: 215 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8315:4 S/N ^17-024-01058-8 6.00 

Single Parent Families. 1981: 41 p.; ill. revised ed. 

HE 23.1002:Si 6 S/N 017-091-00229-1 4.50 

So Your're Going to Be a New Fathe-? 1973: 31 p.; ill. 

HE 21.102:F 26 S/N 017-091-00190-1 3.75 

Special Adoptions: An Annotated Bibliograpny on Trans* *cial, Transcul- 
tnral, and Noncor entional Adoption and Minority Children, For Mental 
Health, Health* a : Human Services Professionals. 1981: 150 p. 

HE 20.8113:Ad 7 S/N 017-024-01094-4 5.50 

Status of Children, Youth, and Families, 1979. Presents chapters on 
demographic and economic trends, life cycle development, and status of 
research. 1980: 251 p ; ill, 

HE 23.1009:979 S/N 017-090-00055-1 8.00 
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Teenagers in Crisis: Issues and Programs, Hearing Before the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 98th Congress, 1st Session, 
October 27, 1983. Includes testimony from parents , suicide preventive 
center personnel 3 and two researchers concerning teenage suicide. 1934: 
121 p. S/N 052-070-05938-9 $ 3.75 

Violence and Abuse in American Families, Hearing Before the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House, 98th Congress, 
2d Session, June 14, 1984. Discusses child abuse, incest^ runaways and 
domestic violence. 1985: 149 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2: V 81 S/N 052-070-05987-7 4.25 

Working Families: Issues for the 80's, Hoaring Before the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House, 98th Congress, 2id 
Session, April 13, 1984. 1S84: 101 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2:F 21/4 S/N 052-070-Q5971-1 3.75 

Yours, Mine and Ours: Tips for Stepparents. This publication may be 
purchased at a special vrice of $32.00 per 100 copies when mailed to 
one address. 1978: 27 p.; ill. 

HE 20. 8102 :Y 8/2 S/N 017-024-00833-3 3.50 

GENERAL 

Alternative Education Options. Discusses programs intended to change 
the behavior of students by altering their attitudes or the school 
environment itself. 1979: 57 p. 

J 26.2:Ed 8 S/N 027-000-01050-4 4.2S 

Beautiful Junk. The suggestions present y in this booklet will not 
only give a boost to any school budget, but will also stimulus crea- 
tivity in the first school experiences. It contains a wealth of ideas 
for making something from waste material. Includes a list of sources 
for obtaining the material, 42 finished items, with illustrations, 
and a list of fun materials to uave. This booklet will benefit anyone 
working with children. 1975: 12 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1102:B 38 S/N 017-092-00004-9 2.50 

Characteristics of American Children and Youth: 1980. Presents a 
statistical, portrait of the demographic, social, a-rd economic 
characteristics of American children and youth. 1992: 70 p.; ill. 

C S.186:P-23/114 Zfr 003-001-91B27-8 4.50 

Children Today. (Bimonthly.) Reports on Federal, State, and local 
services for children, child development, health and welfare leads, and 
other news pertinent to child welfare in the United States. Subscrip- 
tion pri^e: Domestic - $16.00 a year; Foreign - $20.00 a year. Single 
copy price: Domestic - $2.50 a copy; Foreign - $3.15 a copy. Index 
Issue: Domestic - $1.00 a copy; Foreign - $1.25 a copy. [CT] (File 
Code 2S) HE 23.1Z09:(v.n'j>3. & nos.) 

S/N 717-006-00000-3 
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•Children's Fears of War, Hearing Before the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families, House, 58th Congress*, 1st Session, Held in 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1983, 1984: 134 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2: W 19 S/N 052-070-05913-3 $ 4.00 

Constitutional Rights of Children. This publication provides a review 
of a series of Supreme Court decisions defining protections that are 
afforded to children by the Constitution. The covered topics include: 
the juvenile delinquency process y the speech ard press rights of chil- 
dren due process*, rights of students facing > discipline , the future of 
chvldren's constitutional rights, and more. 1978: 33 p. 

Y 4.J 89/2:C 43/7 S/N 052-070-04797-6 4.25 

Demographic and Social Trends: Implications for Federal Support of 

Dependent Care Services for Children and the Elderly, With Additional 

Views. 1Q84: 91 p. Y 4.C 43/2:D 39 S/N 052-070-05895-1 2.50 

National Children's Week, Public Law 98-433. Joint Resolution to 

Designate the Week Beginning October 7, 19P4, as "National Children's 

Week 0 . Approved September 28, 1984 . 1984: 1 p. 

GS 4.110:98/433 S/N 022-003-96188-7 1.00 

National Report: State Conferences on Children and Youth, 1982. 

1983: 281 p. HE 23.2:St 2 S/N 017-090-00073-9 7.00 

Pocket Guide to Babysitting. A pocket-size guide that summarizes just 

• about everything a teenager needs to knew about babysitting. 1982: 
68 p.; ill . revised ed. 

HE 23.1008:8 11 S/N 017-091-00236-3 4.50 

Spanish edition of the above. 1975: 68 p.; ill. 

HE 1.458:B 11/Spanish S/N 017-091-00212-6 4.50 

Relative Educational Attainments of Minority Language Children, 1976: 

A Comparison to Black and White English Language Children. 1980: 

?4 P. FT 1.115:At 8 S/N 065-000-00066-1 5.50 

Research on the Effects of Television Advertising on Children: A Review 

of thp Literature end Recommendations for Future Research. 1977: 

229 p.; ill. NS 1.2:T 23/4 S/N 038-000-00336-4 7.50 

Super Sitter. Provides guidelines for babysitters, particularly in 
the area- of children's environments, toy selection, placing with 
toys safely, and the need tr keep children's products in good condi- 
tion. This publication muy be purchased at a special price of $15. CO 
per 9* copies when mailed to one address. 1983: 15 p.; ill. 
revised ed. Y 3.C 76/3:2 Si 8/983 S/N 052-011-00241.-1 1.25 

Toys: Fun in the Making. Contains some ideas for making children's 
toys and games. 1979: 30 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1002:T 66 S/N 017-090-00052-6 3.75 
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Treasure Hunt* The purpose of this publication is to enlighten children 
to the active daily lives of the elderly and to the special ways in 
whvch some ol<J*r people try vo deal with the prejudice which surrounds 
the world in which they *ive. 198a: 31 p.: ill. 

HE ?Q,3852:T 71 S/N Q17-O62-O012U-1 $ 4.75 

Your Guide to Job Corps. Discusses- the Job Corps eligibility; pay 
and benefits; training and education; rules > regulations, and re- 
sponsibilities; and Job Corps Center life. 1980: 15 p.; ill, 

L 37.8:0 57 3/N 029-000-00398-0 3.50 

H ANDICAPPED AND LEARNING-DISABLED 

Assessment of Psychopathology and Behavior Problems in Children: A 
Review of Scales Suitable for Epidemiological and Clinical Research 
(1967-1979). 1*30: 96 p. 

HE 20.8110/2:AN/1 S/N 017-024-01022-7 4.50 

Caring for Youth: Essays on Alternative Services. Contains a series 
of essays by Dr. Janes Gordon recording the pioneering work he has 
done in providing community mental health services to youth on both 
the east and west coasts. 1978: 142 p. 

HE 20.8102:Y 8 S/N 017-024-007 r 9-5 5.50 

Central Processing Dysfunctions in Children: A Review of Research, 
Phase Three of a Three Phase Project. 1969: K3 p.; ill. 

HE 20.3510:9 S/N 017-0*9-00002-0 5 50 

Children at Risk. Discusses the Vermont Child Development Project 
(VCDP) and its studies to detect tzxl treat behavior disorders in 
preschool children. 1978: 21 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8102:C 43/15 S/N 017-024-00763-3 3.25 

Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, Public Law 94-142. 
An Act to Amend the Education of the Handicapped Act to Provide Edu- 
cational Assistance to all Handicapped Children, and for Other Purposes. 
Approved November 29, 1975. 1975: 24 p. 

GS 4,110:94/142 S/N 022-003-910/9-4 1.75 

Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983, Public Law 98- 

199. 1985: GS 4.110:98/199 S/N 022-003-95954-8 2.75 



Handicapped Children and Mainstreaming: A Mental HeaUh Prospective 
Review bi ADM Programs and Practices. 1985: 133 p. 

HE 20.8102:H 19 S/N 017-024-01229-7 4.75 

Handicapped Children's Early Education Program, 1982-1983, Overview 
and Directory. 1983: 177 p. 

ED 1.32/4:982-93 S/N 065-000-00190-0 6.00 
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Labeling the Children. Marty children in the United States are "labeled" 
retarded on the basts cf scores they receive on various psychological 
tests* This booklet questions the accuracy of many of those tests, 
suggesting that a child's sociooultural environment plays a significant 
role in his/her scores and consequent labeling. 1977: 21 p. 

HE 20.8102:C 43/12 S/N 01/-024-00645-9 $ 3.25 

Learning Disability: Not Just a Problem Children Outgrow. 1980: 

20 p.; 111. PrEx 1.10:L 47 S/N 040-000-00411-4 3.00 



Mainstreaming Preschoolers. These books provide guidance in "main" 
streami'tig" handicapped children into classrooms with non-handicapped 
children. Typically, each manual defines mainstreaming and a specific 
handicapping condition, describes how this handicap affects learning in 
preschoolers, reviews the ways in which handicapped children can be 
mainstreamed, discusses the partnership between parents and teachers, 
outlines where to find help in your area, and wore. 

Chi'iren With Emotional Distrubance, A Guide for Teachers, Parents, 
and Others Who Work With Emotionally Disturbed Preschoolers. 1978: 
147 p.; ill. HE 23.1110:Em 6 S/N 017-092-00036-7 6.50 

Children With Hearing Impairment, A Guide for Teachers, Parents, 

and Others Who Work With Hearing Impaired Preschoolers. 1978: 

131 p.; ill. HE 23.1110:H 35 S/N 017-092-00032-4 6.50 

Children With Health Impairments, A Guide for Teachers, Parents, 

and Others Who Work With Health Impaired Preschoolers. 1978: 

131 p.; ill. HE 23.1110:H 34 S/N 017-092-00031-6 6.50 

Children With Learning Disabilities, A Guide for Teachers, Parents, 

and Others Who Work With Learning Disabled Preschoolers. 1978: 

133 p.; 11. HE 23.1ilO:L 47 b/N 017-092-00035-9 < 50 

Children With Mental Retardation, A Guide for Teachers, Parents, 

and Others Who Work With Mentally Retarded Preschoolers. 1978: 

139 p.; ill. HE 23.1110:M 42 S/N 017-092-00029-4 6.50 

CI ildren With Orthopedic Handicaps, A Guide for Teachers, Pc nts, 

and Others Who Work With Orthopedtcal ly Handicapped Preschoo. rs. 

1978: 139 p.; 111. HE 23.1110:0r 8 S/N 017-092-00034-1 6.50 

Children With Speech and Language Impairments, A Guide for Teachers, 
Parents, end Others Who Work With Speech and Language Impaired Pre- 
schoolers. 1978: 167 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1110:Sp 3 S/N 017-092-00033-2 6.50 

Children With Visual Handicaps, A Guide for Teachers, Parents, and 

Others Who Work With Visually Handicapped Preschoolers. 1978: 

127 p.; II 1 . HE 23.1110:V 82 S/N 01 7-092-00030-8 6.00 
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Mentally Retarded Child at Home, A Manual for Parents. 1959: 99 p.; ill. 

HE 21.110:374 S/N 017-091 00075-1 $4.75 

Neurological Basis of Language Disorders in Children: Methods and 
Directions fcr Research. 1979: 196 p.; ill. 

HE 20.3510:22 S/N 017-049-00105-1 7.00 

No Easy Answers: The Learning-Disabled Child. This book helps parents 
and teaa.ers understand why a cerv-ain chcld has difficulty in learning, 
why he behaves ts he does, and how the parents and teachers can help 
the child overcome his difficulties. 1978: 131 p.; ill. 

HE 20. 8102: L 47/2 S/N 017-024-0'0687-4 6.50 

Parent Halper, Handicapped Children Birth to Five. 1982: 2 bks. 
(38 p.); ill. ED 1.8:P 21/communication, socialization 

S/N C65-000-00 160-8 4.75 

Cognition to the above. del ' gned to give parerts of handicapped 
children the information needed to help their children make "sense" 
of experiences. 1983: 17 p.; ill. 

ED :.8:P 21/cog. S/N 065-000-00181-1 3.00 

Promoting Mental Health in the Classrr an, A Handbook for Teachers. 

1973: 87 p.; ill. HE 2Q.81Q8:C 56 S/N 017-024-00286-1 5.50 

Reader's Guide for Parentr. of Children With Mental, Physic.-.l, o** 
Emotional Disabilities. 1976: 144 p.; ill. 

HE 20. 5108: R 22 S/N 017-026-00058-5 6.50 

HEA LTH AND NUTRITION 

Adolescence and Stress: Report of an NIMH Conference. A detailed 
synopsis of the informal pre citations and discussions at a conference 
sponsored by the National In Atute of Mental Health held September 15-17, 
19G0. 1981: 150 p.; ill. 

HE 20. 8131: Ad 7 S/N 017-024-01113-4 5.00 

Adolescent Health Care: A Guide for BCHS-Supported Programs and Projects 

Presents approaches to care, methodology for providing services, and 
administrative guidance; outlines preferred procedures for adolescents; 
and focuses on the connection between normal growth end development and 
responsive treatment. 1980: 105 p.; ill. 

HE 20.5108:Ad 7/979 S/N 017-026-00083-6 5.0C 

Assessment of Adaptive Functioning in Children: A Review of Existing 

Measures Suitable for Epidemiological and Clin^r,dl Services Research. 

1984: 81 p. HE 20. 81 10/2: AN/3 S/N 017-024-01211-4 3.00 
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Better Health for Our Children: A National Strategy, The Report of the 
Select Panel for the Promotion of Child Health to the United States Cong- 
ress and the Secretary of Health and Human Services. Missing volumes are 
out of print. 

Volume 2, Analysis and Recommendations for Selected Federal Programs. 

1981: 148 p. HE 20.2:H 34/15/V.2 S/N 01.7-002-00141-1 $ 5.50 

Volume 3, A Statistical Profile- 1931: 343 p. 

HE 20.2:H 34/15/V.3 S/N 017-002-00142-9 8.50 

Child Health Assessment, Part 2, The First Year of Life. Part 1 is out 
of print. 1979: 222 p.; ill. 

HE 2Q.6602:C 43/pt.2 S/N 017-041-00131-9 7.50 

Children and Youth in Action: Physical Activities and Sports. Gives 
parents suggestion for helping their children develop by the care- 
ful selection of physical activities and sports throughout the growing 
years - from birth through the teen years. This publication may be 
purchased at 7 special pri-ce of $8d.00 per 50 copies when mailed to 
one address. 1980: 58 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1002:C 43/3 S/N 017-092-G0079-1 4.50 

Composition of Foods: Baby Foods; Raw, Processed, Prepared. Provides 
data on the nutriMve value of baby foods. 1978: 231 p.; looseleaf. 

A 1.76:8-3 S/N 001-000-03900-8 8.00 

Depression in Childhood: Diagnosis, Treatment, and Conceptual Models. 

Based on papers presented at the September 19-20, 1975 conference on 
depression in childhood in Washington, D.C., this publication examines 
areas of promise and concern in the field of child mental health. 
Specific issues addressed include the treatment of depression in 
children — particularly using antidepressant drugs, recent research 
findings on the causes of depression, and reoownenda* one on research 
and development needs in this field. 1977: 168 p.; ill. 

HE 20.8102:D 44 S/N 017-024-00605-0 6.50 

Development of Mental Health in Infancy. 1980: 106 p. 

HE 20.8131/2:3 S/N 017-024-00996-2 5.00 

Diet and Nutrition: A Resource for Parents of Children With Cancer. 

This handbook was developed by the Diet, Nutrition and Cancer Program 
(DNCP) of the National Comer Institute. This publication includes 
detachable, fold-out charts on the following special diets ccrrmonly 
prescribed during cancer treatment: clear liquid, full liquid, soft, 
low residue, lactose restricted, gluten restricted, and high fiber 
diets. Also included is a 17 x 21 inch poster describing the proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and fat-soluble and water-soluble 
vitamins. 1979: 57 p.; ill. 

HE 20.3152:D 56/3 S/N 017-042-00148-0 4.50 
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Diet Manaqement of PKU for Infants and Preschool Children. 1977: 

30 p. HE 20.5102:0 56 S/N 017-026-00057-7 $ 4.25 

Discovering Vegetables: The Nutrition Education Guidebook for School 
Food Service Managers and Cooperators, For Use With Children Ages 
5 Through 8. 1975: 16 pJ ill. 

A 98.9:127 S/N 001-024-00201-1 2.75 

Emotions in the Lives of Children. 1978: 17 p. 

HE 20.8102:C 43/14 S/N 017-024-00739-1 2.73 

Lead Paint Poisoning in Children, A Problem in Your Community? 1974: 
12 p.; ill . revised ed. 

HE 20.7302:L 46 S/N Ul>-0?3-00115-9 2.71 

Learning Together: A Guide for Fanilies With Genetic Disorders. 

Describes how parents of children with genetic disorders can find 

it Jielpful to meet with other parents who have children with similar 

problems. It contains information on parent groups and tips for 

organizing a group and suggested activities. Also included is a 

listing of national organizations and Federal Government programs. 

1930: 30 p. HE 20.5108:L 47 S/N 017-026-00038-7 3.50 

Manual for Child Health Workers in Major Disasters. 1981: 112 p. 

h£ 20.8108:C 43 S/N 017-024-01115-1 4.50 

Nutrition Education Resource Guide. 1982: 148 p. 

A 106.110/3:24 S/N 001-000-04307-2 6.00 

Nutriti'ial Screeninq of Children: A Manual for Screening and Followup. 

1981: 15 p.; ill. HE 20.5108:N 95/2 S/N 017-026-00102-6 2.50 

Parents Guide to Childhood Immunization: Measles, Polio, Rubella 
(German Measles), Mumps, Diphtheria, Pertussis (Whooping Cough), 
Tetanus. 1978: 24 p.; ill. Sold in packages of 50 copies only. 

HE 20.7008: Im 6 S/N 017-001-00401-4 23.00 

per 50 

Recommendations for Feeding Normal Infants. 1979: 8 p. 

HE 20.5102:F 32 S/N 017-026-00079-8 2.00 

Tale of Shots and Drops for Parents of Young Children. Describes 

imnunization (also called vaccination or innoculation) procedures 

which should be taken as a protection measure against the "Big 

Seven" childhood diseases. These are: diphtheria, whooping cough 

(pertussis), lockjaw (tetanus), polio (poliomyelitis), red or hard 

measles (rubeola), mumps, and German measles (rubella) . 1979: 

22 p.; ill. HE 23.1002:Sh 8 S/N 017-092-00058-8 3.25 
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Television and Behavior, Ten Years of Scientific Progress and Implica- 
tions for the Eighties, Volume 1, Sunmary Report. Emphasizes the publia 
health issuer related to television viewing. Includes sections on func- 
tioning; violence and aggression; socialization; the family and inter- 
t reonal relationships; educational television; television in America; 
and implications for the eighties. Updates the 1972 report of the 
Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior ; "Television and Growing Up." 1982: 102 p. 

HE 20.8102:T 23/2/v.l S/N 017-024-01129-1 $ 5.00 

What Shall I Feed My Baby? A Month-by-Month Guide. Reviews the diet 

and nutrition of newborn infants throuah 12 months of age. 1981: 

50 p.; ill. A 98.8:B 11 " S/N 001-000-04235-1 4.25 

What's to Eat?, and Other Questions Kids Ask About Food: Yearbook of 
Agriculture, 1979. 1979: 142 p.; ill. 

A 1.10:979 S/N 001-000-04041-3 8.50 

Working With the Pregnant Teenager: A Guide for Nutrition Educators. 

This guide, written for nutrition educators, explains why the pregnant 
teenager is at a high nutritional risk, and identifies nutritional 
counseling strategies. 1931: 36 p.: ill. 

A 1.68:1303 S/N 001-000-04402-8 2.00 

LITERATURE 

Children's Books, ... A List of Books for Preschool Through Junior 
High School Age: 

1978. 1)79: 19 p. LC 2.11:978 S/N 030-001-00087-7 2.75 

1979. 1980: 16 p. LC 2.11:979 S/N 030-C01-00094-0 2.00 

1981. 1982: 14 p. LC 2.11:981 S/N 030-001-00101-6 2.50 

1982. 1983: 15 p.; ill. 

LC 2.11:982 S/N 030-001-00102-4 2.75 

1983. 1984: 16 p. LC 2.11:983 S/N 030-001-00106-7 1.00 

Children's Literature, A Guide to Reference Sources. 1966: 
341 p.; ill. Clothbound. 

LC 2.8 :C 43 S/N 030-001-00014-1 12.00 

Second Supplement to the above. 1977: 423 p.; ill. Clcthbound. 

LC 2.8:C 43/supp.2 S/N 030-001-00075-3 13.00 

Openhearted Audience: Ten Authors Talk About Writing for Children. 
1980: 206 p.; ill. Clothbound. 

LC 1.2:0p 2 S/N 030-001-00089-3 13.00 
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PRENATAL AND NEONATAL CARE 

Alcohol and Your Unborn Baby. This publication may be purchased at a 

special price of $75.00 per 1Q0 copies when mailed to one address. 

1978: 14 p.; ill. HE 2Q.83Q2:A1 1/10 S/N 017-024-00721-8 $ 2.75 

Curricula for High-Risk and Handicapped Infants. 1984: 84 p. 

ED 1.2: In 3 S/N 065-000-00208-6 3.00 

Facts About Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 1978: 11 p. 

HE 20.5102: In 3/10 S/N 017-C26-00067-4 2.25 

Food for the Teenager Durinq and After Pregnancy. This publication 
may be purchased at a special price of $90.00 per 100 copies when 
mailed to one address. W82: 31 p.: ill. revised ed. 

HE 20.5102:T 22/2 S/N 017-026-00103-4 4.50 

Infant Care. Whether you are an experienced mother or expecting 
your first baby, you will find this publication an invaluable aid 
during your child* s first year of life. This publication may be 
purchase 1 at a special price of $150.00 per 100 copies when mailed 
to one address. 1980: 67 p.; ill. revised ed. 

HE 23.1G02:In 3/981 S/N 017-091-00228-2 4.75 

Spanish edition of the above. 1981: 67 p.; ill. revised ed. 

HE 23.1002: In 3/Spanish 

S/N 017-091-00238-0 4.50 

Mental Health Issues in Grief Counseling: Summary of Proceedings, 

National Conference on Mental Health Issues delated to Sudden 

Infant Death Syndrome, Baltimore, Maryland, February 23-25, 1977. 

1979: 133 p. HE 20.5102:In 3/12 S/N 017-026-00087-9 6.00 

Prenatal Care. Provides a wide range of information on pregnancy, 
prenatal core, fetal development, lifestyle, nutrition, problems, 
birth, and care of babies. Intended especially for the mother-to-be. 
1983: 108 p.; ill. revised ed. 

HE 20.9102:P 91 S/N 017-091-00237-1 4.25 

Prevention Strategies for Healthy Babies and Healthy Children, Hearing 
Before the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, House. 
98th Congress, 1st Session, June 30, 1983. 1983: 345 p. 

Y 4.C 43/2:H 34 S/N 052-070-05883-8 8.00 

Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 1977: 34 p.; ill. 

HE 20.5102:In 3/3/977 S/N 017-0^0-00032-2 4.25 

SAFETY 

Bicycle Built for You: Care, Cautions, and Creative Activities. 1977: 
4 p.; ill.; Folder with 6 spirit-duplicating masters. 

Y 3.C 76/3:8 B 47/4 S/N 052-Q11-00141-4 2.50 
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Focus on Childhood Lead Poisoning Prevention, Abstracts and Bibli- 
ography, May 1984. 1984: 72 p. 

HE 20.7509:L 46 S/N O17-O23-O0166-3 $ 3.00 

How to Protect Children. Includes information on topics such as 
strangers, molestation, child abuse, and general safety. This 
publication may be purchased at a special price of $35.00 per 100 
copies when mailed to one address. 1984: 20 p.; ill. 

J 1.2:P 94/14 S/N 027-000-01179-9 1.50 

It's No Accident: A Consumer Product Safety Education Curriculum 
Resource Guide for Teachers of Grades 3 Through 6. Provides 
teachers with product safety activities designed to teach students 
safety habits and practices that can reduce product related acci- 
dents and injuries. Topics covered include home fire safety, 
playground safety, bicycle, roller skate and skateboard safety, 
position prevention, toy safety, holiday safety and electrical 
safety. 1984: 119 p.; ill. 

S/N 052-011-00242-9 4.50 

Little Leon, The Lizard. Contains a story about toy safety with 
pictures to color. 1977: ?4 p.; ill. 

Y 3.C 76/3:2 L 72 S/N 052-003-00292-2 2.25 

Perils of P ; n. Prpvpntino Poisnninn- TntrnHnrinn D-Jr> Th r m-^-;,- 
Safety Elephant. This publication may be purchased at a special price 
of $11.00 pe™ 10 copies when mailed to one address. 1978: 16 p.; ill. 

Y 3.C 76/3:2 P 66 S/N 052-011-00176-7 2.75 

Protect Your Child. Lists tips for parents regarding household 
dangers, nursery equipment, toys and toychests and toy labeling. 
Sold in packages of 10 copies only. 1984: Folder, ill. 

Y 3.C 76/3:2 C 43/6 S/N 052-011-00244-5 1.25 

Toys and Sports Equipment Safety Guide. Describes safety problems 

for cnildren that can arise when using toys and a variety of 

wheeled and sports equipment and suggests how to avoid the hazards. 

1980: 20 p.; ill. Y 3.C 76/3:8 T 66/2 S/N 052-011-00229-1 2.25 

Water Safety. A water safety booklet for children which includes 
word games, puzzles, and a picture to color. 1982: 8 p.; ill. 

D 103. 2:W 29/14 S/N 008-022-00162-0 2.25 

Young Children and Accidents in the Home. 1979: 28 p.; ill. 

1974-repr. HF 1.452:Ac 2 S/N 01/-091-00191-0 4.25 

SEXUALITY 

Adolescent Pregnancy and Childbearing: Mndings From Research. 

1980: 359 p.; ill. HE 20.3002:Ad 7/2 S/N 017-046-00054-3 8.50 
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Adolescent Sexuality in a Changing American Society: Social and 
Psychological Perspectives. 1978: 384 p.; ill. 

HE 20.3002:Ad 7 S/N 017-046-00050-1 $ 7.50 

Hassles of Becoming a Teenage Parent. This pamphlet explains the 
importance of family planning to teenagers, especially birth control. 
It describes methods of contraception, the possible problems in- 
volved in pregnancy during the teenage years, and the dangers of 
venereal disease. 1975: 9 p.; ill. 

HE 20.5102:T 22 S/N 017-031-00008-2 2.50 

Many Teens are Saying "No". This brochure discusses making decisions 
about sex. This publication may be purchased at a special price of 
$19.00 per 100 copies when mailed to one address. 1981: 9 p.; ill. 

HE 20.5102:N 66/2 S/N 017-026-00098-4 2.25 

Project Teen Concern: An Implementation Manual for an Educational 

Program to Prevent Premature Parenthood and Venereal Disease. 1 980: 

152 p. HE 20.5108:T 22/980 S/N 017-026-0' ,6-1 6.50 

Teaching Parents to be the Primary Sexuality F^ucators of jir 
Children: 

Volume 1, Impact of Programs. 1983: 103 p. 

HE 2G.7008:P 21/2/vJ S/N 017-023-00150-7 3.75 

Volume 2, Guide to Designing and Implementing Multisession Courses. 

1983: 132 p. HE 20.7008:P 21/2/V.2 S/N 017-023-00151-5 4.00 

Volume 3, Curriculum Guide to Courses for Parents. 1983: 215 p. 

HE 20.7008:* 21/2/V.3 b/N 017-023-00152-3 6.00 

Volume 4, Curriculum Guide to Courses for Parents and Adolescents 
Together. 1983: 205 p. 

HE 20.7008:P 21/2/V.4 S/N 017-023-00153-1 7.00 

Volume 5, National Catalog of Programs, 1981. 1982: 141 p. 

HE 20.7008:P 21/2/V.5 S/N 017-023 OOlb^-O 6.00 

Executive Summary. 1983: 14 p. 

HE 20.7008:P 21/2/exec.sum. 

S/N 017-023-00155-8 1.50 

Teen Parents and Their Children: Issues and Programs, Hearing Before 
the ^lect Committee on Children, Youth, Families, House, 98th 
Congress, 1st Session, July 20, 1983. Discusses various issues in- 
volved with teenage pregnancy and child rearing. Topics covered 
include birth control, abortion, pregnancy out of wedlock, and 

teenage venereal diseases. 1984: 203 p. n _ nn 

* S/N 052-070-05896-0 5.00 
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Teenage Pregnancy, Everybody's Problem. Briefly discusses the risks and 
consequences of teenage pregnancy, outlines the alternatives, and pro- 
vides advice on facing the problem. 1977. 11 p. 

HE 2Q.5102:P 91/3 S/N 017-026-00063-1 $ 2.00 

Teenagers Who Use Organized Family Planning Services: United States, 
1978. 1981: 22 p.; ill. 

HE 20.6209:13/57 S/N 017-022-00760-6 3.25 

Trends in Teenage Childbearing: United States, 1970-1981. 1984: 

25 HI. HE 20.6209:21/41 S/N 017-022-00851-3 1.75 
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INFORKmTION concerning vqur order 



Payment is required in advance of shipment of publications. You may order using check or money order drawn on a bank 
located in Canada, the United State* , or United States possessions, in U.S. dollars. (NOTE: In accordance with U.S. 
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WASHINGTON, DC 20402 
SUGJECT BIBLIOGRAPHY (SB) SB 092 

July 30, 1984 



NOTICE 



Government document's prices are subject to change without prior notice 
Therefore, prices in effect when your order is filled may differ from 
prices on this 1 ist. 



DAY CARE 

Adult Day Care Programs, Hearing Before the Subcommittee on Health a^d 
Long-Term Care of the Select r ommittee on A ing, House, 96th Congress, 
2d Session, April 23, I98C Vj: 301 r .fill. 

Y 4.AQ 4/2:Ad 9/4 S/N 052-070-05482-4 $ 7.00 

Ca. ing for: 

Infcr.ts. 1982: 196 p. 

C 1 .63:6060. 1-M 2 S/N 008-000-00366-1 6.00 

Preschoolers. 1982: 196 p. 

D 1 .63:6360. 1-M- 5 S/N 008-000-00369-6 6.00 

Pretoddlers. 1982: 15i p. 

D 1 .63:6060. 1-M- 3 S/N 008-000-00367-0 6.00 

School Age Children. 1382: i 75 p . 

u 1 63:6060. l-M-6 S/N 008-000-00370-0 6.00 

Todalers. 1982: 161 p. 

D 1 .63:6060. l-M-4 S/N 008-000-00358-8 6.00 

Set of the above, Staff Deve'cpment Q ?ri ?s , Volume 1-8. Alr,o in- 
cludes Caving Role in a Child Cave Cents*, parts 1 hhrouah '* 
1982: 8 bks". (1101 p.1. 

S/N 008-03C-00383-1 29. uO 

Caring for Children Series: 

2. More Than a Teacher. 1970: 20 p., ill. 

HE 21.210:2 S/N 017-091-00179-1 3.00 

3, Preparing for Change. ,970: 24 p ; ill 1976-repr. 

HE 21.210:3 ' S/N 01 7-0^1 -00181 -2 3.25 
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Caring Role in a Child Care Center. Issued with perfr rations. 

Part 1, Orientation. "972 : 72 p. 

D 1 .63:6060. 1-M-l -A S/N 008-000-00363-7 % 4.50 

Part 2, Relating to Parents. 1982: 78 r. 

D 1 .63: 6060. 1-M-l -B S/N 008-000-00364-5 4.50 

Part 3, Relating to Children. 1982: 72 n. 

D 1.63: 6060. 1-M-l-C S/N 008-000-00365-3 5.00 

Child Care Arrangements 0' Working Mothers, June 1982. 1983- 

54 r.; ill. C 3. l86:P-23/l 29 S/N 003-001 -91 545 6 4.00 

Child Development Associate Program: A Guide to Trauinc. Presents 
background information about the Child Development Associate (CDA) pro- 
gram: the concept, the competencies requirements, trainir^j, and the 
credential award system. 1981: 215 p.; ill. 

HE ?3.1108:C 43/3/training 

S/N 017-090-00C70-4 8.00 

Child Development Day Care Series: 

2, Serving Infants. 1971: 86 o.; ill. 1978-repr. 

HE 21. 1 1:2 S/N 01 7-091 -0C1 64 -2 5.00 

3, Serving Preschool Children. 1974: 164 p.; ill. 

HE 21.11:3 S/N C"! 7-091 -001 96-1 6.50 

4, Serving Schuol A^e Children. 1972: 71 p., ill. 1978-repr. 

Hl 21.11:4 S/N 017-091-00165-1 5.00 

5, Staff Training. 1971: 38 p.; ill 1978-repr. 

21.11:5 S/N 017-091-00163-4 4.50 

Children of Work 1 * »ch. . 1983: 19 p. 

I. 3:21 58 S/N 029-001 -0275', -6 3.00 

Creating Environments for: 

Infants. 1982. Ill p.; ill. 

D 1 .63:6060. l-M-7 S/N 008-UUU-00371 -3 4.75 

Preschoolers. 1982: l?l p.; ill. 

0 1 .63:6060. l-M-10 S/N 008-000-00374-2 5.00 

Pretoddlers. 1982: 119 p.; ill. 

0 1 .63:6060. 1 -M-£ S/N 008-000-00377-6 5.00 
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Creating Environments for - con. 

School -/ge lhi'1,1 Care. 1982: 127 p.; ill. 

D 1. 63:6060. 1-M-ll S/N 008-000-00375-1 $ .00 

Toddleri. 1982: 1 22 p.; ill. 

D 1. 63:6060. l-M-9 S/N 008-00C-00373-4 5.50 

Set of the above. Child Environment Seneo, Volume 1-5. 1982: 
5 bks. (610 p.); ill. 



C 



/N 008-000-00384-0 18.00 



Di rectory 0 * Adult Day Care Centers. Provides a S+ate-by- State list. 
1980: 162 p,; ill revised ed. 

HE 22.202:Ad 9/980 S/N 01 7 062-001 24-3 6.00 

Early Ch'idhood Programs ?od the Prevention and Treatment of Child 
Abuse and Neglect; For WorKers in Head Start, Family Day Care, Pre- 
school and Day Care Programs. 1979: 76 p. 

HE 23. 1210/4:Ea 7 S/N 017-092-00044-8 5.00 

Effects of t' Head Start Program on Children's Cognitive Development: 
Preliminary , port. 1983: 143 p. 

KE 23.1102:R 32/2 S/N 017-092-00094-4 5.00 

Employers and Child Day Care: Establishing Services Through the Work- 
place. Includes sections on planning and cost analysis; funding 
sources for child care services; tax issues; progi-am coutpoaentc ; and 
implementation of the program plan. An appendix lists child care 
centers at workplaces by State. 1982: 91 p.; revised ed. 

L 36.112:23/2 S/N 029-002-00068-1 5.50 

Federal Funds for Day Care Projects. 1972: 91 p.; revised ed. 

L 36.112:14 S/N 029-01 C-0001 0-1 5.00 

Head :tart: * Child Development Program. 1983: 13 p.; ill. revised ed. 

S/N 0*7-092-00095-2 1.00 

Id?as for Parents in Pre-Elementary Right-To-Read Programs. Also sold 

as part of a set of 5 publications entitled Promising Practices in Pre- 

F 7 eme>tary Pic t- to-Read Programs , ED 1.2:P 94, S/ll 065-100-00028-8. 

1980: 55 p.; ill. ID 1.2: p 94/man.2 S/N 065-000-0C029-6 5.00 

Infant Satellite Nurseries: Family Day Care With a Difference. Describes 
an innovative approach to heme day care developed in Honolulu to pro- 
vide low-income families with subsidized nave of excellent qiulity for 
their infants and toddlers. A network of family day care homes (in pri- 
vate homes) das created as "satellites" of a local day care center. 
1979: 1 3 p. H'_ 20.8102:P 21/4/no.4 S/N 017-024-00843-5 2.50 
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Legal Handbook for Day Care Centers. Providing information on the 
legal aspects of operating a da" care center , the subjects covered in- 
clude the legal structure of rhe organization operating the day care 
center, forming organizations, legal requirements for establishing the 
program, basic management considerations , insurance and contracts , 
legal relationships and responsibility , liability, licensing require- 
ments, zoning, personnel, and other topics. 1983: 146 p. 

HE 23.1108:0 33/4 S/N 017-092-00091-0 $ 4.50 

Military Child Care Series, Volume 1-6. This series is also sold 
separately as listed below. 1982: 6 bks. (698 p.) 

S/N 003-000-00385-8 19.00 

Director's Manual for the Child Guidance Series and Child Environment 
Series. 1982: 99 p.; ill. Issued with perforations. 

D 1. 63:6060. l-M-12 S/N 008-000-00376-9 5.00 

Financial Planning for Military Child Care Centers. 1982. 137 p. 
Issued with perforations. 

D 1. 63:6060. l-M-15 S/N 008-000-00379-3 5.50 

Installation Resources Available to Military Child Care Programs. 
1982: 43 p. Issued with perforations. 

C 1.63:6u60.1-M-17 S/N 008-^00-00381 -5 3.25 

Involving Parents and Volunteer in Military Child Care Centers. 
1982: 73 p. Issued with perforations, 

D 1. 63:6060. l-M-16 S/N 008-000-00380-7 4.50 



Managing Military Child Care Centers. 1982: 154 p. Issued with 
perforations. D 1 .63-6060. l-M-14 S/N 008-000-00378-5 6.00 

Program Development in Military Child Care Settings. 1982: 92 p. 
Issued with perforations. 

D 1. 63:6060. l-M-13 S/N 008-000-00377-7 4.75 

National Adult Day Care Center Week, Public Law 98-96. Joint Resolution 
Designating the Week Beginning September 25, 1983, as "National Adult 
Day Care Center Week." Approved September 27, 1983. 1983: 1 p. 

CS 4.110:98/96 S/N 022-003-95851-7 1.50 

Nutrition Education for Preschoolers: A Resource Guide for Use in the 
Child Care Food Program. Materials in the guide are organized by 
intended audience of instruction or by type of material- Sections in- 
clude: Nutrition Education Program, Aids for Teaching Caregivers, Les- 
son Plans for Teaching Children, Food and Ih'trition Activities fox- 
Teaching r hildren, and Audiovisuals for Teaching Children and Caregivers. 
Title and sulject indexes are also included. 1983: 47 p.; ill. 

A 98.9:241 S/N 001 -024-0021 4-3 4.25 
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Parent's Guide to Day Care. 1980: 74 p.: ill. 

HE 23. 10C8: D 33 S/N 017-091-00231-2 $ 4.75 

Planning Guide for Food Service in Child Care Centers. Designed to 
help child core center directors and other personnel in the Child Care 
Food Program plan their food service. Also gives a samole 10 -day menu 
for children 3-6 years old. 1981: 34 p.; ill. revised ed. 

A 98.9:64/3 S/N 001-024-00212-7 2.75 

Promising Practices in Pre-Elementary Rigdt-to-Read Programs. This 
kit, four manuals and a guide, describes a series of effective prac- 
tices, products, md activities to aid preschool education. Sold 
separately is Ideas for Parents in Pre-Elementary Right-to-Read Pro- 
grams, which is listed on page of this Subject Bibliography. 1980: 
5 bks. (194 p.); ill. ED 1.2 :P 94 S/N 065-000-00028-8 lO.OO 

Quantity Recipes for Child Care Centers. 1983: 

A 98.9:86 S/N 001-024-00170-8 8.50 

Training Guide for Foodservice Personnel in Programs for Young Chil- 
dren: A Manual for Nutritionists, Dietiticians, and Foodservice Special- 
ists Who Are Developing and Conducting Training Programs. 1 980 ■ 
195 p.; ill. HE 23.1108:F 73 S/N 017-091-00^30-4 7.00 

Trends in Child Care Arrangements of Working Mothers. A 1958, 1965 
and 1977 survey. 1082: 81 p.; ill. 

C 3.186:P-23/117 S/N 003-001-91531-6 4.50 

Your Child and: 

Language. 1982: 20 p.; ill . 

HE 23 . 1 11 2 : L 26 S/N 017-092-00089-8 2.25 

Play. 1982: 20 p.; ill . 

HE 23.1112:P 69 S/N 017-092-00084-7 2.25 

T ,( 1982: 15 p.; ill. 

HE 23.11 1 2 :T 23 S/N 017-092-00088-0 2.00 

Writing. 1982: 16 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:W 93 S/N 01 7-CD2-00080-4 2 00 

Your Child's Attitude Toward Learning, shows how parents can help 
young children develop a desire to learn. 1982: 20 p.; ill. 

HE 23.1112:L 47 s/N 017-092-00087-1 2.c 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING fOUP ORDER 



Payment is required in advance of shionent of publications. You cay order Jbing cnecx or mone> order drawr on a bank 
located in Canada, the United States, or United States possessions, in U.S. dollars. (HCfE: In acc^'ince with U.S. 
Department of the Treasury regulations, we cannot accept ch3cks drawn o* Canadian banks or Candlan money orders for 
amounts of less than four U.S. dollars (SU.CO). If your order totals less than $h.0O, we suggest that you use your 
MasterCard or VIC A account.) Make checks/money orders payable to the Superintendent of Documents. Checks returned hy 
the bank as uncollectible are subject to a penalty of up to 10 percent of the amount of the check, with a minimum 
charge of five dollars ($5.00). You nay also order by using yoar VISA, Mas-.erCard, or Superintendent of Documents 
Prepaid Deposit Account. Do not send currency (bills or coins) or postage stamps. 

Shipping is bv non-priority nail or Ur.,ted Parcel Service (UPS). First class and airmail services are available for 
an additional" charge if requested. Please contact us in advance for rates if ycu desire tnls service (202-7o3-323o) 
and indicate on your order if you desire special postage. 

DISCOUNT S: 

With the exception of certain publications and subscriptions, a discount of 25* from "he domestic price is allowed 
on order* of .00 or more units cf issue nailed to a single address. A discount of 25? from tne domestic price is 
also applicable on orders from bookdealerc, for orders of any quantity, nailed to tne cealer's business address. 
(The naximum discount allowable is 25/t). 

INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMERS: 

Wailing regulations require special handling for orders nailed to addresses outside ti.e United Stat s or its 
possessions for which we charge an additional 25* of the domestic price. Payment is required in advance by one of 
the methods stated above. You may also remit by UNESCO coupons or by International Postal Hon*" Order, made payable 
to the Superintendent of Documents. Foreign currency and foreign checks wi.l net be accepted, 11 orders must be in 
Englisn. International customers are allowed the sane discount stated aocve. 

Orders ar- sent via surtace mail unless otherwise requested. Should you desire airmail service, ilea^e contact us 
in advance cy letter, telephone (202-783-3236), or Telex ( *710-822-<M3, ANSWERBACK USGP0 WSH) lor t'.e total cost of 
your order. 

lo Order, Use Form On Reverse SHe 

1. A separate order form mast be used for ordering publications and descriptions. 

2. Type or print your complete name and address, none and office telepncr.e numbers, date, order - j* er 'if -any), 
deposit Account Number (if applicable). VISA or HasterCard number and expiration date (if 1' cable; , m pro- 
per places at the top of the form. If order is to oe shipped to ar-ther location, enter ac"ros« -it oottor of 
form. All prices include postage and handling. 

3. When ordoring publications, type or print tne stock number unit of ^ssue 'see fron*,, nar.tity, titi* , piice, 
and total payment enclosed! Allow k weeks for delivery aonzer for International Orders). 

k. When ordering a subscription service, type or print the quantity, title, price, _st ID (jhen available), v 1 
total payment enclosed. Allow 2-6 weeks, plus mailing tine, for processing, nil subscriptions are for ->~.e ytrir, 
unless otherwise noted. Subscribers will be notified by nail in ample tine to rere*. 

5. Mail your order form to Superintendent of Documents, U.S. ^vemnert Fr^t^in/; Office, Wasr.lr gton, l.L. 

6. Orders and inquiries car be placed witn car order/ in formation des* I 7fJ '-3239 J frcm 8 * a.n. to p.-., 
Eastern Time. 

7. This form nay te reproduced. 
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Give young children a better start in school with 

Early Childhood 
Education: 



Curriculum Organization and Classroom Management 



a new filrmtrip kit from ASCD 



Learning tike growing, is a matter of develc omental steps 
This new mservice training package— created for ASCD by 
Barbara Day. Kay D-ake. and Rolph Wiieman— details a 
developmental approach ta creating an effective learning 
environment for kindergarten and primary grade children 

Based on current researcn an how children learn, the 
filmstrip kit is intended tor ecrry childhood specia'ists, teacher 
educators, administrators, and teachers. The kit is designed 
for use as a seif-cantained staff deve'opment program or as 
a unit in a teacher education class included are a 159-oage 
manual and four filmstnps with audiocassottes 

• Rlmstnp 1 describes thre* jmculum organization 
components and three < *sroom management 
components of effective early childhood education 

• Rlmstnp 2 fallows a child through his daily classroom 
activities, showing how the six components organize his 
day. 

• Rlmstnp 3 shows a hands-on approach to teaching social 
studies and science concepts ta young children 



• Rlmstnp 4 reviews the rationale for a developmental 
approach m earty childhood education and mtroauces 
methods for assessing a program's effectiveness 

Earty Childhood Fducation: Curriculum Organization and 
Classroom Management is $135 for ASCD members. $165 for 
nanmembers, far the entire set of filmstnps. audiocassettes. 
and manual So that each teacher can have a copy, -he 
mar ual (stock number 611-83294) may be purchased 
separately for $750 

Ta order these and related ASCD media, see the order form 
on the back. 
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Order Form 



• Eorty Childhood Education 

filmstnp kit $13S for ASCD 
members. $165 for nonmembers 

• Early Childhood Education 

manual 159 pp 611-83294 S750 

Also of Interest . . . 

• Developmental Characteristics 
of Children and Youth. Bonnie B 
Tyler Wall chart covering 
children's social serf, 'anguage. 
and physical development 1975 
611-75058 $200 

• Humanistic Education, Arthur w 
Combs A common sense guide 
for humanistic goals and 
objectives and their assessment 
1978 64 pp 611-78136 $475 

• Language Learning. Theme issue 
of Educational Leadership with 
articles by Yetta and Kenneth 
Goodman, Elliot Eisner and 
others March 1981 80 pp 
611-81226 $300 

• Moving Toward Self-Directed 
L3aming t Deimo Deila-Dora ana 
Lois Blanchard involving students 
in decisions about their own 
teeming 1979 96 pp 611-79166. 
$475 

• Open Education: Critique and 
Assessment, Vincent Rogers and 
Bud Church, editors. Summarizes 
research and explores both 
"successes" and "failures" 1975 
106 pp 611-75054 $^ 75 

• Partners: Parents and Schools. 

Ron Brandt, editor Explores T re 
need for parent participation in 
children's education 1976 96 pp 
611-79168 $475 

• What Does .* . search Say About 
the effects of Parental 
Involvement? Ira Gordon 
Audiocassette presenting three 
models of parent involvement 
and the effectiveness of each 
1978 64 mm 612-20184 $650. 

A special offer . . . 

• Get all 7 a* a 40 percent 
saving*— a $30 50 value for just 
$1830 (Offer does not include 
Early Childhood Education 

filmstrip kit or manual ) 



Quantity 



Pnce 



Ordering and Payment Information 



Indicate the quantity and price of each item you wish to 
order 

Please te sure your name and address appear below 
All orders totaling $20 or less must be accompanied by 
payment ASCD absorbs the cost of postage and handling 
on prepaid orders Make check or monev order payable 
to ASCD 

If order is to be billed, postage an 3 handling are extra 
Orders from institutions and businesses must be on officio: 
purchase order form 



Mail to: 

ASCD 

225 N Washington St 
Alexandria VA 22314 
(703) 549-9110 



Name 



Please check form of payment: 

Ere oseci is my check or mo^ey 

orde r in the amount of 
$ 



.P'ease bni me (oostage crc 
honaling extra) 



Address 
City 



State 



■ Zip 



Telenhone number 



lev 
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Cut And Tell Books, b\ J tan Wttrrvn 
Jean Warren, editor of Tothne newsletter. 

s created a wonderful collection of stones 
jnd cut-outs for young children Using an 
ordinary paper plate. Ms Warren shows 
how. with a tew simple tuN. you can create 
unforgettable characters such as 

A three dimensional crab named Char- 
lotte. 

A bouncing Irog on a lily pad. 
The Queen of Hearts with her tray of 
tarts 

bach book contains eight original 
stones, step bv step uitting inslrik lions, 
plus two si/cs nl icpnuluuhk patterns 
Cut And Tell: Scissor Stories for Fall 

20120 Ptiprrhtok 5.5 05 
Cut And Tell: Scissor Stoi es for Winter 
20122 Paprthiuk 5<f 9.5 
Cut and Tell; Scissor Stories for Spring 

201 2 1 Papvrbmk 55 95 




Bubbles, Rainbows, And Worms: Sci 
ence Experiments For Preschool Or 
dren, by Sam Ed Brown Bubbles, Rain- 
bows, And Worms includes expenments witr 
air. animals, the cn"ironment, plants, the 
.-nses and water Each experiment is com- 
plete with a learning objective, a list of ma- 
terials clear instructions, vocabulary word** 
lor language development, and an explana- 
tion tor the teacher of the scientific principles 
behind the experiment 

UHHH) Puperhatk 56 95 



My D«y Cm* Book, by Jeffrey Brand 
4 Nancy Gladstone. Provide* reassurance 
- children preparing to enter day care. 
Childrca already enrolled in day car* will be 
able lo add their own experiences to the 
fttory. Crisp Mack and white photographs 
show a busy and cheerful classroom. Infor- 
mation for parents it also included to help 
make both the child "1 and the parent's intro- 
duction to day care as stress-free and peas- 
ant as possible. 

10003 Paperback $3.95 
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Chants for Children, by Mary Louise 
Colpn 

Did you feed my cow 9 

\es. mam 
Will you tell me how 9 

Yes. mam 

Sc begins one of 155 chart's in this new 
collection Chants can serve as a bridge be- 
tween oral communication and the written 
word They promote a love of I inguage and 
help build rapport between adi.its and chil- 
dren Besides all that, they are just plain fun 

Chants are chosen in seven categories 
creatures, food, people, seasons and holi- 
days, numbers and ABC's, nursery rhymes 
and response chants 

20123 Spiral Ipaperbih k $X 05 

The Circle Time Book, by Liz and Da k 
WAmes This well constructed book has over 
400 activities for 39 different holidays and 
seasons There are language and active 
games, songs, fingerplays, creative move- 
ment, recipes and other group ideas to make 
each holiday meaningful and enjoyable tor 
young children 

20002 Papa bin k $X W 
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Everyday Circle Times, bv Liz and Dick 
\\ ilmcs Over 900 ideas for Circle Time 
Choose activities from 48 different units 
Each unit is introduced with an opening ac- 
t vity. and expanded through language and 
active games, fingerplays, stories, recipes, 
books, and more The authors are editors of 
tne popular B> ildiM> Blocks early childhood 
newspaper 

20104 Papvrbaik $12 95 
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Teachables From Trashables: 
Homemade Toys That Teach, by Emma C 
Linderman Its easy to turn junk materials 
around the house into fun and educational 
toys. The fully illustrated instructions for 
each toy include, age group, how to use it. 
whz: it does, what you need to make it. how 
.0 make it. 

20003 Paperback $7 95 

Easy Woodstuif For Kids, by David 
Thi„,ipson "The imaginative projects start 
with a simple stick name plaque The inven- 
tiveness extends beyond the design to the 
actual materials used— such as sticks, 
branches, and wood leftovers and scraps 
The black and-white graphics couldn't be 
better, neither the very detailed instruction 
and comments on each project In short, a 
finely hewn book ' '—ALA Booklist 
10100 Paperback $8 95 

Explore And Create: Activities Tor 
Young Children: Art, Games, Cooking, 
Science, Math, by Liz Cromwell an/i Dixie 
Hibner A giant activity book for p.e-school 
parents and teachers. More than 250 clearly 
described activities, with learning objec- 
tives Includes nature, science, indoor and 
outdoor games, sculpture, paper and junk 
art Each activity includes learning objec- 
tives, a list of materials needed, and clear 
instructions 
"qT" Spiral/paper 
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Only Me, . y Virginia and Amy Wood. 
W:'h this make-U-yourself activity book the 
child draws or fills in information about her- 
self or himself on each page Unlike coloring 
books, Only Me activity engages the child's 
mind and imagination 

20005 Paperbatk $3.95 
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Learning Through All Five Senses: A 
Language Development Activity Book, bx 

Lois McCue A wide range of sensory expe- 
riences is provided for each letter of the al- 
phabet Each experience includes complete 
background information, a list of materials, 
and clearly detailed instructions. 
10600 Paperback $7 95 

Living A 4 Learning With Children, by- 
Paula Jorde. More than 300 imaginative 
games and activities designed for use with 
the three to six year old child. Hie activities 
will develop interest in art, math, music, 
reading, and health. Materials are inexpen- 
sive and readily available 
20112 Paperback $6 95 
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Pocketful of Miracles: File Folder 
C nes, Patterns and Directions, by Con- 
nie Eisenhart Make file folder games in 
minutes! Patterns for twenty game boards 
with matching game pieces in all different 
skill areas All you need to do is cut, color 
and glue. These games can be played with 
children from three to six Easy directions 
are included 

20108 Paperback $6 95 
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I Can Do It! I Can Do It! 135 Success- 
ful, Independent Learning Activities, by 

LaBruta Gilbert Heie are things children 
can uo by themselves. Clear instructions, 
with photographs, show a teacher how to 
prepare projects that children can perform 
independently ' an inspiration as we'l 
as a valuable resource for parents. . Chil- 
dren learn by doing, by making their own 
observations and discoveries "Ms Gilbert's 
collection of learning activities shows par- 
ents and teachers how they can easily make 
tools tor creative learning. " — Tot lire 
10002 Paperback $12 95 

Hug A Tree And Other Things To Do 
Cntdoors With Young Children, by Robert 
E Fot knell, Elizabeth A Sherwood, and 
Robert 4. Williams Children are natuial ex- 
plores. Hug A free is filled with fascinating 
adventures to do wiih children from three to 
seven The outdoors is all around in parks 
and streets and backyards. Learning about 
nature does not require a long hike into the 
forest The Hug A Tree experiences will help 
children learn to love and appreciate the 
natural environment anywhere 
10500 Paperback $8 95 



Felt Board Fun, by Lz and Dick Wilmes. 
Make your felt board come alive! This 
unique book contains o\er 150 ideas with 
accompanying patterns. There are activities 
for colors, animals, feelings, body aware- 
ness, 'he five senses, letters, nurrbers, 
shapes, foods, seasons, and holidays There 
is also a special session of activities for cre- 
ative thinking skills 

20106 Paperback $12 95 
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Open The Door, Let's Explore: 
Neighborhood Field Trips For Young 
Children, by Rhoda Redleaf Here are some 
easy field trips that will provide exciting 
learning adventures. For each field trip there 
are: learning goals for children, a list of vo- 
cabulary words, introductory before-the- 
wa!k activities, lots of activity ideas to use 
on the walk, after the walk follow-up ac- 
tivities, new songs and fingerplays related to 
the walk, and a listing of >elated children's 
books 

22000 Paptrluuk 95 




One, Two, Buckle My Shoe: Math Ac- 
tivities For Young Children, by Sam Ed 

Brown This clearly written, fully illustrated 
book contains 84 active, imaginative math 
activities for pre-school children Each one 
cieatively engages children's minds and 
bodies in learning fundamental math con- 
ceits The activities are geared to the devel- 
opmental needs of pre-school children. 
/ 0300 Paperback $6 . 95 

Play Together, Grow Together, by Don 

Adioik and Marilyn Segal These are 
cooperative activities that children cannot do 
alone They require two or more children to 
work together. Sixty-seven activities, filling 
twelve major curriculum areas, help children 
learn to cooperate and work together Pre- 
school children learn to share, to play to- 
gether in a group, and to make close friends 

A special chapter is devoted to resolving 
conflict and helping both shy and aggressive 
children 

20105 Papvrbad $8 95 
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Blocks: A Creative Curriculum For 
Early Childhood. Teachers learn to 
maximize the important learning that can 
lake place with blocks Special emphasis is 
placed on the teacher's role in listening, ob- 
serving* facilitating, and extending block 
play 

20301 Paperback $s 95 

Art: A Creative Curriculum For Early 
Childhood. The fust part o f this manual 
presents a clearly stated philosophy and ap- 
proach to setting up a creative art program 
The second contains practical suggestions for 
encouraging a variety of art activities using 
five different med:a 

20201 Paperback $s 95 

Table Toys: A Creative Curriculum For 
Early Childhood. Toys commonly found in 
early childhood classrooms present a wealth 
of educational possibilities and teachable 
moments The teacher can play a positive 
role in structuring and extending their use 
Also included are descriptions of toys which 
can be made inexpensively 
20WI Paperback " $7 95 

House Corner: A Creative Curriculum 
For Early Childhood. Important social, 
'"motional and intellectual learn. .ig takes 
place in sociodramatic play. Criteria are pro- 
vided to help teachers observe and assess 
children's Iev*l of activity in play, rYactical 

ERIC 195 



suggestions are provided foi arranging the 
house comer area and materials with par- 
ticular emphasis on selecting culturally ap- 
propriate props 

20101 Paperbcuk #5 95 

The Creative Curriculum For Early 
Childhood (Nine Volumes). The complete 
Lreatne Curriculum contains four manuals 
(Art. Blocks. Table Toys, and House 
Corner), ft.ur Trainer s Guides, one for each 
of the manuals, and Resource Materials For 
I be Creative Curriculum, with annotated re- 
views on books in the curriculum areas. The 
complete set allows trainers and directors to 
custom fit the training to the needs ot stu- 
dents or st iff trainees 

20010 Pc.perbcu k (9 vols) $59 55 
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Including All of Us: An Early 
Childhood Curriculum About Disability, 

by Merle Frost hi. Linda Colons Ellen Rubin, 
and Barbara Sprung These practical, step- 
by-step activities can be incorporated easily 
into all types of preschool classrooms 
Threes, fours and fives learn sign language, 
build an accessible city block, and take a 
riiulti- sensory trip around the neighborhood. 
This book will help any teacher build an in- 
clusive classroom where all children will feel 
welcome 

Non-sexist, multicultural attitudes are en- 
couraged, and children are provided with 
positive role models of both children and 
adults with disabilities 

20125 Paperback $10 95 



A Planning Guide To The Preschool 
Curriculum, Revised Edition. The 44 units 

of A Planning Guide To The Preschool Cur- 
riculum contain nearly 10,000 activities. The 
book contains the basis for teaching 220 con- 
cepts For each of these concepts, the teacher 
is provided material on language, music, art, 
games, storytelling, fine and gross motor de- 
velopment, and cognitive activities This 
giant curriculum guide was designed for 
practical classroom use, and is also valuable 
as a text for curriculum courses. 
20111 Paperback $29 95 





Finding pairs from A Plan ung Guide To The Prest h<wl Curriculum 
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Sign Language Clowns: An Educational 
Coloring Book For Elementary And Pre- 
school Children, by Ralph R Miller, Sr 
Young preschool children can use this book 
to leam some basic sign language words. In 
this volume children can leam signing for the 
words eat, fall, pui!, push, walk, drink, love, 
sit, run, sleep, see, jump, cry, give, stand, 
and play 

20 J 18 Paperback $4 95 

Sign Language Animals: An Educa- 
tional Coloring Book For Elementary and 
Preschool Children, by Frank Allen Paul 
The sixteen vocabulary words in ihis book 
were based on research of handshape and 
sign language acquisition in hearing im- 
paired young children. However, all young 
children will enjoy learning a new "secret 
code." Words included are cat, dog, cow, 
mouse, horse, pig, rabbit, turkey, fox, wolf, 
bear, bird, monkey, lion, tiger, and 
elephant 

20119 Paperback /^7^\ $4 95 
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Super Snacks: No Hon*y, No Sugar, No 
Artificial Sweeteners, by Jean Warren. A 
<"!sonal collection of 160 recipes that are 
delicious, nutritious and tun for children. 
Parents and teachers can plan sepcial holiday 
and birthday treats. "The snacks are easy to 
prepare this book is well \*orth 

having "—Natural Parenting 
20001 Paperback $3,95 

Cup Cooking: Individual Child Portion 
Picture Recipes, by Barbara Johr.son and 
Betty Plemons Very young children can 
cook In Cup Cooking children from three to 
seven learn to cook single portion recipes 
they can ea, themselves Small treats are 
baked in a paper cup using an electric skillet 
for an oven . and it really works ' Children 
simply follow the picture directions, and 
then eat the good things they made for them- 
selves 

20004 Paperback $2 95 

Cooking With Kids, by Caroline Acker- 
man. The emphasis is on active participation 
and nutrition. All of the recipes stress whole- 
some, natural ingredients Artificial flavors, 
colors and preservatives are not used. Her 
suggestions to parents and teachers working 
with pre-schoolers are invaluable 
10400 Spiral $ 5t50 
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A Very Practical Guide To Discipline 
With Younp Children, h\ Dr Gran* 
Miu fu ll "For inost people the word disci- 
pline' has a negative connotation What I 
propose is a plan of action which will ulti- 
mately lead to self-disc iphne. says Dr 
Mitchell Is there a rij hi way to handle disci- 
pline with young chitdren 9 The importance 
of both to nsis tent y and the development ol a 
strong, positive sell -image is stressed. 
20009 Pa t wrtm k $X 9S 

Parent Tricks of The Trade: 1001 Time 
And Money-Saving Solutions For The 
First 'I en Years, h\ I <>* I fitii / and Kathh en 
Tuow Handy tricks for parents and teachers 
Ideas such as saving soap scraps, melting 
them, pouring them on a cookie sheet and 
using cookie cutters to make brand new ani- 
mal shapes Or having a child suck on an ice 
cube or popsc.lc be lore taking had tasting 
medicine There arc 999 more helpful ideas 
20116 Paper Inuk / U 95 
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The Sun's Not Broken, A Cloud's Just 
In The Way: On Child Centered Teach- 
ing, hy Sydney Clement Child centered 
teaching is based on a respect for each child 
and his or her integrity. Thi& warm and read- 
able account describes how one teacher ere* 
ated a safe and stimulating place for children 
to learn 

"The focus of the book is four-year-olds 
and how they learn best when adults treat 
them with respect and dignity, listen to them, 
and respond to them with courtesy, love, and 
genuine concern for their real needs " — 
Childlwth kdm ator 

a treasury of motivational ideas, in- 
spiration and techniques for the lay person 
and the professional." — Clare Cherry, au- 
thor of Think of Something Quiet 
1 0001 Paperback $8 95 

Things To Do With Toddlers and Twos, 
hy Karen Miller Here are more than 400 
easy-to-do activities, techniques and designs 
for toys that are effective for working with 
very young children in home and group care 
settings You will learn both what to do and 
what not to do 

filled me with an irrepressible urge 
tii get my hands on a toddler (my 20 month- 
old eagerly complied) and get on with actu- 
ally doing the activities — Bonnie 
Neugebaucr, Editor, Rvgmmngs 
20109 Paperback $9 95 
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All About "hild Care Trainee's Man- 
ual, by Marilyn Segal et al. This workbook 
format, consumable manual, deals with the 
specific, practical concerns of a new class- 
room worker. The anecdotal, story method 
of leading the student into new material is 
followed by specific exercises which the stu- 
dent completes in the book. Areas covered 
include safety and health, learning environ- 
ment, physical, cognitive, and language de- 
velopment, creativity, and group i.ianage- 
ment, to mention just a few. 
20100 Paperback $8.95 

All About Child Care— Instructors 

Guide. The instructor's manual is filled with 
suggestions for implementing the entire 
training package, including language games 
and classroom activities. 
20200 Paperback $8.95 

All About Child Care— Text, by Marilyn 
Segal et al. The text provides the basic back- 
ground and introduction to theory necessary 
to work in a preschool classroom. It includes 
a brief historical framework and an explana- 
tion of classroom environments, and cur- 
riculum appropriate for different age groups. 
Also, developmental characteristics, self- 
esteem, the development of responsibility, 
and much, much more. 
20300 Paperback $8.95 



Feathers In My Cap. Early Reading 
Through Experience, by Ellen Cromwell. 
A step-by-siep language experience ap- 
proach to the pre-reading process, complete 
with picture stones and teacher-maae games. 
Useful for teachers of children with special 
needs 

20113 Paperback $9.95 

Basic Beginnings: A Handbook Of 
Learning Games And Activities For 
Young Children, by Audrey Bune Kir- 
chner. Includes games and lesson plans in 
basic skills development. The book offers 
both a plan of organization for a preschool 
curriculum together with activities to build 
basic skills. 

20114 Paperback $12 95 
j gL^S fr V 
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All About Me, by Miss Jackie. This pic- 
ture song in a paperback book uses sensitive 
photographs to illustrate words from the 
song, children can look at the pictures and 
sin c the book by themselves. 
29003 Paperback $3 00 

Let's Be Friends, by Miss laikie Let's 
Be Friends is a picture song book celebrating 
the jcys of friendship. The black and white 
photographs show a multi-ethnic group of 
children helping, sharing, and playing to- 
gether. Children with handicaps are in- 
cluded. 

29002 Paperback $3 00 

All About Me/Let's Re Friends— Book 
And Record Set. The record All About Mel 
Let's Be Friends H a 45rpm recording and 
contains both songs, sung by Mi? s Jackie, so 
that either an individual cb'.Ui or a whole 
classroom can sing along together. Both of 
the books are included in the set. 
29007 Record and 2 book set $8 95 



Books in this catalog are available 
at local school supply and book- 
stores. 



Creative Teaching With Puppets: Re- 
sources For Sh Integrated Units, by 

Rountree, Gordon, Shuptrine and Taylor. 
Here's how to make and use dozens of pup- 
pets to teach language and math readiness, 
and to build friendship and cooperation. In 
addition to clear directions and patterns for 
puppets, the book includes stories, poems, 
fingerplays, and a wealth of related class- 
room activities. Guitar and piano music is 
included for original songs in each unit 

20007 Spiral $16.95 

Songs For Me And You And Puppets 
Too. This 33tt record album accompanies 
Creative Teaching With Puppets and in- 
cludes songs by Diane Batehelor, Hap 
Palmer and Mary Lu Walker. The album 
portrays the puppet characters which delight 
and teach children 

20008 Recording $8.95 

Hello Sound, by Miss Jackie. Young 
children love to make, hear, and explore 
sounds. Hello Sound helps them to discover 
paper sounds, body sounds, mouth sounds, 
sound sounds, listening sounds, instrument 
sounds, and more. Clear directions for 
forty-four sound activities with chords for 
guitar, autoharp, and piano. 
29001 Paperback 'M 
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Songs To Sing With Babies, h\ Mtw 

Jut kte New and charming songs (witli 
games and activities) for babies Chapters 
include Songs For Taking A Bath. Songs 
For Rocking And Nursing, Songs For Riding 
In A Car. Songs for Waiting For Meals. 
Songs hor Laughing And Having Fun. Songs 
For Cuddling, Sengs For Waking Up. and 
Songs tor Getting Dressed 

29009 Paperbai ,'c $H 95 

29010 CuwetteTape $H 95 

Hello Rhythm (Record), hv Miw Jot kte 
Helping young children develop their natural 
sense ol rhythm spills over into all areas ot 
their lives This toe-tapping, hand-clapping 
album of rhythm songs involves the child in 
self-directed activities. 

29005 33ft Record 

29006 Cassette Tape 



$8 95 
$ti 95 




Hello Rhythm, h\ Mtw Jatkte Body 
rhythn.s. speech rhythms, nature rhythms, 
rhythm stkk ideas, catchy song\ and clear 
illustrations till Hello RhMhm Forty-sevjn 
rhyth n activities have complete how to in- 
structions with l.irgc easy -to-read pnnt and 
chords \.n guitar, autoharp. and piiino 
29(XH) Pupohuik $6 95 
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Da> Care Do-It-Yourself Staff Growth 
Program, hx Po/h Grevnhurv This practi- 
cal staff training book is the result of a study 
ol 50 ot the best early childhood programs in 
the country This bask handbook lor training 
child development worker* can be utilized 
equally lor in-service training, or tor a two 
semester junior college course 
20110 fttpahmk $14 9* 

Kvaluating Children's Progress: A 
Rating Stale For Children In Day Care. 
I c\ic hers ' ability to perceptively observe the 
IhIi.ivioi ,ind pl.iy ol young cluUlicn will be 
.iitKd b\ the use oi these tonus for guided 
ohseivatron ol young k hildren in groups 
20102 Pa/HtiHuk 
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Managing The Day Care Dollars: A Fi- 
nancial Handbook, bx Owen Morgan This 
is a clear and sensible guide to the sound 
financial management of a day care center. 
Step-by-step discussions of the budget proc- 
ess, financial planning, cash flow, account- 
ing, and insurance arc supplemented by 
icady to use forms and worksheets, sample 
income statements, balance sheets, break- 
even charts, and financial reports No prior 
t mane -il experience is assumed A glossary 
ol financial terms is included 
202 10 /'apalHtik $7 95 




Pay Care Personnel 
Management. This 
complete simplified manual provides a 
step-by -step process for developing effective 
polices, procedures and forms Separate 
chapters cover the legal aspects of personnel 
policy how to establish a salary and benefits 
plan and how to hire, supervise, and effec- 
tively motivate staff Included are complete 
|ob dcscripli >ns h>r all employee, plus 
ready-to-use employee evaluation forms 
2<XX)6 I* apt , but k pi 95 

Avoiding Burnout: Strategies For Man- 
aging lime. Space and People In Farly 
Childhood Fducation, b\ Paula JorJc 
Teachers and administrators can help to pre- 
vent burnout iVections arc given tor effec- 
tively managing people and evaluating pro- 
gress in achieving realistic goals 
20115 Pa/H'tlnnk $14 95 



Books in this catalog are available 
at local school supply and book- 
stores. 
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Sniggles, Squirrels, # 
and Chicken Pox: 

40 Original Songs With Activities, /n A/m 

/</<A/r "Ride. Sally. Ride." "Hooray For 
Mr Lincoln." and the delightful ' Sniggle 
Song." are a tew o! the fun-filled and 
thoughtful songs m this collection Most ot 
the songs were originally published in In- 
sirut tor magazine. 

tacH song includes suggested activities 
that will develop cognitive, motor and lan- 
guage skills, and will strengthen children's 
sell-concept and esteem Ail are accom- 
panied by chords for piano, guitar and au- 
t >harp 

20124 t'afH rlHhk $H so 

Piggyback Songs: New Songs Sung To 
The Tune of Childhood Favorites, Com- 
piled by Jean Warren You already know the 
music to these 1 10 ongma 1 songs for young 
children These songs are sung to the tunc of 
old childhood lavontes Children, teachers 
and parents will finu them easy to leam and 
remember. An excellent resource for family 
and school sing-a-longs Guitar and autoharp 
chords are provided 

20103 Paperback j>4 95 




More Piggyback Songs, b\ Jean Wart en 
Bigger and better than the popular Pi$gxlnu k 
Songs, this edition has 195 brand new songs 
sung to the tune of old childhood lavontes. 
Smc » you already know the melodies, there 
is no music to read Guitar and autoharp 
chords are included 

20107 PafHtbuik $6 95 

Finger Frolics: Finger plays For Young 
Children: Revised Edition, h\ I a; Ciom- 
well and Dixie Hi hue / The revised and 
larger edition of htn\>et hiotu s includes over 
200 original fingerplays lor young children 
More fingerplays have [ '»n added to the 
existing topic sections ol ..ime. Seasons 
Holidays. The World Around Us. Counting 
and Nursery Rhymes In addition, four sec- 
tions have been udded Science. Mythology. 
Magic, and Make Believe 
20900 Spit allien $S 95 
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Task Force 

Recommends Programs 
For Preschoolers 



A state task force recorimiefKJed that pub- 
lie education in Massachuietts be expanded 
to irtdude programs for ail three-and four- 
year-old children. 

The 57-,-nember Task Fcvce on Early Child- 
hood Education pr esen ted its report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education in June. 

After eight months of study, the task force 
conduced that "there is a dear need to make 
high quality pro gra mming in early childhood 
education available to all children in the 
Commonwealth." The report cites research 
which shows that earfy childhood education 
programs not only give a child a good start, 
but also determine a child's future success in 
school and life. 

The report makes the following major 
recommendations to the state Board of 
Education: 

e Adopt a policy that ensures equal access 
and equal opportunity to early childhood 
services and programs for young children 
and their families in the Commonwealth. 

• Establish a ?ureeu of Earfy Childhood Edu- 
cation in ute Dep a r tm e nt of Education fc 
coordinate the Department's early child- 
hood services and programs* 

e Establish state standards for quality earfy 
learning and development programs. 

e Expnridexartitg Massachusetts teacher cer- 
tification standards to 'ndude teachers of 
three a nd fou r yoer-clds. 

• In consultation with the state Office for 
Childaen, develop certification require- 
ments for teachers of young children which 
reflect a career ladder and promote profes- 
sional growth. 

e Foster* coordination with other agencies 
and groups that serve young children. 
The report dtes a number of factors that 

influenced the task force's recommendations. 

including thn following: 

a Nearly half of all women with children 
under age six are currently in the labor 
force. 

a The number of working rncthers wi th young 
children is expected to rise to 60 percent by 
1990. 

a The fastest growing group of working 
mothers has children under the age of 



a ,n 1991, 12.1 million children lived in a one- 
parent family, 
a It is estimated that, within the next decade, 
half of all children in the United States will 
spend a significant part of their lives in a 
single parent family, 
a In 1903, one-fifth of all American children 
under the age of three were living in fami- 
lies with incomes below the poverty line. 
By 1904, this figure had risen to one-foe rth. 
• Research indicates that these children are 
most likely to be deprived of positive 
developmental experiences and are most 
at risk of failing to achieve their full 
potentials. 

Mem b ers of the task force i ndude school 
administrators, teachers, parents, researchers, 
Ck policy maken, representatives of the Depart. DCCT fif\T%\J AWAii Am r 

CD Yr> niem of Education, other suteagenaes, and DLO I tUr I AVAILABLE 

advocacy groups. ^ 
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14, SPECIAL BACK-TO- SCHOOL PACKE T 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS BENEFICIAL 
Thera was a time, and it wasn't so long ago, when children left 
the protection of their home and mother to enter school and start formal 
learning somewhere around the age of six. Nowadays, over 60 percent 
of the nation's three and four-year-old children ana some many younger 
leave home to attend prekindergarten or day care program on a regular 
basis. They attend a variety of programs including nursery schools, 
day care centers, cooperative schools, Head Start, play groups and 
specially funded programs for handicapped, migrant., bilingual or other 
special groups. 

There are many reasons for this growing interest in early childhood 
programs. Chief among them is the growing rate of singla parent and 
two-wcrkinj-parent families who are in need of daily child care for 
their young. Also adding to the growth, however, are such reasons as: 
the decrease in family size which provides little opportunity for 
socializing; the rush of daily living which prevents families from 
providing the kind of enrichment young children need, such as art 
experiences, exploration with numerical and scientific concepts, trips, 
and the like; and the relative level of safety in neighborhoods which 

(more) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION Page 2 
prohibits children from roaming freely. 

Parents who want to provide child care, or socialization enrichment 
in a safe environment seek out programs which fit their special needs. 
Programs can be full or part-day, full or part -week, private or publicly 
supported. 

The New York State Experimental Prekindergarten is beginning 
its 20th year. It is a program established in a small number of districts 
to servo children from low socio-economic areas. This yaar the State 
bv.dget provided $20 million dollars for the program which will permit 
the funding of 15-20 new programs* The Education Department is advocating 
legislation which will provide universal opportunity for all 
four-year-olds to attend half-day pre-kindergarten programs at public 
expense. School districts would be reimbursed on their state aid ratio, 
with special weighting. The program would be optional on both the 
families and the school district. If a district established the program, 
however, it must provide the service for any four-year-old whose family 
wanted him to attend . 

In seeking programs for their children, parents should spend 
t^e day in any program they are considering. They should check on whether 
the program is safe, has good equipment which is sturdy and challenging, 
whether the day is planned in a leisurely fashion in large blocks of 
time with quiet play interspersed with vigorous play, whether there 
is daily time for outdoors which is an extension of indoor learning 
activities and whether children have many opportunities for selection, 
recognizing that it is a learning activity. Options should include, 
at a minimum, sensory materials, such as water and aund, a variety 
of art materials, enough blocks for children to construct and engage 

(more) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION ~ Page 3 

in play; block accessories such as trucks, people, animals, materials 
and equipment to explore sound, music and movement? paraphernalia for 
dramatic play, big muscle climbing equipment, and many books on a variety 
of topics. 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children 
publishes a pamphlet entitled "SOME WAYS OF DISTINGUISHING A GOOD EARLY 
CHILDHOOD VROGRAM . " It can be ordered from: NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20009. 

•30- 
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LAW PROMPTS NEW KINDERGARTENS IN VERMONT 



MONTPELIER y Vt. , Sept. 10 (ED-LINE) — At least 13 
Vermont communities are offering kindergarten classes 
this -fall -for the -first time -followi enactment last May 
o-f a state law mandating public kindergartens by 1988. 

The new law creates a revolving loan -fund to help 
districts without kindergartens to start o-f-fenng classes 
-for 3-year-olds- Districts can o-f-fer the classes 
themselves or pay the tuition -for students to attend 
private kindergartens. 

Under the loan program, districts are eligible to 
borrow up to SI, 000 per pupil in the -first year and hal-f 
the -first-year loan amount in the second. Interest on the 
loan will be paid by the state and the borrowing district 
has up to -four years to repay the principal. 

Four school districts are taking advantage o-f the 
loan program while nine others are o-f-fering kindergarten 
using their own funds. 

Jim Lengel , deputy commi ssi oner o-f educati on , 
estimated that about 400 children are attending public 
kindergarten this year in communities that are o-f-fering 
these classes -for the -first time. 

However, he estimated another 800 5-year-olds in 
about 30 other Vermont communities still do not have 
access to public kindergarten. Most o-f these districts 
reportedly have kindergarten enrollments ot -fewer than 15 
studen ts. 
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CONNECTICUT PLAN WOULD EXPAND KINDERGARTEN 



HARTFORD, Conn., May 171 (EDUSA) — The Connecticut 
Department of Education is developing a proposal to offer 
■financial incentives -for more school districts — 
especially poor ones — : to offer all-day kindergarten 
programs. 

According to Lise Heintz, a department spokeswoman, 
the proposal is aimed at ensuring that the educational 
advantages of all -day kindergartens are not just 
restricted to those districts that can afford to foot the 
bill. 

Currently, Heintz said that 17 of the state's 163 
school districts offer kindergarten programs of four 
hours or more in at least one school. Most of these 
districts are located in affluent Fairfield County 
communities, near New York City or suburbs of Hartford, 
s^e added. 

"Theee kindergartens are growing fastest in areas 
th*t have the most money. That is why (the commissioner) 
is looking at incentive programs. We are very concerned 
about disparities.... We want to make sure that those 
who have not are not left behind," Heintz said. 

The program now being developed would distribute 
state aid on the basis of a community's wealth for 
districts to expand or begin all-day kindergartens. 

She said that specific funding amounts have not 
been determined, but the state hopes to pay an average of 
about half the start-up costs of these programs. 

Heintz said that the start-up aid would be in 
addition to regular state school aid distributed under 
the Guaranteed Tax Base Program. This aid is a 
percentage reimbursement of money spent by a district 
three years, ago. She said that the three year lag in 
reimbursement is a key reason why the state wants to help 
districts with start-up costs. 

She said that state Education Commissioner Gerald 
Tirozzi intends to put such an incentive plan into his 
1986-87 budget request. That budget will go to the s<rate 
Board of Education this summer and the state legislature 
next winter. 

Last year, the state legislature soundly defeated a 
proposal by Tirozzi that the state mandate all-day 
kindergartens. 
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Region 1 College and University 
Early Childhood Education Programs 
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CONNECTICUT 



Connecti eta College 
Rte. 32 N. 

New London, Connecticut 06320 
203-447-1911 

Eastern Connecticut State University 
83 Windham St. 

Willimantic Connecticut 06226 
203-456-2231 

Saint Joseph College 
1678 Asylum Ave. 

West Hartford, Connecticut 06117 
203-232-4571 

University of Bridgeport 
380 University 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 06002 
203-576-4000 

University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 
203-486-2000 

University of Hartford 

200 Bloomfield Ave. 

West Hartfcrd, Connecticut 06117 

203-243-4100 

Western Connecticut State Universitv 
181 White St. 

Danbury, Connecticut 06810 
203-797-4201 
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MAINE 



University of Maine at Farmington 
Farmington, Maine 04938 
207-778-9521 

University cf Maine at Machias 
Powers Hall 
Machias, Maine 04654 
207-255-3313 

University of Southern Maine 
Portland, Maine 04103 
Gorham, Maine 04038 
207-780-5215 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College 

140 Commonweal th Ave. 

Chestnut Hill, MA 02167 

617-522-8000 

Boston University 
Conmonweal th Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
617-353-2000 

Bridgewater State College 
Bridgewater, MA 02324 
617-697-1200 

Clark University 
950 Main Street 
Worcester, MA 01610 
617-793-7431 

Curry College 1071 
Blue Hill Ave. 
Milton, MA 02186 
617-333-0500 

Eastern Nazarene College 
23 E. Elm Ave. 
Quincy, MA 02170 
617-773-6350 

Fitchburg State College 
160 Pearl Street 
Fitchburg, MA 01420 
617-345-2151 
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Framingham State College 
100 State Street 
Framingham, MA 01701 
617-620-1220 

Gordon College 
255 Grapevine Rd 
Wenham, MA 01964 
617-927-2300 

Lesley College 
29 Everett 
Cambridge, MA 02238 
617-868-9F00 

North Adams State College 

Church Street 

North Adams, MA 01247 

413-664-4511 

Northeastern University 
370 Huntington Ave. 
Boston, MA 02115 
617-437-2000 

Salem State College- 
352 Lafayette 
Salem, MA 01970 
617-745-0556 

Simmons College 
300 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115 
617-424-1409 

Smith College 
Northampton, MA 01063 
413-584-2700 

Springfield College 
263 Alden Street 
Springfield, MA 01109 
413-783-3000 

Stonehill College 
Washington Street 
North Easton, MA 02356 
617-238-1081 

Tufts University 
520 Boston Ave. 
Medford, MA 02155 
617-628-5000 



University of Massachusetts 
At Amherst 
Amherst, MA 01003 
413-545-01*1 

Westfield State College 
Western Avenue 
Westfield, MA 01085 
413-568-3311 

Wheel ock College 
132 The River-way 
Boston, MA 02215 
617-734-5200 

Worcester State College 
486 Chandler Street 
Worcester , MA 01602 
617-793-8000 



NEW H AMPSHIRE 

Colby Sawyer College 
New London, NH 03257 
603-526-2010 

Keene State College 
"eene, NH 03431 
603-352-1909 

Not e Dame College 
2321 Elm Street 
Manchester, NH 03104 
603-669-4298 

Plymouth State College 
Box P 

Plymouth, NH 03264 
603-536-1550 

Rivier College 
Nashua, NH 
603-888-1311 

University of New Hampshire 
Thompson Hail 
Durham, KH 03324 
603-862-1234 




NEW YORK 



City University of New York/Baruch College 
155 East 24ti. Street 
New York, NY 10010 
212-725-3158 

City University of New York/ Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, NY 11210 

212-780-5001 

City University of New York/ City College 
138th Street and Convent Avenue 
New York, NY 10031 
21^-690-6977 

City University of New York/Hunter College 
695 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10021 
212-772-4279 

Concordia College 
171 White Plans Road 
Bronxville, NY 10708 
914-337-1197 

Caemen College 
4380 Main Street 
Amherst, NY 14226 
716-839-1820 

Elmira College 
Elmira, NY 14901 
607-734-3911 

Fordham University/ /Col lege at Lincoln Center 
West 60th Street and Columbus Avenue 
New York, NY 10023 
212-841-5210 

Friends World College 
Huntington, NY 11743 
516-549-1102 

Hofstra University 
Hempstead, NY 11550 
516-560-6700 

Long Island University/Brooklyn Center 
University Plaza 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
121-403-1011 
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Manhattan College 
Riverdale, NY 10^71 
212-920-0200 



Medaille College 
Buffalo. NY 14214 
716-884 3281 

New York University 
32 Washington Place 
New York, NY 10003 
598-2932 

Pace University 
/8 r *th Broadway 
College of White Plains 
White Plains, NY 10603 
914-681-4070 

Pace University/ New York Campus 

Pace Plaza 

New York, NY 10038 

121-488-1323 

Queens College/City University of New York 
65-30 Dissena Boulevard 
Flushing, NY 11367 
212-520-7385 

St. Thomas Aquinas College 
Route 340 

Sparkill , NY 10976 
914-359-9500 

Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 
518-584-5000 

State University of New York/College at Buffalo 

Buffalo, NY 14222 

716-878-5511 

State University of New York/College at F-redonia 

Fredonia, NY 14063 

716-673-3251 

State University of New York/College at Genesco 

Genesco, NY 14454 

716-245-5571 

State University of New Y,rk 
College at New Paltz 
New Paltz, NY 12561 
914-257-2414 
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State University of New York/College at Old Westbury 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 

516-876-3082 

State University of New York/College at Oswego 

Oswego, NY 13126 

315-341-2250 

State University of New York/College of Arts and Sciences 

Potsdam, NY 13676 

315-267-2180 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 13210 
315-423-3611 

Wagner College 

Staten Island, NY 10301 

212-390-3100 



RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University 
45 Prospect St. 
Providence, RI 02912 
401-863-2378 

Rhode Island College 
600 Mt. Pleasant St. 
Providence, RI 02908 
401-831-6600 

University of Rhode Island 
Administration Building 
Kingston, RI 02881 
401-79?-2164 

VERMONT 

Castleton State College 
Castle ton, VT 05735 
802-468-5611 

College of St. Jjseph The Provider 

Rutland, VT 05/01 

802-773-5905 

Johnson State College 
Johnson, VT 05656 
802-635-2356 

Trinity College 
Burlington Vermont 05401 
802-658-0337 

University of Vermont 0 
Burlington, VT 05405 £10 
802-656-3370 
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Miracles 
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\|ou h^t m^e>+Ke wosf important 
+h\nq4her& is- a new person. New 
^hotVqh she s+'»ll is, she is readv-to 
stor-r be*mq a person a^onq o-Wer 
people Jus¥-so \or\q as nou wealv^vs 
-*here -for her 4t> cfcvne bdcK 4t>. 
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\Nhen he a crawler, he le-f-f ^our 
feejr +o \ourne\/ -+o 4he Sc^a and 
bring \|eu a ball. 

MMhett she w/as a -toddler, she le-FHour 
side +o journev/ across +he qrass 
ar\d brrng ^ou a leaf. J 

When he v\J0S a p*e-School child/hc 
le-ff- vour Mard 4o journey v^e*+ door 
omd bring bc*c|c +Ke neighbor's doll- 

Mo\j^ she \ournev in+o school and 
brmq \jdu baclc pieces of her new 
\Morm, Wu^tna 4o -the base -l-haf is 
^ou f seeKinq rest and re-chargwq 
-for each r^ev/vJ leap In+o li-Fe^- J 

Adopted frorw yoijr&Qbv 

find foild ^royY> foVr-f h to T 
Age, PivJe^ to^ir\plftp Leach 
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Your 5 year 

OIGl cor *b a ' on< 3 on-fh& update! 

path of de^ftiop^e^f. TD^^ispoi^tyoM 

Hdv/ing scaled -the s+eepesf agents of grbWh, 
\jqu V>av/e \no»Ai /cached a qerrHepW*fetfM. Many 
of ^^(%<a^o<\\G changes am4 brcwd ne\A/ -firs-Is 

behind ^ou. afp, noW l.^ing wilh a 
liHl-e, -pernor, wlbo has Decode, v^ao^ 
\hde/pehden+, w\oif& self- occupying, and 
pre^'io-fable;- 1Tkay Cai n -fell you -they're* 
buhgry -for^hey cah bucKle -their oWn boots, 
cleanly veide an adxjentmre, o\No\j Arorr\ you, 
cwd o bsorb ^ehflScMes-for hours in sovno 
self - directed projech <hete is a rhy-Hw+a 




lonq 

gore is ~Dat>y- hood, became, -toey were so 
torahd r\e\A/ ( < hose, days carried a czx\a\f\ 
f^Aexy as did eacl^ ihc*e,dibl£ new 

Oh ttc\M -wm. Because it is som^v\)hat le^s 
dramatic, v\)e aVe 4evwp+ed -ho -Tall iiafo rou-hn-ej 
O^d -forget" -to vvja+ch -Tor^b^ aoldeh events 
\Nbicb ave sp^n by growing ftp -fiv/e-year-old^ 



every 
single day 
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* Supporting 

Nr +hi*>+irv\e/ of lif&.+hefc greoh 

\r\doors afld and ir\ vN n d+" 
oVher people do. offering regular 
oppor-funi-Hes-ro \j|<>i+ nevN places 

^ #*e, all rich avJenues* 
4t>\/viard independence <7ir\c7| growing 
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\Zerv bifl 

viaiwa^ fleers, k*+ o Witfu 
cyo^ take ^ ^^P f 6t *+me> 

thfs VJrt6 f VDecovne> a remembered 

ensure;. ^ 
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Notice: 



1"here, a/e many \Mords weaning 
a \]e/y biq one, W Nour child -re 



"see'c^nd 
o\a one *t>r ^our child f6 learn »s 
no+ic^ .^TDdd I ers dfovAm by -iheir 
vxci-h/r^l inclinations -to A<yWce a <grea-h 
deal o-f -fheir enViron^en"h \Adoors and out: 

f \Aie,v\ur+uCe,H'Wi^ Sense of \Norvdeir, oi>r 
^we- \)eav- oMs vaJiII be. blossoming vA/i+h 
all Kinds of observid+ionS/diScbM^ieS/a^a; 
^\eW 4rulhs. < Se€\oc)/ Wearing, 4as-+ina, 
6vv\el ling, touching . 
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No-j-ice+k, changes in-fhis4ree wi*4h each 
6eaSon/ notice t^wH-heear-fk js bucfclinq. 

Mo+ice hoW+be^n d^ed v6ur +o\A/ei. 
Notice vpur sbadow qroWinq. fo|lovA) mv 
-fcotpri/\-i<>. clcise vouceyesM/vhat do nola 
be^r? does i+ 4ee( WheM+sdoir|c 
m ^beYe? VVKa+do \/oU <^nell ? Wnat 
do vou remember? How does -this fee/ 7 
Us+eir\ 4or sounds. Are r+bere, w&fe v\Jben 
\N6 JooKinq 7 Me+hete mo re, verier* 
\Ne really listed 
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Activities: 

+ (K ne\N sense-- qaf her^ge+her a qroup 
of everyday objects, iiKe a rocK, a scarf 

&x\ apple, ^p^ece of clay, a Sheet of Sar\d- 
wper, & leaf, a f~eaf her co+fonb^ |)s. 
Tu+ fhem UA^ejc <3 blan^e-h or irv # box 
holes cuf f&r arws m -the s>ide-Le+ 
N^our child f°el each iteyn one by one, vAii-fhouf 
loo|Cir\q. A*e any of H- hem fouqh v %off? 
)Aof 9 ^Cold 9 |4t>\aj do^ey feel ? Introduce, 
a nevi\/ wjord : fe^ure. . 13e avw'e.offhe 
vwany f exfures \ndoovs a ad ouf . 

^Tn& sanr\e acfwi+u can be donev^^ » 
^ens. Pill Svmil conV.ners (filmctfnis+er>) 
or bags \Nifh -+hi ngs -^rom^e Spice cup- 
boaf4: onnanafcn, v)#ni lla be^ns, qeuh'c 
pepper vvm/yI-, -pepper, b^'l, lemon, -e+tL. 
^vY\ell -+nem, CbvyTpafe -inem, ejwesswhkh 
t'S \Nhich — cmd enjoy -them one,l)y tf^e. 

VouVe, V\avJinq a Couple of- placates 

\Aev\J -fasies-to -try. Cloee your eyes and 

Homc a lU-He +ray of bite-sizea; -fasten 
prepared : slippery, slurps 6\Nee+, dry, 

ifart, vMef-cin^ r co| 7 4 . £\/eVyd0y ' 7 
6ype^ienceb Ccxa become; brand v^evO- 
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Indoors & 
Outdoors 



Selection -Trow a mothers journal: 
"fht, eighth of October Wt9>-t4 -fall night'/'the 
Crispness dances cor^-for-fab/y in -the arc as 
•£ Step oU+ inrto -the backyard m my string 
fed" -to brina -forgotten -things ins We . 
^neaKers, a "smart pile of bo^K^-t^ee pillows, 
and -the qui had planned -to go-to-fte> 
grocery store,, bu+H'he afternoon had been 
yus+ +00 enticing -to do any-thing else but' 
spread ourselves open wide beneath the 
qolden oaks -todc-y. Ben said vNe'd hav/e a 
tucHy day if \Aie cai/ghf a le^-F -from vMhe^e* 

lav/ -there -tog e-tihe^ reading and storytelling, 
fts it - -turned ou-t- \Ne v/vie^e^ lolanketed wtfh ° 
<\\\erf\ ^criwson, brovA/n, #nd V^" 0 ^' 
V\Jhaf Imyu^y. \jvl£ squealed Wi-Hr\ delight" until 
Hrhey lulled 'us info -their drifly easiness, 

-then \Ne> '\usf vv/atche^ • HovA/ could if 
havl& been l#Mr +nis Very day Htoat~\/\/e, 

discovered -hA/o brovA/n. deer, feasting on 
Vussets, bent nd -the, barn underneath our 
Opplc -Hee>- 4o nAuch loneliness has +m^ed 
-this ordinary dav into 
Sacred- t can qroeery 
4>hop-toworrovAJ * 





H" ispo<*sibl£ -to cowprowise put - 

don&.Vou on <n<?fe par+s of a-S^JC 
Wi+h ^our children. Or o-ffer -them 
5ow\e4-la,nq eke -to do -fo qivle, yourself- 

"TKefN, \\ "is \m^p6f+ant -ft) carv/e, out" some 
\*+ev\-hona| 4irnc»-hi s\nrYp)\y play -together. 




Whe*\ v\ie cj<e at l^o^^-fhe lis-t of 4k«nqs-lha+- 
need -lo get done, is omendi<ng - bill frfwg, 
cleaning, le-Mefs, laundry, phone answering, 
v/Wi-Hna cftoKinq ar\d dishes £-^ear- olds 
v/v/ouia qladlNj^avie \jou all -to-thewsd^s all 
dav/ lofla -ilaeve is a -tension be-WWc.v -these 

JKAJO Covrstertf- needs \/vV\ich h<3 S 4o be balanced 

-rhe^e is loH>-\t> do. 

Space -tt>i" *>o\nr"»^ uoider* 

-Vin>e -toapt'he*' £a£7\ day- 

Read M>qctf\er f ¥a\Mt d<o<\N, -taKe a 
count- -the Cars, a ^^v, plant some 
Seeds, name colors ir> -Hoe £ foyers, 

'w^gvediev^lS/ lisle^-tD music, leavn cipoewv 
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Food 




'The tamest- of 

shared qoocx -Hrwes 
can be Trenton do us wihen N/our* 
+ivl€-vJea<-°^ can.6htfire responsibility in 
^food Shopping, $ckc+ion <^d p^epar^c^- 

£ 4VierN^( ly # low pressure, non-hurried 
tf^osphere dwrirtq -Foe>d prepar^-Hon av\d 
vneal-h^ne is wpcftM-an-h; becai/is-e; 
£v\'icwrAe/vr" \s ^he, \/ery bes+ Stfwce. -for 
appe-Vi+e*. 

Mer^ <*fe some noeal4ivnoper£-Mps # n4 sna^ 
ideay. 



Bettylocks 



1 vJl I IVIl^ t loc^s/rWon- locKs- who 

is your stor bfeaMvast* 
ques*?) Dw/^V»'e^a / 6e+4-NOi'e\iens mviervied4 l Vis 
recipe, so i+ is nawed -fir her. Givie i* -farrWy 
and 4i^e if a -Ky One bov^l of piping 
hof, v^ui-ri+.ous oa-rmeal -For ev/e^one^-fop^d 
vNiih one scoop of- natural \l#ni)\d ice cream. 
Arxd-vhd+'s if! A Sundae -ftv bfe*l4tfSt-.-.hor- 



ER | c 3nd cold-toqe-rher. 
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Cut- outs 

\\t<t is a ^£d+h--fli/L pliable dougn jus+- 
qrea+' -Tor cuf~oui*>. A aood subs-nW-/e 

I c- bu-N-er or vr>tfr<3<arin& / < ^>Rened 
1 ccve^wed coHaqe cheese; 

26- v/vJh- Whsat" pastfry -flour 
Of earn -together buH-er and co^oqe cheese. 
VVlorK- in -ffomr and v\J rap dough in v/\J^^-e^ 
-paper. Place, in < t£{\qzca-Hr -to r^rden- 
\Nnen coidy fell in -tmn Steels and use, 
cookie cuf+ers. Place on liqh-Hy qreased 
cooKiesWee+s>. 'BciKe a-h 3So de&rtes 
-for 16 ynmu-fes- J 
Optional - ^pri^Kld Wi+h eir^a wor\ suqar 

before, baking. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Peanut 
Butter 
Play 
dough 



Mix +og^+heir onep^rf 

ycanwi uu-l"-ier iu or'16 

panf- honey. Ad4 ejrwqJ' 
yry nni||<4o-^Ke J 
#way 4he 6H-ic(iiness. 

\J\J or|c v/v/Hfa 0 r\ 
mdiv/idmcfl ph+es-then 
ea+^/our* creations / 
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Biscuits, 
scones 



Bafrftg- Poster ft^ou 
0<t -fun and qui'cK-' 
20q>* of -Flour 
3 le a spoons of taking 

po\Nder 
'/teaspoon of sai-h 
•/j cup of skor-leniflg 

2 A 4o Vij cup of vyu'IK- 

5iff dry ingredient info 
bowl- Cuf tn^ke shortening 

urvVil iH coarse, KKe n»ce- 
luwpvy crumbs. NA^Ke a 
Well. Add rvMlKall dri* or\c&. 
<^hr. -Turn 0M0 -floored 
eur-foce. K^ead- 



and 
tea 
parties 



Eoll or p^f f he 
douah '/z inch 
-+hic°k. Dip 
cuffer or rim 
of a glass into 
-flour, cuf 
dough s-hraiqhf 

&aKe On an 
l/ngfeasedcooKie 

beting z>heeY 

-for ix- 15 wVmu+es 

losing \A/V\deWh&af 
-CI our i*> healthier. 
f\dding OAtran+s 
or r# is>ins m^es 
^ke*v\ wore like 
Scones. 



If e nice+o woKefiVne-for 
a \ta por-ly novvi and4ben 
(\ f i rne jv» hen nou and sjomf 
child carefully sef fhe 
foible vN'fh cups and srn^H 
dorter, a Vwindpioto6i bou^uef and sowehowe- 
© .vwdecMh /\opK»ns»-^\ier>/bod>/ -Feels \ierv <=psc"u3 
ERJC 
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Beasts Over 

g-^^ Up a-feW eqqs with 

1"^ HSV It and peeper-- as 

JL-W^*^-* T -for 66fcambliV\q . Pou»r -the»v\ 

into a hot) buffered p*r\ 
wch has ^ broad loot-fo^ed surface unW -foe> 
egg wix-rute is about~tfir\ eighth of l^h+hic(c. 
Coo 1^ quickly --then while sW(| iV\4ke fwrt/ccit" 
4hern &ut- just liKe coolo'es, wi+h -f^ori+o 
cuHers- u 

CjOOCl ^ealthfu! 6**<*s readily 

^-* v - r a\A^I<able> at all -tiwes help 

O^b those Growings -fof junfcie, -foods : 

fTj vegetables cleaned and 



ready -ho eat" in -f^e, refrigerator. 
Vexwvk butter* dip -for raw vegetables 



m4 bdnana pieces dipped into 

orange, Juice concerrrraf^ ^um 
^4 and rolled ir\ Wheat germ. 

► /\ kpp'e, slices wHh cheese^ 
[/ J -peanuts, sunflower seeds, 
* raisins- 




Boys & Girls 

\l\le all KhoW -that In^wi people -Peel ata^-themselv^S 
Wis oSti -to do \Ni+K what" \N€ ul+iirYi^lely become, 
#r\d tfccovwpli^h' Maifl aqa irt/ -Ir^d i 4-ion a i^d 
social <:i>i^oyv\^pre^^^e6n \^owng wiflds 

evteew- |\qain and tfepin, ^4is4ics r-e-fl-ec-f- 
J^\a+ S-elf" Concept n-ecteases drawakcalh 
\v\ cW\ldverv bc4voeen ^V\e daee: of 5 ix- 
fVs ^ev/ qro\AJ up, sode+vy ^cotfes" £bi id^en 
of- -tf^c belief -th#-r can -hrulv foe mosf- 
av^-t'hing -they -to be,. 

Li-M-le bews begin -fo be l-ed av/My -fro^ -fheir 
-fascinations \A/i>h plasrma hou'se, p/epariing 
Jtood, oppreciafinc) n^sicvploy iflg iwi-Hi dofrS/ 
dan ana, <fress»rro| up #nd cuddfiflq- 

computer qanoes,-^ quns / an interest in 
cars, ^peea, arvd CbnApe,-H~flon • 

Liftle qirls beam-to qeA-^t, vwssagej-hnaf if 
l^^r J w>o^ acce-p+^bl^-h> bep^eHv/^Kan 
6>w\ar4~. 'fta+oys v/vJhicK <3d\)ef-Ksevv\en-K #fld 
^elevJi^ion ^ncburaq&H'bew -fo 
r^ucK n)o<&-ro do v/v/«4K vani-K^-han -they hav& 
+o do Wi-Ha ctea-hvily, iwagtrtd4ion, problem 
solving, or coopera-Hotf. 

pretty & powerful 
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Who am 1? 

Ont of fhe wosf dUficuHr ar\d( 
Confuting concepts -for a cV\\\4 ~fo 
oxa^p is who «e>he or he. is.^nd 
Mat is e^pe^ecf of her or hvw 
often children learn -to associate, 
+heir ev^-ri^© i c^en+i+y as w/ell as 
Wtaf'fliey •'should" and Wdo 
\Mi+h Wne-fher -fhey feno<a/e 
or w\ale>- 

"These definitions and e*pe£-faf Tons 
often con+'mwe-to Keep -them -from 
-faKiry ris^Sz-fiodi^a out mo'j 
aV>ouf"4hewsdv/es <3md fulfilling 
more of -their potential asf^e^ 
q*«o\Ai older. ' 

l/\ order -for children -to learn 
w/ho-tkey a to, if is critical fhqf 
f Wey ave given a Sworaasbord 
of choices owd o-pportiAnities 
so 4haf -they car\ expaM -{heir 
personal v/isi^ns- 
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fciiN -tales -provide, ooe irvi^qe, of suaess-fcH 
wales tffld Jp-rtwalpA^ H-he/^nnce, : jgti| f dart- 

<hi\d handsome/ ; dfdqon slayer; princess 
^xviev; x/aliowf and ltfr<av/e,. 

lady spends her fiwe> \AJdi4 ( ng -for -ihe^ 
prince;- 

'The -fair v/ -tale^ iw^ge/? r^ve, reinforced 

<3S rdc models -for success Oo^\ r\ a^d o^o\{\ 
\f\ ^fies afid on +e'e\/isiot<\ • 

t+i6 \/vxpor+ar»+ f^at children See o+^-r 
images -tao. In reading bo©Ks-fege/^er, 
\acI ude sWies vaJWicK f>ic+ure ^e^ 
vMowen, boy^> and airls pl^V'^ roles 
of her \\\a<\ -these*, tbeing a -punce or a 
i?riftces>s> is ewe, or <a choice... 
-There are. wany offers- t)ivov/er 

Open 
opportunities. 
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Attitudes 



From -the- ^ earliest 
+he oHi-h^des of -those, 
connected wost- close \M+h 
^ouv child become the major source of- 
^evieJopweot of +h€ir ONAirr persoAal 
\ja\ue ■ 

Children learn attitude^ as-+he\/ 
observe us- 

i4t>nest\j \{\ patents Kelps develop hones+y 
\rv cVYiMven. ft child v/\Aao observes 
posi-tW^ at+i+udes In others -to vAiard 
handicapped disabled people \AJiH 
learn and remember -these. 

'ou<" -H^e concern -ftr 4he health and 
welfare, i>F other human beioas becomes 
opo\MerAiu| example, as ^our J ch»ldreA 
\/viat£h ^ou and \/v/dnf +o be, KKe ycM- 
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/\ shorf- flelworjCSeqwenf carv\e o^the^elev/isiOA 
orv& ntaht Showing <a da+heri(Vj of cMdrer\ 

balloons arvtf bakers, Wopiry -fo raise 
£uwds-ft>r # swrvwer aarr\p -far disabled 
children- Some of -toern \A)e<e,p^v^3 Soccer, 
o-Vhers vvjeve lis+ervmq +o wmsic, some were, 
Vvoldiflq pe+s, #r\d ka«q King together. Th^ro 



Abilities & 
Disabilitie 

I^Or/vwWI' does dibbled Y^ear\?" 






aiv ^oiidervf, or ilUess, or tle^so-J'^'s 
-rV\e wa v / +h€V Were, bcrr\/ i-r is har4 or 
\YY\poss\Dlej -far ^hero -te do cerlain -thirds, I i"Ke 
\j\iaiKing, or running/ or seeing or <?pea£i ri^." 

% vN^rrt oofcr a Couple o-f rwrrwl-s ^d Be* 
6vrr\plv -4urr\ed -b me ar\d ^id, "X-P I e^ef 
net disabled, £fo ^ou -fhin^tt- co^id go 
^-o 4^at place?" 
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A ofeob blessing of childhood v/ision is 
+k£ ability -k) see otedr/y and+air(y, 
"For noos-V chi Id fen — awo-fhar humeri 
being io a \/\Jfceelchair or v\M+h aseeinq 
eye. otaq is simply reqafded <as an u 
avvvazipkj person. J 

Tkefe is -fr(\wendous curiosi-fy and 
\Nonder. -rhtive, is no jvAdaewen^or fn-fy. 
-These, -jvvio are learned bfehavHors wk£h 

no+ nearly as wSe-M or edmcaiinq 
as curios \H( dnd \/\/onder. J 

Doo'+ be afraid 4b le+ N6wr child 
IdoI^ and as|c questions. W\os+ prejudice* 
come, -from laclc of edwca-Hon. 
f ? oSi+-We» encoum+ers v^i-th \many -types of 
pefsoAS and experiences offer qrow+h, 
cotfvxpassion amd (jwders+andinq J^- #ll 
of \/vi|f>icK add subs4z*snco+o H^o na+mrcal 
\A/isdom and opewess vokich evjery 
eVuld possesses ^Vowv -the, \jery beg inning 
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Art 



ar-hwi^ care, 

.respe£+~aay\ offer 
pleasure,. As children 

i create, -ttave ave. i 

Courvrless4orrY\s of- -expression oVH-e-ir 

colar ar>d desiqn. fo< ws, II is pri\/\ileqe> 
4t> be a part t5f rv\aqic o-f 4y\is 

process/ 4t> notAftsK •+ a-V* every 

ApporWifv- r 

' m H'he -k*ce 3 society 

v\)h(6r\ \udaes, compares, ^ern/y » 
ex/dluates artw/orlc in -the, nan^e o£- 

^fracAi+iorv/ <J|UAli+y irUellecf-^he spirit 
of N/our budding ^ounq «j*r-Hs+- becomes 
\r\creas\r.gly servsi-MMe 4t> cri*Hcisw. 

frv/e-Niea'- olds a^e beginning -it) ev/^lu^o 
+WeiV #rf as qood— c<r nof <*s good. 
Our cowNpe4-<-hv/e; Sod eh/ is creepir\q 
aY\cfc beqinrtinq 4o 4€mpt- ou^ children -h> 
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copy rft of +be ones \/v/ho 

"can really dfWal" pfe-schci or m 
kurNderqarten, yd-fkev ftaw believiina ^ 
irwev resources ^biliftes- 
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-fipv- 
Qea\t a 

\/oW howc 

v\t\/\lspapefs 
car\ bej 
gene* ousIn/ 

vv\#vTefs ' 
<^"v^ clay 
(jo,\\ bo used r*M 

co^ce^A for 
bem^ eyeful 



Ve\YHo<ceJ[, *Jour child will 
>t ouh- purposefully -b 

faKe much -to sh^Ke -the> 
courage of a ^-^€^ir-6lo{ 

\rs -this a/ea- 'Th-ey lis+en 
carefully -for honesf 
ev)^lu^+ioA by Hhose 
- +hey respec-t-, <an4-*th-ey 
coA be, harsh judges 

13e care-ful with 
precious <=>y\x\\ of- 
fcf eahvJi+y, -4"or if- 
r\Omri sh£d \NG\ly if 
can offer bo-Vh aA 

\^povf anf atea-Ptc 
e>p>ression and 
a \J#luablej 

op self- 
Bel levies 

C<ea\\\l& abOi-Hes 
\Ni+hiHNOur child- 
^Thev'e h& Such 
4h'mq as a 5-year- 
o\d( J \Nho \SKf 
,cm aff isf . 



Art 

1Tp^> corfr'mueA: "faKe ar\ <acfiv/£, iMevest - in 
£h»ld'6 cftaiior\$ v/vil^eio \/ow hav/e+i^e; 
+p pa v 4-Hervho^ -thew ^/\^( to 
+heir 'stories 

Oi^ce iA awhile, choose so^eH-hmq fo-frtfrr.o 
a^d di^pl^v in a special Wdy. Prasticfrtfwo 
bo^es ar& qteaf", because pictures can be, 
changed \n thew €asily. A refri^eroiTor's 
stcoKi w\os+ \i^luable^ sen/ice, {<ri4s 

•pictures- 14- is tflso i^por-tanh-fttaT scw-ej 
of Nour child's woir|c r^les a sfafu^ abcwe; 
+V\a+ of -i^O Ki+chen — ^rv.^ -fiods c*a 
\rAporWvf' place, »a o*her~ parts- of ^onr house 

Be & yvNOdel- Qreaf ir\spitaTi6r\fT>r ^ounq 
(Kti^tt? i6? observ/ifla parents taking tiv^e-rc> 
pursue Sbme, creMw&ttfsl^ - 

DressirNc) i/p: Md£ir\d costumes oi/t of old 
cloT^ee>/putfina fimrw old -things t&geTher, 
#r\d adorning cws sdp c^njifc ar\ oc\- 
6$ axea^r afcativji+y and a fine, addi+un 
-to ^reteir\dir\q ar\d Wtftfininq. follect- 
Old hats, 6«*rv/es, -shoes, sWrts, purses, 
6ocKs <wd glov/es ^-^o/vNe+imes-tHe^ 
more, out ragec>us,+ht> bet+er. f^\«Ke a 
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difess-i/p boy \Nhich \<z> invifin^ antf 

easy +d reach- u 

c^m be, a Veal cclebra-Horv 
Cos+uwr\e stores s+ocM^em, 
Cold cream +aKeS'+be»Y\o-Ff 
•fdKinq a -few pic+uifes WMI 
help^you vevY\erv^ber a^vzaalh deco rated 
-face/ And Sotf>e, jolly evJen-h! 7 

Recipes: 

Ur^rpflssabto P/ay dou gh jnngefpa'in f" 




Vic- -fl our 

2-T. cY.of-tarfer 
I T- oil 

CooK* 2- w\\r\utes> u*vW I it's 
dry and qiwwy. K^ead- 

6rHc|cv/. Add colonnq if- 

dcsired- J 
£oap Votive 

\|\/hip \nM\ ar\<eqq bea+er 
<£laKe*> cwd I o.\Ndrrv\ wafer. 
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I C« liquid etdfch 

VicSoop chips 

Di^sdvie; soap 
chips ir\ water 
uMil -they're, 
flot lu**\py • NAi"x 
\Meil \/^«+K starch. 

U$c o\\ heavy 
paper \M+h 
plenty of news- 
papers uv^der- 
v\-eath. • 



toys 
Toys 



GAi^y^here,, -There is one more, 
new, alluring, ama2.\(\q -fey 

is elegan+lv/ packaged 



cwd is -terrifically -fenap+ing 
4t> /v\any T'.iere are also afT 
«?or-K -foscirvj+i/lcj okjed 
g irMhis world \Nhie>rc<w 



l^^y^^ provide* learning and enjoy/wenf- 

vvJi-Moul being wapped iA 
colored cardboard and cellophane/. 

i-Hs \trwpor : cnrri"/ +his \iulner<able,-hrne, 
of life, as c ur childreta become direct 
consumers (Sav/inq allowances or spending 

?ft>r\/d*\a's binfhddv ehecicfor %% a**<\rhit\cP 
\Nan-|-"J-k> do our bes+-4t> ins+ill a ^ 
6ensc o-f aocd judgev^en+ and V'esporvsi bi U+y 

Good 
toys-. 

Impressions begin v/v/i-th-i^epacltaqinq. Who 

picfure^ ? wha> values do +k\ev 
feprese/t-l-? Whai does "the, -hv cisK of 
+Ue c^\\d ?Be Su(e-tha+ NOUr chi/ds-tevs 
X-etieU and encourage pos\4-'ivie^ Values. 
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good-roys a<e challenging — -Vhey have 
bilrfy -ro be, or do many diffeven-f- Chinas, 
-they fl<e, tf-r -their bes+7 St^r+in^ points 
-for e/'pressinq crea-ttv'i-ry #r>d iwaqincHion, 
^fer e^couragma in\iol\jemen+~ / <?md posi-h\/e, 
problem 5o|v/'\rtt. 14 \s WY^or-tan-r +o Ke 
Hoys seriously emd -fo care-fullv evaluate 
-rV\e ptay-rh'mgs Which -Till our shelves. 

Qpod -foys can develop a s^nse oP 
^fourness be-W^-en boys girls, a^c\ 

Create tJ^-h+Mdes oP equalify and 
CoO'perorhoiA . 

"Toys are, i/npor-rarvr -roots -for 
QfONAi'mq up- /M"+heir bes-r +hey are, 
safe and durable,. They Ke-flecr- 
and encourage y^ha-r \Ne, \ka he. 
enlNerx easily arTd irnaqina+jon, 
help d6\JeLp s|<i||s ***a>dn4 c#n buil^ 
5€i-f- respe<^r ar\d also * respect -for o-thers. 
'Toys coy\ cos-f a\o\ of money, flood -toys 
Can dlso cos+ nearly r\o+hinfo /VJhen 
^hev #<e simply made, pur erased second 
Wand orc<ea+fed tflhime. Hood -toys 
dorv-r qi vie ail -the answers, Slat provide^ 
irwi+ira space -for gro\N'»ng and changing- 
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Surviving: , 

television xw?f e » 

-Fu^i-^e/ Which 
coui4-fii! our lr\o*Y\es \Ni+h flois^advHce, 
ne\A/s, suspense, drama, \oKes, -j-rage^ies 

Theteafe, ofcours&,v7\dfly /good" 
-television programs a\/aiilable~tou-Hi~ 
has also been argued +ha+/ by i+self, 
4he v/ery bes+ +ki*\fl a television 
con-h n ues -fo lea cH is merely •• ^ ow 
^o \/\Ja+ch r \/- 

is vN^+ching^ and can nevjer 
-the place dr pfcyinq, iw^gininq, 

buildin^/cli^bin^y or creating-^ 

discernment 
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(\ o\\a\\tr\ae \ A rws+ery ! 

ipacic^ of sovrve^in&p'ctute 
fcocMooKiru* ^ 
\\\usVvuVions--ftr clues about 

%, w/V\dt is W<*ppen\nq \r\ 4he, 
te^t* "Their eyesW o\ier 
-VWe, i^rint, perhaps -finding 
-farvMhar v\/ord$ or leHers, 
or rv\tfybe,seeina litflg, 
wore, than a 5e^'es op lines 
ar\d ^KxpeS/do-fc and 

r . ( dashes . *Bu+ -the 
fascination ts -there// iwer£..vf is sp^Ked 
\<irvdled/ as if by vY\a^io. 

\Mha+ waqic is -this \Nhich hois captured 
chilctten ^h'ouqhfhf, ages, and Irws 
merged to toepfheir eunosHv satisfied: 
1+ is-^e ^Y\aq\c 6-f €>^c>ries o^a booKs. if is 
•the wjqicc>f reading, £eadi -tlaat- 
\rApossWe/ vMo^derTml/ YYiaqiral 
vHhicK cur>4raospor4 cW'ild+en-frorw an 
adult - domnj^+ed \Nof ld-te a.pkjcewJmch 
wisb \usv -for 4hen0.^rouqh-far«+^s\ c^.d 
-Rc+iorrfas visfen as -throuah .sciervtitio 
or historical 'oocKs^he J cMd Begins an 
adviervfutfe, which i< -theirs - , oioc,\N»+h 
each -fufn of -the V&9% ?^ c ^ t+ Dr 
*he e^/es, or e\ien ^itnM'he de^ision-fo 
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close 4he boo^our children ^eK-f+l-e, 
ff\oq\c\o^, aeaY\OQ ot-w worlds, 
nev^f ideas. - 




6\^£^C-Hnr>e, \AJ^ patents learned -b 
Yead, aW-t+udes aAd approaches -fovAJtffcj 
readhna htf\le cKtfAqed cmd developed- 
In claS^ro^^ -ffc:*dy, feach-ers may 
approach readipq iOS+fwc+fDA in ' 
^iqr/ificafl+N different \/\j£>ws.SorY^ 
-Veoche<*5 vn/II -N|c o-p vour chi/ds readme* 
veadirxess stalls- o+hers vaj*i II consider^ 
evie*\/ CV\\id "tfeoay" a\ <>or^e, lejel- 
\OU v/viill \.M<*n+ \JOt*r cW\id to /ead as 
\isieil as -fkey can, +o be prepared Ht> 
vweet challenges \AiWich -ike scWog/ v/oHl 
offer them- "\NWc»t Can^o^ do+fc 
help? 

'There, #re nrvany "fhnas vou do- 
first/ qwe Mfcurchimofsof 
oppo^Hunihes+o see vjou feadinq. 
vNlNeAKer it is -the comics frcm -ther 
nevMSpa-per a card trona drondp^, a 
recipe -1 •' chocolate chip^cooKies,a s^p 
s'^ri/cr # name on an trweUpe- "Help 

NOu*/ Child -te Aofir.e +hat \/vie /ivie. tA 

a priAi- filled env/i rovwent, aAd <>ho\A/ 
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oiX cWld +hat"(Y\u(j\ of the p^t" 
bey 5ee bas we^Mi^g -H>r 4Weirrv . 

1?ead w/i+h \mur cWild • f\sidefro^ 
V\avi»r\q a chance -to be close, if has 
provier^ to be, & via'uable j ^ 
\WiVir\q fb <cead\Me bavie oil bad 
w\n»vv€rffS vN^en \Ne awt bear o^emofe, 
readme? O-f our cWitd'S favorite boo|c. 

fry +oVyep<j+itiAf-"trv+D (em^n 

CW\\d leams^haf # particular story 
Sounds tW-e, sam^ each t/we i-t \s 
Y\eafd- it voonf be i ov^q be-T^e. is 
discovered +V\a+ spe^wc lexers maKe 
up certain vjoc^dsm the sforv, # ^ 
Njnur cWild ywa\y be. abie,t& ^ead s^mne 
of tbese v/oc^rds already, en 

f\ library card is o^e, o-f -+he -Funesh 
q\-Rs yc>u qwp to \/our budd,rm 
reader. \Jou C£m Till ou-h <he,tt>fM5 
-toqe+hej a+ the library. Flan regular 
drifts. Le+ Vour cWild Help tetptracK 
of the nawes and nuimber of boo|cs 
-faKen ouh Dec&rare and label a Special 
too> -for library bootcs/or Keep+hew 
on a rectal shelf- 
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^elp\Jour child choose, qood boo)cs h\i 
bec&w\\nq -farw^l iar vviMn Vesp^ctecJ ' 
authors di^c* illus^raws- Be dtffifiq- 
-tfuvMouf owJO impulses c^rt rely 01 
or\ \Jour Special Kr\o\Nl£dq-e, of \j&ur 
Child's Mefesis. le-f- Vouf child chooso 
6oirv>e boo |cs \N4-hc>u+ aoy heip-frrw ^ow- 

Remember -thai -H^re is alwvjs rooro 
-to be leered -from boo|cs we ha^ 
(2ad v^&ve. -+har\ o<ftce • 

"BooK War\dlinq.-BN ex^^F^xjou show) 
N/our child/er\ ^har booKs ave^for 
veadinq. 6ofY\&cKe; bound -to be\Nt'i-Wen 
\r\ or +6^, or worse, . NjNJhile^ou don+ 
\/\kMt"+0 ^nCbu^e+h^se ^KioqS/ y/gu 
alsodo^jr vNtf/vh \jduc children to bb 
afc>d o-f boojes.' lr\ spite, of disasters 
^€ep\'our child's boo^s accessible. 
A -foViefed/ dOq-ea<ed boo|c is usudlv 
a v^uch lo\jed uoo^i- ' 
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"BooKs^orPa^enf 5 frbouf Children's 6oo^5> • 

(VbuthrNot/fV^y Hill. Children andfroote .Vd ?4 
XHinote: ^co-M-fb desman #r*d Co 7 |9£>4-. 

Bad er, baca . ftweritanTidvY&boofcs ,Bovfon 
-the ^rnfeooic inc., |9fcs. 

f\YY\erican Library ftssoci^+ion.tdi+ori^l 
Covvw\Heej. fcasicfeoolc Co)lec4ion-Fc>r_ 
&lervNenVary grades ft-L./\" 

tcjofp, ^UeJa, e+- o\- O r^ly Conned- . |\KW^orK'- 
l\Aac^U!«5A Company/ \969. 

fitfdS, Carolyn h a r . 1V, B i cj £>oo of f?ec i pe s 
ic>Lfkn, C6M Publish i nq, Mo.. wor^h-Fie'd, 
Illinois, 1^80. J 

iW/iland^liYdinia. Chil dren ond Uj^jM^ - 
vt>re^r^ar\ and Company, 1575. 

Irele^e/, Ji^ • rke geg d Al oud Handbook- . 

?«r\auin'BooKe> / Ltd- !<?az-. 
-This bo&|c includes a derailed quid& 
4o rno<fe-rhan 3oo qreat read- aloud 
o boo^s. u 
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5>er\4ing my -firt>+ child to ki nd erg*r+erv- 

a short story 

15>en V\od "planned brzakfasf for^he nexf 
VY\ominq : oa-kweal, <^raw berries, and crearv\ . 
\jM6 all Moi up plenty earfy tt> a beauty |, 
5unny welc^wey-ro Such a -feast" and 4he, 
\iery -first* day of school. iSen was beside, 
Vuwself vN'+h e*c if en/vent. M~ wasn't- i/intil 
^owe-Vime near tWe end o-r calmer I 
\joW\ We vjoiced^r -first time- a b»+ of 
\kesit&-Horv ''Maybe ^'m not <^i/ite, ready to 
y\de or\ a bus by myself.. ." 

Cviery+Uina *m ^ne \Man+ed to briqhtlv 
iV^vh "Ovcoursc you are!" At -me 'awe, 
4-ime- *£- vvJanted 4o cry out, " Cl" « V cv\ 
dtfe- abs&tutely right;" cUtherinq up 
\y\ my CX.'-Vv'ina arw5 and^svW^^p Wirn anM 
4he> l*we, btye quilt off -to -the rocker 
by v/sftrvdovA/ and \ust sit' there -for 
abouvf tvNo wore, ^ears- 

fAucK closer tt> tt>e£\rs+ option, we -found 
a compromise/ sovnoe\WKe<'e m DehMeeA, 
and \N<+km ryVinutes, confidence was 
restored +o d||\|\Je headed out -the, door 
to <ne bac|c qatc -to vNaif tVt-ke, bus- 
fAany pictured taKen, n^any hugs, TtfS+" 
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\|ellow/ bus ccwe raWinq down-l-be, road, 
^ery-tbiK) became absxlu^ly -too Very 
^ch- \pj^n ^be biq door closed operi; 
\i++le £ey\7.etf\an"s h*gs -bu^ed absolutely 
-to rubber- -rbe bus driver offered 
ev^CDuraqiAq, ifWi+inq \Nords, b>w+ it vMas 
Clear Ab#-t ^bis jlASt^asri'b^be day, otter 

"1Ty a^ain A^rAorrovAi!'' sbe, said- 
<be door J closed / -+be K*ds v/viavied^be, bus 
dUsap-peared m lust a^> 4VvrilU^ ana 
•terrifying a cloud as ib bad arrived- 
And We -four o-f u<s <stt>od quieb -For 
yym routes by oursdN/ev 

Mter ^uCe^ucjS/sNbich^e^ii needed/^eNMexvt 
^ide and decided -tba-f -Pbe, r^xb wo^ 
should be 'Ben'5>. l+ \AJas wurxutes itfter-rkab 
be *said be'd really Vi Kg. -to flo if v^Jecould 
all drive t/p +t>qetber. When vvje go-Hbere, 
-tbe ori rxcipal \A/dS vMai+ma in ^bepor^lina 
lob, quite, by nice co'imc'^enc^ and u 
could Wf bav/e» been n\o(e> \NonderM- 
6b& <$oc\ Wis v\a/ne -toq, called hirnfSen, 
reached oub -to +a|<e band (\Wbich he 
gratefully grabbed) \Nhile, banging on4o 
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-to mine,. NAich and doanna parted in +ho 
car NAJbi ie 4ne ^bree of us headed -ho ben's 

door- 0r\ -the Way, 6b con-fided +o Ben 
-VVvrt she, had bu-He<M lies in beiMuwrny. 
-too, and Ictfs or ofber reass(/rina, ch^Her: 

\ooKed across -\he, W-V-Me, blonde bead 
between ms and said, v> oic, ^av^a..."n^y cut; 
to release. fVnd v/>Jv+h alrnosb no s-Vr^gqle 
-from ei+her of i/S/Ben ar\d x se-pawed, 
ana off- We, \N6n-r.- • 4t> b'nde^tfr+erv 

*** 

V\e, rode^ne ous Wnne a+ noon/ and canoe, 
do\MO +bose S-feps qleanMnq, and burs-Hnq 
stories and -pride. J J 

On day number -Kajo. V\J£ did bus rallies 
-from w& nnonneni- o^ qe+4inq up/ 
^brouak bfeaKfasf, and aMr-fbeWy 
to +btf ga-he,- He was determined, 
buv-v i-f ^as sVill bard- 

"That- a-f+ernoori/X aslCed binn how he, 
fell- aft- er We'd qo-bten or\+hebus 
all by Win^elf. J,, A \i+-V»e sad,/' hesoiid- 

'"But- also a \'Ml^ bappv^" X- asKed- 
'"N^eb..." -\N*I| We.+oo/'x s^i<3- 
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"Did \jou evier Know njou could -fed 5»ad 
and Wapp^ ok \i^r^ ^avone, -Vime/ 7 " 



folding- on 



lett/ng 




go. 
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booklet lovingly rewrif-ferv 
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Wpfe> -from N/our baby <? nd Child From £>ir-lh 

> frfeff^ by Penelope Leach -tWKs-fo 

Alfred A- Knopf publishing company, (view 

"the concept of qroWinq ,- ou+" \Nas-fifst* 
developed in o Boo£ projecf called 
rfh<° prs*"ft'qyep sponged by-jhe, 
Mafional ScWoo) publications Keld+ions 
/\ssoci<3fior> in Iqbq. 

info if tf\a+ion on -the> \Nho ArnxTpaae Was 
qa+hered -from denKi^'and /Wacdana/d's 
^rowma u*p Filial: ftcW^es arvd Resources 
-for par^nrs and Teachers of \/oomq 
ch* idren, © 147^ pp. r*>, /6 Reprinted bv 

permission of ?fen+ic?- Atail Inc., 
'^nglcvMood Cliffs, MgvaJ Jersey. 

The entire section on Books and fhe bibliography 
Were adapted with permission -from \NorK by 
lenore Carlisle, qoocf friend/ wise wwrther, 
Storyteller, doct&ral student at* U-Mass. 

-The- clown jfy the /VnKecfion vvas drawn 

^ome. of -the rubber stamp images co^ej 
+forv\. faze* ro Inc. , In^dinkddoo #r\d 
^1 Nyht Media. M 
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of -the, CWill^iaht'S'Tec^iccil Assistance, 
and Train inq Programs, con+rac-t- 
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The, Maine depar+noenf of tduta+ional 
and cultural €>erv/ices insures equal 
ewNplovwerYt", education^ opportunities, 
aCfirnWivle action, re q a rdf less of race, 
se*. color, r^a+ional on cfin, religion, 
*Y\airital status, oge, or handicap. 



"The, opinions e*pte«ed herein do not' 
necessarily ref «ec+ -the, wy+ipn or 
policy of Vhe U.S. Peoar+rnent- of- 
ed'^cA+ion/^nd no official endorsement 
by <he U.S- T)epartrnent of Education 
-should be inferred • 
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FOREWORD 



Every young Vermonter deserves the chance to begin elementary 
school with a firm foundation and a running start. This handbook will 
he*p communities find new ways to give both of these to every child. I 
applaud the efforts of those Vermont towns already doing this work, 
and encourage others to begin undertaking it. From all that we know, 
early educatior has a lasting, positive impact on the lives of children as 
they proceed through school and after they leave school for work and 
adult life. 

Stephen S. Kaagan 
Commissioner 

Vermont Department of Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vermonters have developed a livelv interest in the education of 
young children. All over the state, parents, communities, schools and 
child-care workers are confident that we can do better by our young 
people, that we can improve their lives and their later education if we 
do well by them in their early years. This optimism, fueled by encour- 
aging results from research and by successful programs in Vermont, 
has caused us to look closely at what happens to Vermonters between 
age three and grade three. 

Many communities, and the Slate as a whole, are on the verge of 
making major investments in young children's education. The State 
Department of Education offers this Handbook as a guide and source 
of ideas that might shape the nature of those investments. 



The talents and resources of Vermont parents, schools, and child- 
care providers can be combined to improve the quality of what 
children know, what they can do, and how they relate to othi 
Children from age three to grade three have enormous potential tr.ct 
his not yet b jn realized. 

We are not speaking here of the forced learning of narrow academic 
skills or the mindless acceleration of intellectual development. The 
goal is to foster a healthy cognitive and social development that will 
lead to improved performance throughout each child's school career. 
The intention is to guarantee a fulfilling life experience in these years 
for every Vcrmonter, wiih the expectation that Liter learning can be 
built more strongly on a firm foundation. 

Equal opportunity is an important part of this initiative. While many 
families ana communities in the state provide a wealth of educational 
activities for young people, many others do not. Some children grow 
up in environments which stimulate development and learning; 
others arrive at the schoolhouse door with only minimal preparation. 
We have an obligation in Vermont to reduce this inequity. We must do 
all we can to see th * each child's chances to learn are equal. We must 
encourage more 01 ir families and communities to provide for the 
full development and success of al! of their children. 

This handbook describes some of the ways that families, schools, 
and child-care centers cm work together to achieve these goals. The 
initiative i "imed at all children; Vermonrer should increase their 
expectation a i'or all learners, by planning carefully for instruction and 
developmental experience, c\ id by providing the extra resources that 
are necessary in homes, child-care centers, ^nd schools. If each young 
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Vermonter becomes as competent as possible, then the performance 
of all students will be markedly improved. 

Vermont has chosen the span from age three to grade three for 
several leasons. This is the time of an important developmental spurt. 
Piaget calls it the onset of concrete-operational thought; others have 
called it the "five-to-seven shift". During this growth period, language 
develops geometrically; social competence, especially with peers, 
grows by leapsand bounds; and natural curiosity about the world is at 
its crest. The child is ripe for thinking and developing. 

It's also the time when extra attention and additional resou'ces can 
have the most remarkable and lasting effect Recen' research results, 
collected after 20 years of st .dy, show that high-quality, development- 
al experiences during the age three to grade three years have a 
positive effect that lasts well into high school. Children whose envi- 
ronment is enriched during these years end up needing less special 
education in school, are most likeiy to hold a steady job as adults and 
less likely to become juvenile delinquents. Follow-up sluHies in Ver- 
mont and other states hsve proven the power of quality early 
education. 

Right now in Vermont, we're not devoting . j this age span its fair 
share of public resources. While we spend more than $2600 per p jpil 
for a year of school in grades 10-12, we spend less than $1900 for a year 
of kindergarten, first, second or third grade. And the resources 
devoted to three and four year olds are less even than that. It would 
not be unfair to build up the amount spent in the early ye? s. to at least 
equal ihat which is spent later. 

On top of these expenditures in the later years, we spend in Ver- 
mont almost $30 million each year for special and compensatory 
education. Much of ;his is for services lo children who experience a 
less-than-adequate education in the early years, and who need spe- 
cial, expensive remedial help later. A fully developmental experience 
from age three to grade three, for every child, could serve to reduce 
the need U -emedial help. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

Vermont's Early Education Initiative calls for higher expectations, 
improved environments,and increased performance on the part of all 
of our young people. Its goals are set above the norm. It looks for 
substantal and qualitative changes in the way we educate our children 
from age three to grade three. 

As we wonc toward these changes and these increases, we must 
adhere to certain principles of child development and quality-of-life 
that areat thecoreof Vermont's educational philosophy. The compo- 
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nents of this initiative are built upon a respect for the role of the family 
and of the child's developmental ne' Js that must not be violated. We 
do not propose achievement-at-ar y-cost; gains in student perfor- 
mance should be built only through means and methods that adhere 
to these principles. 

The first and foremost among the guiding principles of this Initiative 
is the central role of parenis and of the family in a child's education. 
Recent research, ^nturies of tradition, and common sense all point to 
the parents as the chief determinant of a child's performance, in 
school or elsewhere. All of the improvements to early education that 
are suggested in this handbook require a more active role to be played 
by parents in the education of their children. 

Parents help to form a child's basic attitude toward school and 
education in general. This attitude is built early; a positive feeling 
about learning begins during infancy and toddlerhood and develops 
through the preschool years. Parents can help their children develop a 
positive attitude by their own example and by the things they talk 
about with their children. When a child enters kindergarten and the 
primary grades, she or he will have that positive attitude as a factor 
woi king toward school success. Beyond this, the parent's involvement 
in the school is important to early learning. Knowing what the curricu- 
lum is, communicating regularly with the tocher, following up at 
home with skills learned in school : all are essential tasks for the parent 
of a primary-school .Sild. 

The parent's role is more direct and more centrJ during ages three 
and four, when education is informal and not fixed in time and place. 
The parents who turn these pre-school years into a myriad of oppor- 
tunities for learning will be performing a life-long benefit to their 
child. Many Vermont parents choose a setting outside of the home for 
child care and education during these years. They must ensure that 
these settings will stimulate growth and development, and work 
closely with the adults in charge to see that this is the case. But we must 
remember that most of the education of most of Vermont's 3 and 4 
year olds will be done by parents, and each parent must 'ake this role 
seriously. 

A second principle that has guided Vermont in its efforts to improve 
eany education is based on what we know of child development. The 
la^t 30 years has seen a resurgence of sensitive, well-thought out study 
of how children developand learn during these years. Led by the work 
ot )ean Piaget and others, and tempered wKh common sense, this 
child-development orientation is at the center of Vermont's work in 
ejrly education. 

A developmental perspective looks at the child as a single organism, 
whose parts and aspects are related to one another in a structured 
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whole. It recognizes that the child's transactions with the environment 
are thesource of growth and development; that theie are patterns of 
growth that are common to'all children; and that adults and other 
children play an important role in shaping the nature of growth. With 
Piaget, we realize that the simple acceleration of development, with- 
out strong and extensive depth at each stage, is not a goal to be s^.ghi 
after. We also realize that certain conditions are necessary for opti- 
mum development, and that just about all Vermont youngsters could 
profit — some much more than others — from a richer, more active 
environment during the years f rorr age three to gnde three. The good 
development that we promote goes in both ho.^ontal and vertical 
directions; and it includes all aspects of the child's being: cognitive, 
social, emotional, and physical. 

Guiding principle number three concerns who is responsible for a 
child's education during these years. As we described earlier, the 
parents and the famHyare responsiblethroughouttheagespan,andin 
all areas of learning. They are the constant factor that flows behind all 
of the settings and mechanisms for education 

Schools and communities have a role as well. It is at the community 
level that changes must be made and leadership must emerge for this 
Initiative. Parents, child-care specialists, school board members and 
others interested in the welfare of young people must join hands at the 
town or village level to take on the task of making the changes called 
for in this handbook. Only rf parents, child-care people, and school 
people share common expectations for children, and ensure that the 
ways they work with children are congruent and continuous, will we 
realize the kinds of improvements we desire. Neither the school, nor 
the child-care center, nor the parent can assume unilateral responsi- 
bility for young children nor for this project. All must join in it 
together. jfT^\ 
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COMPONENTS OF EARLY EDUCATION: 



THE ROLE OF KINDERGARTEN 

Kmdergarten is an important part of a child's educational career. It 
servv as a bridge between the informal education that happens in the 
home or child-care center, and the formal learning (hat occurs in 
school. Every Vermont youngster deserves a year of kindergarten as 
part of the publicly-supported elementary education program. 

Today, most of Vermont's five-year-olds participate in public kin- 
dergarten. But 22% have no such opportunity. It is the intent of this 
Initiative and of the Department of Education to bring public kinder- 
garten to 100% of our children. 

During the last 20 years, kindergarten has become a regular and 
accepted component of elementary education. All over the country, 
school curriculum, textbooks, ar d expectations for students are built 
upon the assumption that students will experience a year of kinder- 
garten. Nationally published first-grade readersand mam texts require 
students to have mastered certain basic concepts that are usually 
taught in kindergarten. 

Vermont was once a leader in providing public kindergarten; we 
are now well behind the nation on this score. Our children, who will 
compete for jobs and achievement nationally, are at a disadvantage. 
Among the 22% who do not have public kindergarten available ar* 1 
many who cannot afford to attend private kindergartens. This makes 
their educational opportunity unequal, at a time in their lives when 
they most need a "head start." Each Vermont community without 
kindergarten must, as a first step toward improving early education, 
establish it. 

Those communities that already provide kinddgdi ten should exam- 
ine the nature of their program and make - ome improvements. We 
know more about children's developmental needs and possibilities at 
age five than we ever have before and we should take advantage of 
that knowledge. 

We know that children enter the kindergarten year with vastly 
differing levels of intellectual and social development. The activities in 
the classroom must therefore respond to these differ ces, and pro- 
vide each student the opportunity to move forward. Some will b* 
advanced, ready and able to read from books; others will still need to 
master basic speaking and listening skills; a!l will need extensive social 
interaction with their peers. Effective kindergartens handle these vary- 
.ng needs well. 
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Kindergarten should not be simply an earlier start on the first grade 
curriculum. Five year olds should not be spending considerable 
amounts of time at desks with workbooks and ditto sheets. Their 
learning and development at this age — regardless of their achieve- 
ment level — must come through concrete exp rienceand an immer- 
sion in oral language. Physical and social development should have at 
least as large a place as cognitive work during kindergarten, and we 
must remember, with Piaget and others, that play is the child's chief 
mode of learning at this age. 

But random, unconsidered play does not a kindergarten make. The 
role of the teacher and the other adults is crucial. Activities for the 
children must be planned and set up so as to provide devc<opmental 
experience: events that stimulate thinking, talking, and social interac- 
tion in specific ways. Adults must know the purpose of each activity, 
and talk to and direct the children so that each event becomes an 
opportunity for learning. And the kindergarten classroom environ- 
ment must reflect the children's needs for work with manipuldble 
concrete objects and small-group social interaction. 

Kindergarten is provided in Vermont in a variety of ways. In many 
communities, the traditional half-day session in a school classroom is 
the mode of delivery. Other towns have chosen to implement a 
full-day kindergarten program. While most keep kindergarteners in a 
separate classroom, several have found it valuable to integrate the 
5-year olds into a K-1 or primary-unit form of organization. Wey- 
bridge, Charlotte, . effield-Wheelock, and several other districts have 
adopted such a system. A high-quality program can be delivered in 
any of these varied settings. 

Many of the Vermont communities without kindergarten are so 
small, or their schools so crowded, that the traditional kindergarten 
classroom would be difficult to establish. In recent years, several of 
these towns have designed new approaches to providing kinder- 
gartens that meet all of the requirements of law but ore more flexible 
in form. Kindergarten can be provided off-site, in a place other than 
the school. Or, if the number of students per grade is small, kinder- 
garteners can be integrated into a primary unit, using already existing 
staff and facilities. The State Department of Education i* prepared to 
assist local school officials to design and carry out such alternative 
approaches. 

Kindergarten is an important year for learning. It is essential to the 
success of Vermont's Early Education Initiative. 




ENRICHING THE PRIMARY CURRICULUM 



The curriculum in grades one, two, and three should shift its empha- 
sis so that it focuses on three concepts: higher expectations; concept 
learning; and an orientation to child development. 

First and foremost, teachers and parents must expect more of chil- 
dren in the pri mary years. Not more mastery of narrow academic skills, 
but an increased understanding of the concepts that are important to 
furthej learning. As the readiness skills of children improve as a result 
of careful attention in the preschool years, we can expect better 
performance in the primary grades. Less time will need to be spent at 
this level in remedial or compensatory work; more resources can be 
devoted to in-depth, small-group work in all areas of study. The goals 
that are set forth in the areas that follow cannot be reached unless all of 
us — parents, teachers, school officials — have higher expectations for 
all children. 

Second, the primary curriculum must move away from an emphasis 
on the role learning of a small set of academic skilis,and toward a deep 
mastery of essential concepts in several fields. From work in child 
development research, and from successful practices in many Ver- 
mont schools, we know that there are certain concepts and attitudes 
that are essential to a child's development and necessary to proper 
learning in the future. In mathematics, for instance, more attention 
ar 1 time need* 10 be spent developing a strong foundation in the 
concepts of classification, measurement, logic, and geometry. Not 
only is this important to understand the higher mathematics in later 
years; it is also more in tune with the child's developmental needs. The 
primary curriculum in all areas should focus on the development of 
deep understanding and meaning, and on the integration of all of the 
separate subjects : r uO a few basic concepts. 

Finally whatever children experience in the primary curriculum 
should fit well with what we know of their developing minds and 
bodies. There is no doubt, for instance, that children at this age learn 
through actual experience with concrete objects, materials, and peo- 
ple; the school curriculum should reflect this fact. And we also know 
that the child's phys'tLdl development — coordination, fine-motor, 
gross-motor skills, fitness •- is intertwined with cognitive and social 
development, the school day should reflect this fact as well. Similarly, 
we know that using language intensively is essential to proper devel- 
opment in these years; our primary classrooms should therefore 
exhibit a celebration of talking, listening, reading, and writing. 

We know too that a child is searching for meaning in these years — 
trying to make sense of what he or she sees, hears, and thinks. The 
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curriculum should foster this search, and take it as far and as deep as it 
can go. The following sections on six subject areas will serve to illus- 
trate how this kind of developmental learning can occur in the primary 
grades. As you read this section, please realize that the child's mind is 
not separated into parts, one for math, one for science, one for the 
arts, and so forth. It is a structure d'ensemble, and integrated whole. 
The primary curriculum should reflect this fact as well. 

Language Arts 

Language is the most powerful tool that the growing child will ever 
have. The aim of the language arts curriculum in the primary years 
should be to expand and refine the sharpness of language as a tool for 
thinking, understanding and communicating. 

The goal of instruction in these years is first to develop children who 
can speak their mirds, who can use oral language to express their 
desires, their ideas, and their feelings. Speaking, and its complement 
listening, develop rapidly in the years before school begins, and we 
often assume that schools should focus less on oral language than on 
reading and writing. But we know from decades of child study that 
speaking and listening remain during the primary grades the child's 
chief means of communicating and reasoning. In its rush to develop 
reading and wrif'ng skills, the school curriculum often ignores oral 
language; this mistake often erodes the oral foundation on which the 
other language arts will rest. 

This focus on oral language calls for higher expectations on the part 
of teachers and parents for children's speaking and listening skills. We 
must not be content with half-formed sentences or an inability to 
listen to and follow directions — all of those who work with children 
should consider spoken and heard language skills to be worthy of our 
attention and the focus of instruction in the primary grades. Without 
clear speaking and active listening, the child will not have the language 
foundations necessary to enjoyable reading and meaningful writing. 

Speaking and listening are best learned and developed through real 
and meaningful experiences. The most efficient learning of these skills 
comes from repeated practice, where the child speaks about things 
that are important to him or her, and listens to words that express 
powerful and moving ideas. Interactions w«th adults alone are not 
sufficient; daily, intensive language experience with other children is 
absolutely essential to the learning of oral language. These kinds of 
experiences must take place in the school, as part of the language arts 
curriculum. 

Many schools in Vermont have found success through a strong 
focus on oral language. At the Brookfield Elementary School, students 
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in grades one through three participate in an intensive language 
practice program called B.E.L.T. (Brookfield Elementary Language 
Training Program). A period is set aside every day when all students 
focus on language acquisition at the same *ime. Through the devel- 
opment of u series of themes, students are encouraged to express 
themselves orally through the use of complete sentencesand extended 
vocabulary. This has improved results in reading, writing and oral 
communication. 

A second goal of the language arts curriculum in the primary grades 
is to develop children who enjoy and employ reading and writing. As 
in oral language, the child's reading and writingshould concern ideas 
and things that are important to him. Words with power and emotion 
should form the core of beginning reading and writing; children 
should talk about what they're reading and listen to other children's 
reading. It is imperative that the material they are reading at this age be 
meaningful to them, loaded with ideas and concepts that are worth 
reading and thinking about. The desired result of the primary reading 
and writing program should be children who read for pleasure several 
hours a week on their own; who can use reading to get information as 
they need it; who can express ideas to other children through wrui ng; 
who can read another child's writing and talk about the ideas 
expressed. 

In order to reach this goal, our schools must display a climate and an 
environment that provokes reading and writing. Literature for chil- 
dren, full of meaning and emotion, must be the subject of the books 
on the shelves, and there should be lots of them. Children and adults 
should take time to read, at school and at home. The ho jrs devoted to 
the language arts curriculu m should net be loaded with skili work and 
ditto papers. Instead, it should be spent in intensive reading-for- 
meamng,in wnting-for-communication,and incombimngthesewith 
ora' language. 

Many of our schools in Vermont have developed this kind of lan- 
guage arts environmi j it. Phyllis Arata-Meyers' kindergarten class- 
room at the Woodstock Elementary School involves her students in 
reading, writing, chanting, song-writing and dramatics through the 
"shared book experience." Th.oughout the room, students can be 
found in clusters reciting "big books," writing plays, participating in 
storytelling, and even writing music and songs. Third graders at Corn- 
wall and Williamstown write back and forth as pen pals and have the 
opportunity to visit each other once a ye<ar. Books, reading and writing 
can become ? regular and enjoyed part of young childrens' lives. 

Vermont schools will need the services of more caring adults in the 
primary classrooms if they are to implement these kinds of language 
arts programs. Students whose speaking skill is underdeveloped will 
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need intensive practice talking and listening with other children in a 
group of three or four led by an adult. Small groups of children must 
talk about their reading with the:r peers, again with adult guidance. 
Writing must be shared and talked about if it is tc be seen as a powerful 
vehicle for communication. A single teacher alone with 20 or 25 or 
more students cannot provide enough of this kind of small group 
work. Volunteers, aides, parents, must be brought into our primary 
classrooms to assist the teachers in this kind of curriculum m the 




Mathematics 

Children should leave the primary grades with a strong grasp of the 
principles and concepts that are essential to later learning in mathe- 
matics. They should also possess the skills and the willingness to use 
math to solve real-world problems. Many of our schools use the first 
three grades to teach and practice number-computation skills, while 
ignoring the basic concepts and problem-solving capabilities of 
mathematics. This Initiative calls for a focus on the conceptual basis of 
mathematics, a focus that is more in tune with the child's develop me. i- 
tal needs and which sets a sturdy foundation for ijter learn-r.g. 

Several decades of :tudy in child development and in the nature of 
the hi'man brain have shown us that tlie most efficient and enjoyable 
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way for your child, en to learn the essentials of mathematics is through 
the manipulation of concrete objects We have found that th^re are 
certain math concepts that each child "invents ' during these years; 
and that this invention occurs through repeated experience with 
objects and materials, and later with symbols The idea, for instance, 
that a number-symbol ;such as "6") represents a quantity of objects 
(such as/A) is nc* immediately obvious to a six-year-old chi'd; this 
concept must be developed thro* gh reoeited interaction with groups 
of six objects. Similarly, the concept of place-value is best learned 
through the trading and manipulation of objects thai represent 
numbers. 

The other concepts essential to math must also be learned during 
these years. Children must learn to classify things by various criteria, to 
pu* them in groups according to color, size, s!' .e, loudness, etc.; also 
to pui things in serial order according to different schemes \rirst to last, 
largest to sma'lest, darkest io lightest, et^.). Thev must be introduced to 
ii.? concept of measurement, pot by memorizing inches, feet, ?nd 
ccntii, lclcl!>/ but by using a variety of standards to measure distance, 
time, and weight. The geometry of the world around our children 
must be an important part of the mat!, curriculum: size, shaDe, direc- 
ts \ surface, balance, etc. are al 1 ~asily 'earned through expenrnenia- 
tion and observation with re^i imngs. 

All of us who work withi tidren mustexpt ^ a deeper understand- 
ing of these concepts in primary-grade children. We must use the 
s pportunities that occur naturally with children — play, walks in the 
street, cooking and cleaning — to discuss math concepts that show up 
in the i ?al world. We must expect children to practice applying these 
concepts until they have mastered them. 

Children are by their very nature drawn to explore and learn these 
concepts. Tht school curriculum should build upon this natural curi- 
osity and provir set of structured experiences many of them 
play-like — thai ill leaf 1 to deeo learning :>f the ideas, in a variety of 
modes. Concept of classification, for ir.star.ee, are learned only by 
classifying a wide vai ety of items by a myriad of different schemes, 
over and over. Skills in measurement and es*. nation develop best 
through a similar piocess o* :epeated application. 

The school m jst assess each child's mastery of these skill* with at 
least as much careful attention as it pa*, s to the mastery c. uddition and 
subtraction skills. Testing programs and teachers' work with students 
must focus a large propcrti< ^ of their energies on the learning of 
essential ~iat \ concepts. 

The primary classroc m environment should celebrate mathematics. 
Object* and materials for the exploration and *ct»ce *vith math 
concepts should be in evidence in the dassroom. jome ot these ar ? 
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specially-prepared objects like Cuisenaire Rods or Attribute Blocks or 
scales, but most are "nature!" or everyday item* like water, sand, 
macaroni, popncle sticks, and poker chips. Each child each day should 
engage in both structured and unstructured experiences with these 
materials as a regular part of the math curr^ulum. 

Children should use math constantly, and display their work in the 
classroom. Graphs, charts, tables, measurements, ^nd shape-drawings 
that represent the solving of real problems should ^eet the classroom 
visitor. Students should be asked constantly to explain and summarize 
their work in conceptual math, both to adults and to their peers. It is by 
expla ; ung a concept to another that the child consolidates his or her 
understanding. 

Many of these activities arc best done as snrvHI-group (three or four 
students) projects. This calls for additional adults in the classroom to 
assist the teacherand to assure that each child can explain the concc t 
at hand and can perform the essential manipulation of objects. It also 
calls for all Vermonters who work with young children to have * p~asp 
of ho v these math ccncepts develop in c' . l minds. 

Vermont educators can look to several c< j.eir colleagues around 
*he ; who are leaders in implementing a developmental math 
progrc n. "tudents at the Putney Central School learn how to cate- 
gorize and sort according to various attributes, using things like 
colored pieces of macaroni, M & M's, beads, and many other common 
objects. Real graphs are built on the fk or from things like samples of 
everyone's favorite fruit. These activities, part of a carefully structured 
program called "Math Their Wa, are enthusi\>tically used by 
teacher Wilsene Grout. She and Nancy Brooks, a ieacher at the 
Academy School in West Brattleboro, are part o 4 the Department's 
Resource Agent Program a. d have given many workshops through- 
out the state. 

The result of this re-focused mathematics curriculum is a student 
who can classify objects in the real vorld by several criteria at cr.ee; 
who can explain the fundamentals of geometry as they occur in the 
world arcund her; who can estiT»Jtf> and » leasee objects and dis- 
tances by seve al different means, who can explain tre meaning of 
number symbols such as "3527", "875", and "2.5"; and who Cdn add, 
subtract, and multiply numbers less than 10. They also exhibit a curious 
attitude ioward the mathematical relationships between things, <nd 
use math to figure out problems that confront them. 

These results will occur only if attention is paid to the development 
of the fundamental math concepts described above, if every child is 
assessed as to their mastery, and concrete expediences form the core 
of the primary math .urnculum 
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Science 



Of all ti ie subjects, science presents the best opportunity to match 
t^e school curriculum with the child's natural modes of learning. 
Young Vermontersarnveat the primary-school door with an immense 
curiosity about the natural and physical world, coupled with a readi- 
ness to explore and experiment. The science program should build 
upon these natural tendencies, turning them towa r d the lea' ling of 
concepts thai ?re essential to furthei work in the sciences. 

Our schools are not making the most of this opportunity. The 
amount of time and energy devoted to primary-grade science has 
'alien in the last 20 yearr. Few teachers of young children harbor strong 
interests or training in the sciences. Scientific experimentation and 
exploration is not a planned and regular part of most young Vermont- 
ers' early education. 

First, we peed to have higher expectations for what our schools will 
offer in science and for what the children are able to learn. Science 
must change from an extra-curricular activuy in the early grades to a 
central part of the curriculum. In fact, science offers a fine opportunity 
to integrate all of the subjects — math, language, social development 
— into a single enterprise for the children. And we must take seriously 
the science skills t.nat children learn , these grades. They mus' be 
introduced, practiced, and tested just as often and just as closely as 
skills in math or reading. There is a body of science knowledge — a set 
of skilkand concepts —that each studei should master beforegoing 
on to the middle grades. 

Second, our teaching must focus on meaning in science, on ideas 
and conclusio-.s vhot the children c?n nven v for themselves and that 
are important for the n. The central concepts o. science, sue h as .:au«e 
and effect, ecological cycles, energy, predictability, time . nd motion, 
must all be introduced m their most elementary forms in the early 
grades. It turns out that these ver, -oncepis are the ones thai are most 
on the minds of 6, 7, and 8 y^ar ok> T h; y are, at this stage in their 
mental development, collecting a store o. knowledge based on their 
concrete experiences with the world, cn what they touch, feel, see, 
and manipulate. The school program should carefully channel und 
nurturethis building of knowledge, providing the child with materials, 
settings, and assignments th- i|> <r - new and imponapt concepts 
to be discovered. 

The heightened t ess of science is wel 1 within the reach of 
Vermont schools In ! tw.n, 'or example, t>3 primary grade students 
are involved in a variety of activities related to the weather. Data are 
coP^ted and maintained by the students on the temperature, cloud 
cover and rainfall, including frequent checks on the acdity of the 
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rainfall by using simple indicates. Students practice on 'mystery 
liquids" to improve their skills in testing and reasoning These data are 
then used to produce graphs, charts and pirtures,and I er to predict 
the weather, develop inferences ( nstreamflow, predict tne incidence 
of colds among stuennts, estimate school attendance, and discuss 
other weather-related phen^ ..ena. Measurement, physics, biology, 
and social issues are all involved in this science unit al Lincoln. 

A third component of the enriched scence curriculum concerns 
the learning of skills. Intelligence grows only f 3m the application of 
skills to the r *udent's environment. Science instruction should devei - 
op the skills of close observation, careful measurement, pediction, 
nr. "ng inferences, and drawing conclusions. It is important to 
remember that these can be developed only through practice with 
real things in concrete situations. Students must actually ob^erye an 
experiment, or actively measure an object; their interring and 
conclusion-making must be based on immediate experience. And the 
skiils must oe pi acticed over and over, with a wide variety of materials, 
ir a many different contexts They cannot be 'aught onceand mastered. 

The subjects for science study need not complex or esoteric at 
this age. The natural world, the weather, common liquids and solids, 
animals and plants, and the children themselves are the best content 
for primary science. But the work that the students do on these topics 
must b~ carefully planned out and professionally monitored Scientific 
exploration j* \ c -v c | 0 se t for the young cIHd; the teacher must 
rnelu the met nods and spi. t o* play with the caref j! intellectuality of 
science. 

Regular experiences in the early years, all aimed toward skill devel- 
opment, are necessary pr3paration for latei coursework in science. 
Many students today lose their natural interest in science during the 
elementary years, in large measure because of the slim treatment of 
this subject in the schools. Proper preparation for our children 
req Jires regular, planned and structured science study. Thiscourse of 
study , properly carried out, serves as well to nurture the development 
x I needs of this age. 

Students at the Stowe Elementary School presently benefit from an 
inched >nence program. In the primary grade program, Science, A 
Process Approach (SAPA) provides regular, sructured science lessons. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the development of basic science 
skills, with students being given many opportunities to nerfoim the 
Sdme sorts of actions as scientists do. Skills of observation, measuring, 
i<sing space-time relationships, classifying, infemng and predicting 
provide the t ase for more complicated and integrated skills of control- 
ling variable' , interpreting d a, hypothes zing and experimenting, as 
students irr.provt their thinking abilities. 
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Each school mus; offer to its early-graders a place and a set of 
materials for the learning of science. Science cannot be learned at a 
desk from a textbook, especially at vhis age. Objects, equipment work 
areas, small-group stations, tools for measur'ng and evpenmenting 
should be available to every V^ rr nonter. The Science Materials Check- 
list in the Appendix to this handbook outlines some of the more 
necessary types of materials for primary science. 

Accompanying these chings must be a teaching staff that is inter- 
ested in and prepared to teach science. Many schools will find it wise 
to develop one of the pn mary teachers into a specialist in science, who 
can take some leadership and responsibility for the science program, 
and assist the other teachers to implement it. Training for teachers 
should recognize that children at this age do not STUDY science; they 
DO it. 




The Arts 



Humans have for centuries used the arts to express their ideas and 
feelings and to communicate culture to the next general. ^n. Music, 
drawing, dance, theatre and painting are among the most powerful 
means of presenting ideas and influencing thought. The arts combine 
intellectual exercise and appeal with creative and intuitive methods. 
As such, they belong in the primary curriculum. 

Both the expressive and receptive functions of the arts must be 
practiced by our young children. Children should learn to communi- 
cate ideas and feelings through their movement, their drawing, their 
singing, and their painting. To truly communicate, their arts products 
must be displayed or performed for others, and reacted to by an 
audience. 

We should also impress children with the ^rts: show and explain 
paintings to them; take them to live performar^es; listen and respond 
to music with them. This must all be a carefully planned and structured 
part of the curriculum for every child in the first three grades. 

There are certain essential principles in the arts — basic skills — that 
children need to master in these years. The role of color; the elements 
of design; the types of art forms; all can and should be mastered by 
each student. 

Th e arts have some spin-off benefits as well. Tney can help enliven 
other subjects, especially history and literature. They provide oppor- 
tunities for meaningful practice of speaking, lister ing, and writing 
skills. Through the arts, geometric and spatial concepts important to 
science and math can be presented and manipulated. In fact, music 
was considered by the Greeks to be a branch of mathemai 1 

Vermont is blessed with a variety of resources to help us jch the 
arts to young children. Museums, working artists,and performers who 
are '^lad to come to school, make it easy for communities \r> establish a 
strong and vital arts program in the school. 

The arts are not an extra, nor should they be seen as a recreational 
pursuit in school. They should be included for their intellectual and 
communicative content, and be pursued with the same energy and 
planning that we put behind reading and math. 

Sod*- 'tidies 

Social studies instruction is essentia! to the development of the 
reasoning and social skilis necessary fur children to make sense of the 
world around them and to participateab a member of society. An early 
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foundation in applying problem-solving and cnticai thinking skills to 
social issues is necessary for later understanding the principles of 
democratic government and appreciating the lessons of history. 

According to a recent study by the National Science Foundation, 
social studies instruction time h<a> fallen to 20 minutes per day in the 
primary grades. At the same time, the entire primary curriculum has, in 
many schools, lost its ability to integrate learning among the various 
subjects. Social studies — which can use all disciplines in its lessons — 
can help develop an integrated approach that benefits the total expe- 
rience of the child. 

Instruction in social studies is necessary for children to develop skills 
that can !>e applied to the complex world they will face when they 
grow up. Skills in reading, interpreting maps and globes, understand- 
ing time and chronology, problem-solving and critical thinking, areall 
taughi best by the social studies. 

In addition, the developme.it of social skills in young children is 
necessary for later participation in society. These skills help young 
children learn who they are, what they can do, and how ^ey can relate 
>o others by communicating, sharing, and cooperating. 

These skills are best taught by identifying social studies concepts and 
relating them to the natural interests of the child. For example, at many 
Vermont schools, children are exposed to the concept of change at an 
early <*ge — a new building is erected on what was once a pasture; 
shoes ihat once fit don't fit enymore; or a p'aymate moves away and 
emotional adjustments must be recon 1 Instruction focuses on 
such situations that children meet in the real world, with encourage- 
ment and questions that help them invest'gate the concept. Change is 
but one concept that is important for a child's undemanding. 

Asking questions is important in socrl studies. Children's study of 
change, for instance, can be furthered as the teacher uses questions 
appropriate to the circumstancesand the child's level of development : 

— Is someihinp different^ 

— What is changing? 

— What caused the change? 

— How much do we pay for th»s change? 

— Is the change worth the cost? 

In one first grade classroom. children learned about change in their 
{own by listening to changes in sounds; describing how the town is 
like or unlike other towns they know; identifying the causes of 
changes in the town; evaluating the good and/or bad effect on the 
town; and estimating the speed of the change. Teachers used a ten 
minute field trip, a taping of sounds, an examination of the differences 
and similarities of two towns in pictures, and a project on changes in 
various objects student brought to class. 

Social studies should be taught with an emphasis on group activity. 

17 2S0 
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The content should be designed to present child-appropriate issues, 
drawn from local, national, and international history and current 
events. Students should actively participate in social studies on a 
regular basis with a defined curriculum that is coordinated from one 
grade level to another. Students should be presented with dCtivmes 
that encourage the discussion of history and current events in small 
groups of ihree or four children. Teachers should help students to 
understand various points of view on an issue and to state reasons for 
their decisions. Social studies should offer opportunities for young 
children to put themselves in someone ek2's shoes — especially when 
that someone else is from a different time, place, or culture. Social 
studies should be the foundation for preparing Vermont's future 
citizens for participation in a world that demands the ability to solve 
problems in a social context. 

The social stut'ie^ demand and offer creative teaching and the 
bringing togetherof many subject areas. They can serve as a wonderful 
opportunity for the teacher in the early grades to make active and 
meaningful iearning a part of each day's school work. Social studies 
can also serve as the link between the cognitive, the social, and the 
emotional aspects of the chiid — all three can be united in a single 
lesson. This initiative has no narrow prescriptions for the content or 
scope of the social studies; but it relies on them to pull the curriculum 
together. 



The study of health gues students throughout their development a 
unique opportun.ty to apply many of the things they learn to their own 
behavior. The health education program introduces the concepts and 
skills that enable young people to understand and maintain healthy 
bodies and healthy minds. 

We need to be more aware of the learning opportunities in the early 
g;ades. Much health education can take place by explaining to chil- 
dren why we do certain things, what that means for their health, and 
how they can learn them. We can use time purposefully bv turning 
waiting time and recess intc fitness breaks; snack time can become 
nutt ,'ion education; and taking turns in class activities can rHp stu- 
dents learn appropriate social behavior. 

To prepare young people for a lifetime of healthy behavior, the 
heal'h education program consists of three equally important parts 

The first part contain: information about the children themselves: 
what they are, how they function, how they feel about thenselves and 
about others. There is also information about family life, nutrition, 
fitness, safety and the numerous health hazards to be found in our 
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society Students need accurate mformatior. about the consequences 
of "misuse" and "abuse" in relation to their bodies and to their minds. 

The second part of the health education program examines atti- 
tudes and beliefs about health behavior. How and why do people do 
certain things, and how do we feel about them? What are current 
health-related issues and why are they issues? Why do people feel 
differently about themselves, their families, the food they eat and the 
things they do? Children should understand and accept the fact th?t 
thty are unique individuals wno have many things in common wi. u 
their peer*. 

The third part of the health curriculum provides the children with 
the skills necessary to apply the information and attitudes they've 
learned to an undemanding of the consequences of their own health 
behavior. Children can learn that plenty of sleep and a morning meal, 
tor instance, Provide for reeling good and learning better without 
being exhausted before lunch time. 

Health education should t, ke place everywhere in the school, the 
classrooms, the cafeteria, the gymnasium, the playground. If the pro- 
gram is planned properly, and the concepts unoerstood by parents, 
teachers and staff, then health education c«.n become the application 
or the natural extension of everything children learn, to their own 
health. Childre n of all ages should have the opportunity to understand 
their own growth and developmc nt and should be given the skills to 
practice health decisions. 

The results of this progra m are beneficial to the student as well as to 
societyas a whole. As there is no separation of the child's cognitive and 
affective aspects, so there is no separation, in this initiative, of the 
physical and mental needs of the child Health education in the early 
grades helps to strengthen this connection 




CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

We have learned much about child development. This knowledge 
has not yet comoletely penetrated our public schools in Vermont. 




who set the 'one for the school and lead the staff on to improved 
learr mg. It is the principal who sees to it that curriculum programs are 
implemented, who prods the staff on to more effective teaching, who 
makes exolicit toal I the goals and purposes of the school. The principal 
takes responsibility for the quality of its program and the success of its 
graduates. 

For schools to make the improvements called for in this initiative, 
the principal must be clearly dentified, comfortably saddled, and 
freed from other duties so he or she can act as leader. Even very small 
schools w ; th a handfu, of teachers will profit from the development of 
clear leadership within the ranks. 

The list of an effective principal's duties is almost without end. But a 
few are especially important to the Early Education Initiative. The 
principal . . . 

• supervises the instructional program in all subject areas, ensuring 
that it is implemented in letter and in spirit; 

• nurtures, develops, and evaluates the school staff; 

• coordinates the curriculum between and among teachers, and 
with parents and receiving schools; 

• oversee r the revision of the school's curriculum as it becomes 
necessary; 

• communicates the school's goals and pumoses to students, par- 
ents, the board, and the public; 

• ensures an orderly, clean, safe, and attractive environment; 

• sees to it that the staff has the rna'erial and moral support it needs 
to do its job. 

Without these duties being effectively accomplished, no school can 
implement the improvements called for in the initiative. Smaller 
schools, and those organized as K-12 schools especially, must ensure 
that there is strong leadership for the program in the early grades. In 
some cases, this suggests the appointment of a principal where none 
exists, or the naming o* a "primary lead teacher", or the releasing of 
the principal from other duties so that these can be accomplished. In 
all cases, the initiative calls for parents, loc^l boards and teachers to 
allow the principal to exercise this responsibility and actively to lead. 

Environment and Equipment 

The proper environment for the education of young children con- 
sists of much more than a desk with textbooks. All of the curriculum 
activities described above c?\\ for equipment and materials and space 
that is not now a part of the environment of every Vermont school. 

The science program Cc !ed for by this initiative is contingent upon 
scales, micros*. , natural objects, weights and measures, and trips 
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to the natural world being a part cf every child's experience It also 
needs a proper space for exploration and experimentation in the 
classroom. Textbook science alone is not in keeping witti the devel- 
opmental needs of primary-grade students. 

In math, know that essential concepts can be developed only 
through the manipulation of concrete objects. This explains the need 
for blocks, cubes, shapes, measures, collections of objects, containers, 
and workspace as part of each classroom environment. Structured 
materials such as attribute blocks and cuisenaire rods are necessary , as 
are neural materials such as buttons, shells, macaroni, and popsicle 
sticks. Several math curricula depend on these kinds of materials for 
everyday use by pupils. 

The language arts require tools and resources in the classroom. 
Tools for writing, acting, and public speaking must be readily available 
and regularly u.ed by students. Resources for independent reading 
and for finding information must include a huge collection of chil- 
dren 's literature and reference books that are easy for students to f m^ 4 
and use. Space and materials for producing and displaying written 
products must also be part of the environment. Children's language 
should greet the classroom visitor from the walls and bookshelves as 
well as from their mouths and minds. 

The arts, physical education , and the social studies programs call for 
^itlar equipment and materials. These things are not extras or 
enhancements; they are the chief mode of teaching the basic con- 
cepts in the field. The "Equipment and Materials Checklist" in the 
Appendix to this Handbook will help you to 5 ?e which of the required 
items are present in the classrooms of your school. 

A special note concerns microcomputers in the primary classroom. 
They are neither a fad nor a luxury. If Vermonters are to control and 
im erstand computer technology, the / must learn to interact with it as 
soon as they are able. Very young children can learn to use computers, 
to program them, to learn about them and karn from them. Properly 
utilized, the computer is a creative tool for both teacher and student. It 
can actuallv foster social interaction and promote creative thinking, 
but only if it is used well. The Department of Education distributes a 
booklet, Computer Considerat&ns for vnont Schools, that can help 
schools and parents determine the best use of computers in their 
schools. 

Some aspectsof ihe school environment cannot be put on a check- 
list. The school should be a hrighfc ana inviting place. Positive relations 
between staff and students and among students are essential to good 
lear nip' . Trust and enjoyment should overshadow fear and boredom 
in the school. While these aspects are not as measureable as others, 
they are really the most important environmental considerations. 
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Adults and Small Croups 

The teacher alone in the classroom cannot be expected to carry 
forth all of the changes and improvements called for by thi. Initiative. 
In order to provide the intensified curriculum described above,and to 
follow up regularly on each pupil' > progress, and at the same time to 
provide a warm and personal environment, we will need to put more 
caring adults to work in our primary classrooms. 

These extra adults are not simply aides or clerical assistants. Their 
involvement is essential to the functioning of the curriculum. In the 
language arts they listen to the oral reading of small groups of chil- 
dren; leadanintensediscussionof an interestingstory; "conference" 
with beginning writers; organize? dramaticpresentation by a handful 
of children. In mathematics, the adult works with three or four stu- 
dents who need further work with Cuisenaire rods to build their 
understanding of certain concepts; or conducts a review session on 
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addition; or leads a group in an exercise to measure and map the 
school building. The science ''laboratory" is another site that calls for 
the attention of a caring adult, to set up experiments, oversee students' 
observations, ask appropriate challenging questions, and lead small 
groups on field investigations. In social studies, the arts, and health, 
this Initiative calls for extensive small-group work that can only be 
carried out with the help of caring adults in the classroom. 

Beyond delivering the curriculum in this way, these adults c erve 
other important purposes as well. They can double or triple the 
amount of "feedback" and monitoring that each child receives, thus 
making both school and pupil more aware of progress. They provide 
another adult for each child to interact with, another personality, 
another caring touch or suspicious eye in the classroom. And, they 
provide another avenue for the community to make its heightened 
expectations felt among the children. 

Many schools in Vermont already make good use of adults in the 
classrooms. Some employ trained teacher aides, paraprofessionals 
who are a regular, budgeted part of the school's program. Others 
utilize an impressive network of parent volunteers, who are carefully 
integrated into the school day through long-term planning and 
serious committment. Senior citizens,acting alone or as part of organ- 
ized groups, serve many of our schools in all of the ways listed above. 
Vermont is blessed with educated, caring adults who are able and 
willing to help us improve the education of our youngest citizens. 

But more adults cannot simply be lined up and placed in the 
classroom. The He and assignment of each must be made clear to 
everyone — teachers, students, parents, and the adt I : hi m (or her) self. 
And *his adult must learn and share the purpose and mission of the 
school — become a part of the staff and communicate the school's 
expectations to the children. Finally, they must underst- ^d fully the 
part of the curriculum that they will work on with stud All of this 
calls for special training for these adults, under the direction of the 
school principal, and for contm ued follow-up and maintenance of the 
system for adult involvement. 

Flextime 

Years of research and generations of common sense have taught us 
that a child's growth does not follow an orderly path dictated by the 
calendar. Young people develop heir capabilities at different rates 
and in different ways. And yet we organize our schools as if the 
calendar were the sole determinant of a child's ability. 

The research of Benjamin Bloom and others in recent years has 
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found that just about all children — 95% 'o 98% — can, indeed, learn 
all of the things taught in the early years. But they cannot learn it all in 
the length of time allowed. Some, in fact, learn it in a little as two years' 
time, others take as long as four years. Given enough time, and under 
'he proper nurturing environment, we can reasonably expect all of 
our pupils to master the curriculum set forth in this handbook. 

Bloom's research is complemented by support from another quar- 
ter — Piaget'* decades of research and observations of children's 
development. Piaget is often misunderstood by Americans to posit a 
series of Hevelopmental stages that are fixed by thechild'sage. In fact, 
this is noi ue. Piaget pointed out a sequence of developmental stages 
thatall children go through; but he went out of his way to observe that 
the rate of development and theageat which children passed thro !gh 
the stages vary considerably. Some children develop "concrete- 
ope^fonal thought" in Piaget'sterms,asearlyasage5; others do not 
ar r «ve until 9 or 10. Both of these are well within normal bounds. 

Today, in most Vermont schools , entry to an exit from the primary 
currculum is based almost exclusively on the child's calendar age. 
Neither developmental level nor achiev lent is a major factor in this 
determination This initiative calls for a r.. jreflexibleapproach, allow- 
ing children to begin the primary-grade curriculum when they are 
fully ready for it, to take as much time as they need to woik their way 
through it, and to go on to the higher grades when v hey have mastered 
all of its elements. This approach precludes calendar age as the chief 
method of organizing instruction. 

Th re a r e several ways to arrange this "flextime": ungraded ' pri- 
mary units", continuous progress curricula; transition classes; family 
grouping, all of which ?. e used in Vermont today. The method chosen 
should depend on the size of theschool and the nature of the teaching 
staff. 

Flextime is intended for all students, not just for the small minority at 
either end of the normal curve. Today children enter kindergarten or 
first grade with widely varying skill levels. In fact, the variation in 
performance at some Vermont school is remarkable. Flextime allows 
the school to compensate for these different entry-levels and rates of 
learning. It permits fast learners to move ahead without discomfort or 
penalty, while allowing others the time and attention they need to 
fully master the essential concepts of the early curriculum. All of this 
must be done without the cumbersome and inefficient sys.e-n of 
"skipping grades" c "staying back". 

Conversations with Vermont teachers of kindergarten and first 
grade confirm the variance in entry-level skills and the need, on the 
part of many Vermont youngsters, for more time to learn the basics. 
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General research on the long-term effects of early mtervesmon show 
that an extra year of schooling at the beginning is much less expensive 
(and more effective) than remedial help later. But research on "staying 
back" shows that simply repeating a grade causes more harm than 
good. A more flexible and systematic approach is necessary. 

Adoption of a flextime system would guarantee that all children 
have the proper amount of time to master the objectives of the 
primary curriculum. It would increase the proportion of fourth grad- 
ers that is ready to tackle material beyond the basic skills. Pnmaiy 
teachers and parents would have more educational options available 
for children who are ahead or behind their agemates. Flextime would 
also encourage alternate grouping, learning, and staffing strategies in 
the early years 



Today , most of Vermont's three and four year olds are not in school. 
This Initiative does not propose that they climb onto the yellow buses 
and spend their days in the classroom. Rather, it proposes that every 
young Vermonter of three or four years, wherever he or she may 
spend the day, be nurtured by a rich developmental environment. 

What is the nature of that environment? What is important to the 
lives and the growth of three and four year olds? 

Prst of all, they must be cared for by knowledgeable and interested 
aduito who are committed to each child's growth. A child's life at this 
age cannot be entrusted to other children or to adults who a;e not 
concerned about education Certainly parents are the best caregivers 
and educators at this age. But only a minority of Vermont's 3's and 4's 
are cared for at home by their parent(s) all day. Most a r e cared tor by 
babysitters or relatives; many attend day-care centers and licensed 
day-care homes. What's important is not the location of these chil- 
dren, but the nature of that environment and the competence of the 
adult caregiver. It is the goal of this Initiative to bring all of these care 
givers into the community'sefforts in earlv education, to increase their 
competence, and to have them contribute to each child's education. 



DEVELOPMENTAL CARE FOR 
THREE AND FOUR YEAR OLDS 
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Another aspect of the developmental environment for 3's and 4's is 
its focus on language Every three and four year old should be in an 
environment where they can use language, where they can talk with 
their peers and with adults, where they can listen to language, and 
where they can express their ideas with woras These years witness an 
incredible growth in vocabulary and language use patterns that is best 
nurtured by constant practice — talking, listening and responding — 
in natural situations. In the deveiopmental environment, the child is 
expected to talk about his feelings and to reflect on events that are 
going on around him. She is asked questions about herself, about 
other people, about objects and events. She listens to other children 
and responds to their talk. He hears stories read and sees them acted 
out The time and the place are structured so as to set up small-group 
situations that elicit natunl language. The adults-m-charge lead the 
children tr rough activities that call forth woids and sentences. This 
language-, .tensive environment can be provided in any of the set- 
tings that 3 s and 4"s are in, it does not rely on special educational 
materia's or direct instruction techniques. 

Words, nowever, are not enough. Children at this age need also to 
interact with the physical and logical world. The environment must 
provide opportunities for them to r lanipulate objects and things and 
materials, to see how they fit together, to discover patterns, to observe 
color, size, texture and shape. They need to see the consequences of 
their actionson the world of concrete objects. It is through thiskindof 
activity that the child's basic mental structures are built, the essential 
concepts of mathematics and science ire laid, and the senses are 
trained The child's activity here isnatural, what wewould call play. But 
the canng adult can encourage this play, set it up, and turn it in to an 
opportunity for learning. So can the piesence of other children whr 
talk about what's happening and shew new ways of manipulating the 
materials. And these are not special, expensive materials. They are 
things that have shape, size, color, weight, texture, form, hardness and 
softness They are already in ihe kitchen, out in thedooryard,or in the 
block corner We know that children with a rich experience with 
concrete objects will develop a firmer foundation fo' later thinking 
and learning. 

Other people, while not objects to be manipulated, are nonetheless 
an important part of the young child's environment that he or she 
must intend with. Social interaction is absolutely essential for devel- 
opment, even for cognitive de eiopment. Language patterns, for 
instance, are learned not so much from instating adults as from trying 
out phrases on peers. Math concepts are often crystallized when the 
child has to explain an ordering of objects to another child. And social 
development — the ability to put yourself ( r another person's shoes, 
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to see different poirts of view, to understand your own and others' 
feelings — can only happen through daily practice in situations with 
other people. The caring adult will often structure situations so that 
children interact with each other in pairs, small groups, and large 
groups, then go on to talk with children abou; their behavior. This too 
is essential for optimum growth in the early years 

Finally, we must recognize that our culture has much to teach the 
three and four year old. There are ideas from our literature and our 
classic stories that are intended for the preschooler's mind. There are 
concepts and ways of thinking that we must communicate to young 
peop'e through the stories we tell them and the lives we model 'or 
them and the art that we present to them. A full early educ?iion 
includes these literary and cultural elements, but it does this through 
good books, traditional tales, expressive works of art, and serious 
conversation. The developmental environment must be full of these 
things, and make them a regular part of the day's activities for all young 
Vermonters. In doing this, we must not ignore the culture of Vermont 
itself: the ways and the myths and the beliefs that haveshaped us and 
our society. 

The developmental environ ment that we have described can be set 
up in any of the places that three and four year olds are in. This 
Initiative does not call for children of this age to be moved to places 
that already provide this kind of activity; rather, it seeks to improve the 
environ ments that we already have — to make each home or center or 
school reflective of all these elements. And the environment we 
describe here is not "formal education." It does not require desks or 
textbooks or drills or specialized technical staff. Instead, it relies on 
the natural developmental growth of children and builds on the 
competence of caring adults. With a rich underpinning developed by 
every Vermonter in the preschool years we can look forward to a 
brighter and progressive future. 

Many Vermont communities have already found ways to make this 
developmental environment a reality. In the Northeast Kingdom, a 
"Parent to Parent" project relies on Home Visitors — themselves 
parents — to meet with other parents in their homes to help them 
improve educational opportunities for children. Parents learn new 
ways to do language development, discipline, human relations, and 
contact with the world outside the family. 

In Barre Town, parents and the school have acted in concert to 
make developmental opportunities available to aN children in the 
district. A parent cooperative day care has been set up in the school 
building; an active parents' group has initiated several activity and 
curriculum projects; an earlv education program for children from 3 
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to 5 is funded with federal Chapter 1 funds. 

In several towns in Vermont, the local private child care center has 
worked closely with the school to coordinate children's learningand 
to ensure a continuous and developmental environment Regular 
meetings of the staff of both institutions, and a careful follow through 
with each child, have strengthened the educational experience for 
many young Vermonters 

Even in rural areas, where families with young children are spread 
across the hills and valleys, Vermonters have found ways to improve 
the environment for th ree and fou r year olds, while at the same time 
increasing the competence of the adults who care for them. The 
Caledonia Rural Early Education Project (CREEP), in the area around 
Danville, has helped many parents to become educators in the home, 
beginning with a knowledge of child development and growing into 
success in school. 

School districts can also play a role in the education of three and 
four year olds There a e scores of Early Essential Education and Pre- 
school Compensatory Education Programs all over the state, operated 
by school districts, and in line with the developmental principles 
described above. Some districts such as Wilmington, go further, and 
assign a kindergarten teacher to work part-time with the parents of 
three and four year olds in the community, provide workshops and 
learning material for parents of preschoolers, and plan to enrich the 
arts and science curriculum in the early grades. 

Essential to any work with threes and fours, and fives as well, is a 
careful developmental assessment of ear h child. The science (and the 
am of figuring out each child's progress at this age has become more 
sophisticated during the past decade. Many parents and teachers and 
c hild care workers have learned to use such assessment instruments as 
the DIAL or the Bngance, or have designed assessments based on the 
work of Piaget or Gesell. Regardless of the particular theory or test that 
is used, the concept of developmental assessment is important, for all 
children, not just for those with handicaps. Only through careful 
attention to and understanding of each child's developmental prog- 
ress can the educational program be properly designed. 

At the Union 36 school that serves Corinth and Topsham, the staff 
uses the Gesell screening system with all entering students. They use 
the results as part of their decision on placing the child in school, so 
that each child's development level matches his educational program. 
Parents are involved in the screening and placement process. 

There is no single formula for establishing a developmental envi- 
ronment for all of the three and four year olds in your community. 
There are instead several paths toward this goal, each calling for close 
cooperation between parents, school people, and child care workers. 
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The last section of this Handbook makes some suggestions for organiz- 
ing this cooperation in your community; bui y ou might find it more 
valuable to contact some of the people in the communities described 
above, who have already tackled some of the issues. 




THE ROLE OF PARENTS 

— DeeDee Jameson 

Parents play the most signi.icant role in the development of their 
children. Parents direct their journey — from highly dependent new- 
born babies to autonomous adults, competent to care for themselves 
and responsible to society. Parents are the people who must help a 
child develop a sense of self-worth. They do this by creating a safe and 
supportive environment which fosters trust and respects the child's 
need to feel autonomous, develop initiative, become competent, and 
establish a sense of "this is who I am." 

Parents deserve support in this very important work. During the 
early childhood years, the support comes from family members and 
friends, from caregivers and teachers. Together, they form a commu- 
nity of caring adults. Together, they can pool their energy and other 
resources *o optimize the developmental potential of the children in 
their care. 
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Assuming responsibility for three-and-four-year old children is at 
oncedemandingandvery rewarding. Whatarethethings parentscan 
do? How can they find the community of support they want in order to 
enrich the developmental environment for their children? 

Parents can inform themselves about child development by read- 
ing, taking courses or workshops, and participating in discussion 
groups. They can develop good "noticing" skills and, using their 
knowledge of child development, en'er their child's world. They can 
knowand understand their child's ability levels; be aware of what the 
next step in development will probably be; and be sensitive to their 
child's unique needs and irierests. Parents can use personal and 
community resources to create a learning environment that pronr ^tes 
a sense of self-worth through the achievement of competence in 
appropriate developmental areas. 

During these early years, it is important for parents to reach out to 
other people. They can become involved in already existing programs, 
or they can work to create programs where there is a need to do sc 
Examples of some effective programs are detailed in the foregoing 
section on "Developmental Care for 3 and 4 year olds." 

By participating in such programs, parents can provide their child 
with the peers she or he needs in order to develop social ski'ls and to 
become less egocentric, paving the way for more sophisticated cogni- 
tive skills later on. They can provide the child with opportunities to 
relate to and learn to trust adults other tha"» family membersand close 
friends. They can provide access to learning materials and experiences 
that are often too expensive or too difficult to provide in the home 
setting. Parents can provide themselves with peers, gaining access to 
mutual support and many valuable resources. All of this can, and does, 
happen whereverand whenever child-oriented adultsgathertogether. 

As the family develops, its members grow into ever-expanding 
worlds. The preschooler becomes a school-age child and the family 
moves into a setting where education is more "fixed in time and 
place." Parents must remember that they play the most significant role 
in the development of their child over time. The school, whether 
public or private, is an important resource and support system for 
parents. Trained and experienced professionals are there to help the 
child learn the knowledge and develop the skills which she or he will 
need in order to become an autonomous adult, competent to care for 
self and responsible to society. 

Parents rrv ist not abdicate their responsibility at this point. Remem- 
bering that the school's staff is there to help by contributing their 
expertise, parents can continue their own active role by encouraging 
and supporting the school in its efforts to organize its programs for 
child development. Parents can visit the school, get to know the 
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teachers, volunteer wherever assistance is needed, and attend school 
board meetings. This can be done even before the family makes its 
transition into the schcol system. 
By listening responsively, observing what is happening, sharing 

thoughtsandfeelingsdearly.and lending suppon.parents can help to 
create an environm-nt of trust and cooperation. Rather than the 

separate-but-equal" concept, home and school, p.iren ts and teachers 
can work together to create a reality of mutual respect and coopera- 
tion — a community of caring adults. 

As the child moves into kindergarten and through the primary 
grades, parents should keep in mind that each year in the child's 
development has its own validity. Clearly, an optimal developmental 
environment will prepare a child ror each ensuing year But when 
parents support rather than pressure teachers during these early 
childhood years, the need to "get tne child ready for next year" is 
minimized and the child is more free io learn. 

Parents can support teachers in the following wa"s: 

• Offer ;o work with the children in whatever ways teachers 
request. This ma- mean working in a classroom oiher than your 
child s. It probably will mean negotiating with employers in order to 
have personal time to do this. Itv.il! mean familiarizing yourselves with 
the goals and objectives, the teaching strategies, and the curriculum 
materials. When driving for a field trip, for example, ask, 'Why are we 
taking this trip? How can I prepare myself to make tha trip better for 
the children to whom I am responsible?" 

• Offer to help enrich the learning environment Using community 
resources, parents can make or otherwise add to the learning matenals 
and equipment. They can tap into the community's human resources 
In one Vermont town, for example, a parent arranged for a "musician 
of the week" to visit the children weekly. They learned about different 
instruments and about music. In addition, they learned how sound is 
made as they touched the instruments and felt the vibrations- they 
developed new vocabulary- vibration, resonate, pluck, strum, blow, 
strike, beat, rhythm, melody, harmony; they learned that we can 

read music and that there are symbols other than letters, words, and 
numerals; they developed a new dimension in their appreciation and 
understandmgof countingand measuring; they learned that men and 
women make music both for a living and for pleasure; and they 
learned that they, alore or with others, could not only enjoy, but 
create music. A parent helped this to happen! 

• Be a good ambassador. Let people know about all of the good 
things that are nappening at school. Interpret and clarify what is 
happening when p°ople ask questions or make statements that indi- 
cate that they do not understand. A ne.ghbor who does not under- 
stand might ask, for example, "What good is that kindergarten, any- 
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way? I don't see that the children are learning how to read." Help her 
or him to understand what is happening that will enable each child to 
learn to read when the time is right for her or for him. Help your own 
child by going to her or his teacher, first, if you have your own 
concerns It helps your child feel safe when the adults in her or his 
world respect one another. 

By recognizing the significance of their roles and realizing that 
parenting may be the most important work they will ever do, parents 
will play a very important part in the initiative to improve early child- 
hood education in Vermont 
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STEPS FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 



Early Education will succeed only if al! segments of the community 
take on the initiative as their own Parents, the school board, day-care 
staff, babysitters, school teachers, all must share in the planning and 
responsibility for improving education for the community's children 
from age three to grade three. Early education is the sole province of 
no one of these groups. Though the school district is the fiscal agent 
for any state funds for early education, its receipt of these funds is 
contingent on its sharing responsibility with these other citizens, and 
jointly designing the local early education project. 

It is up to each cc.nmunity to design its own efforts in early educa- 
tion. This Handbook has some suggestions and guidelines that you 
may choose to use as you plan your efforts. 

We suggest five steps in a community's implementation of early 
education: 

• Assess Your Community and School 

• Identify Improvement Projects 

• Gather Resources and Training 

• Implement Projects on Schedule 

• Re-assess Your Progress 



SFLF ASSESSMENT 

How well is vour community doing right now in serving the educa- 
tional needs of children from age three to grade three? How many of 
the components of the Early Ec ^ a ^) ,mt 'ative already exist in some 
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form? A self assessment should find the answers to these questions. 
Using the text of this Handbook, and the checklist in Appendix A, the 
community should find out 

1 Kindergarten 

* Is public kindergarten available to all five year olds in town? 

* What is the nature of the kindergarten? Does it conform to the 
developmental principles described in the Handbook? 

" How are children assessed before coming to kindergarten ? What 
provisions are made for those whose development is delayed or 
accelerated beyond the norm? 

* How does the kindergarten interface with parents, day care 
centers, and others who care for children? How well do pupils 
make the shift from kindergarten to first grade? 

2. The Primary Curriculum: 

* Are the expectations high, and made clear to parents and 
children? 

* Doe r . the teaching focus on essential concepts rather than narrow 
academic skills? 

* Is the child's physical development paid due attention? 

— Language Arts — 

* How strong is the focus on oral language? 

* Is thee evidence of active speaking and listening in the first three 
grades? 

* Do children practice speaking and listening in small peer groups? 
How often? 

* How often do children read for pleasure on thrir own? 

* Do children read and respond to other children's writing? 

* Do children talk together about the things they've read? 

* Does good children's literature abound in every classroom? 
(aside from the textbooks) 

* Are workbooks and ditto papers overused? 

* Do adults work with small groups of readers, talkers, and writers? 
How often? 

— Mathematics — 

* Does the teachmgfocuson the conceptual basis of mathematics? 

* n n the children learn math through the manipulation of con- 
crete objecrc? How often? 

* Is the teacher trained to use these materials to teach the concepts 
of math? 

* Do children classify and measure and put things in order? 
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* Is geometry a major part of the math program? 

* How aoes the teacher assess the children's mastery of math 
concepts? 

* Are child-constructed charts, graphs, and tables clearly in 
evidence? 

Arechildren asked to summarize and explain their manipulations 
and measurements? 

* Do children use the tools of mathematics to solve real-world 
problems? 

— Science — 

* Does the science program build on the child's natural curiosity? 
How? 

Is scienceactr'ity and experimentation a regularand serious part 
of the primary school program? 

* Are the essential concepts o,' science introduced to all children? 

* Do children regularly observe, measure, record, and explain the 
natural and physical environment? 

* Can children draw conclusions about events they observe? 

* Is the science program spelled out, structured, and coordmaled 
from year to year? 

* Are all of the teachers prepared to teach science and interpret its 
principles to young crvluren? 

* Is there ? store of science equipment and materials available and 
regularly used? 

— The Arts — 

* Does each child hav> the opportunity to exp ess ideas through 
painting, drawing, movement, and music? 

* Are children's art products displayed, performed,and reacted to 
by others? 

* How are the arts presented to children in the first three grades? 
Do they attend performances, and analyze classic workb of art? 

* Are the a'ts integrated into other subject areas? How? 

* How often dc children come in contact with working artists and 
museum resources? 

* Is there a planned and structured curriculum in the arts? 

— Social Studies — 

* Does social studies ching focus on the learning of important 
ideas and concepts? 

* Are creative and concrete teaching methods used? 

* Are children exposed to people and ideas from other cultures 
and times? 

* Do children work in small groups? 
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* Can children explain the reasons for their decisions? 

* Are all of the reasoning skills practiced regularly? 

* Are children ask»?d to put themselves in someone else's shoes? 

* Is there i sc'noolwide social studies curriculum that all teachers 
follow? 

* How often are social stupes activities conducted? 
— Health - 

* Are all children presented with information about nuHtion, 
fitness, self-concept, family life, and safety? 

* Do children explore their health-related attitudes and bf liefs? 

* Are the teachers trained to lead discussions on these kinds of 
topics? 

* Are children led to see the consequences of their actions on their 
own health? 

* Do the teachers use every opportunity at hand to teach about 
good health? 

* Do children study and measure and talk about their own bodies? 

3 School Organization 

* Do teachers, parents, and the school leadership .e in having 
high expectations for all children/ 

* Arethe school's expectations based on an understanding of child 
development? 

* Does the school hav? a strong principal who is an instructional 
leader? 

* Has the principal the time nid support she needs to carry out her 
responsibilities? 

* how well are the school's goais and purposes communicated to 
parents and students? 

* Is each teacher adequately supervised and assisted by the 
principal? 

* Is the school orderly, clean, safe, and attractive? 

* Are the school's equipment ind materials adequate for the 
developmental teaching described above? 

* How large and varied is the school's collection of literature for 
you :g students? Do students make exter jive use of it? 

* Are microcomputers used in ways appropriate to primary-graders? 

* Is the school a bright and inviting place? 

* Do trust and enjoyment overhadow fear and boredom? 

* Are caring adults in evidence to help tea:Sers and students? 

* Are children regularly engaged In smail-group work with a 
knowledgeable adulu 

* Does the school adequc\ely train and schedne adult volunteers 
ana aides? 
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* How does the school determin entry and exit from the primary 
curriculum? Is it based on an assessment of each child's 
development? 

* Does the school allow fast learners to move along, and slower 
learne.s to take the time they need? 

* Are there alternative paths through the primary curriculum? 

* What forms of flextime are used by the school? 

4. Developmental Care for Three and Four Year Olds 

* Where are the 3's and 4's during the day? How many are there? 
What proportion are . . . 

— at home with a parent? 

— cared for by a relative? 

— at a neighborhood babysitter? 

— in a day care home? 

— in a day care center? 

— at a school-sponsored progra i» ? 

* What kinds of settings are parents looking tor for their children? 

* How many of the ad u Its who care for them are knowledgeable of 
child development principles? How many are prepared to act as 
educators? 

* In each setting listed above (home, center, babysitter, school) do 
these elements exist: 

— active focus on language development 

— interaction with objects 

— social interaction with peers 

— structured learning situations 

— exposure to arts, beliefs, and culture? 

* What proportion of children are ;n settings that do not meet 
these criteria? 

* Which settings need to be improved? How? 

* What new settings need to be established in the commur.ity? 

* How do the various child-care people, school people, and par- 
ents coordinate and cooperate with one another? 

* Does every three andjour year old have the benefit ot a devel- 
opmental assessment? 




As you can see, a true self-assessment of the community is no easy 
task All of the questions above, plus others that will arise as you do 
your work, need careful attention. Involve as many people as possible 
in finding the answers to these qjestions. Divide the questions up 
among yourselves, and begin to seek the answers. You may find it wise 
to as^gn the same question to two or three different people, and 
instruct them to arrive at their answers independently. 

Most of the questions cannot be answered "yes" or "no". There will 
be degrees of progress on most of them. Using a scale from 1 to 10, as 
proposed in the Appendix, may be a good way to express the extent to 
which each element is in place. Be prepared to entertain varying 
opinions among your group as they answer '*<e questions. 

Your best source of information will be interviews with people in 
the community, which can be done in person or by phone or through 
written surveys. Some information — such as the number and location 
of three and four year olds in town — will require research at the T^wn 
Clerk's office or in the 1980 Census ledgers. Other information — such 
as the nature of the school curriculum or the qualities of the child-care 
setting — can only be gathered by direct observation. 

The Department of Education and several other agencies and 
groups are prepared toassist communities to make this self-assessment. 
We can provide sample survey instruments, model checklists, and 
workshop leaders to help you get started. 

The results of tf* community self-assessment should be summar- 
ized and present 1 to parents, citizens, the school board, and the 
selectmen or city council. Release through newspapers and newslet- 
ters is also a good idea, to help raise community consciousness about 
the education of children from age three to grade three. Let the results 
of the self assessment sink in for a while. Get people to discuss it. See 
that it gets on the agenda of the school board, the Rotary Club, the 
Home Dem Club, the selectmen, and the PTA. Then go on to the next 
:ep. 



Out of the self-assessment should grow the community's needs for 
improvement in early education. The resultant discussions should 
make it evident which needs can most feasibly be met first. 

We suggest you bring forth a list of needs, based on the findings of 
the self-assessment. State the needs in short, simple terms, and limit 
yourself to 10 or a dozen items. Each of these items should be stated as 
an "Improw .nent Project". A typical list of projects might look like 
this: 

"In order to improve the education of children from age three to 
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grade three, the community of East Shoulderblade needs to: 

1. Establish kindergarten as part of the public school opportunity 
for all children. 

2. Train teachers in grades 1-3 to use Cuisenaire Rods and other 
devices in teaching mathematics. 

3. Expand the collection of children's literature in the primary 
library by 300 books. 

4. Revamp the science curriculum in the first three grades. 

5. Shift the focus of health instr uction away from personal hygiene 
and toward healthy attitude development. 

6. Increase the released time of the principal from 1/5 time to 1/2 
time. 

7. Establish a developmental screening for entrance into first 
grade. 

8. Move to a continuous-progress curriculum in reading and math 
in the first three grades. 

9. Begin a series of parent workshops in math and language 
development 

10. Provide tuition for j and 4's to attend the Shoulderblade Center 
Preschool. 

11. Conduct three joint inservice training sessions for staff from the 
school and the preschool. 

12. Organize a regular "moving playgroup" for 3's and 4's in the 
rural North Shoulderblade area of town." 



Once your plan of act'^n has been written down and made widely 
known to parents and the public, it's time to find and collect the 
resources — both fiscal and personal — that you will need to make all 
these improvements. Some of the resources may come earlier and 
easier than the others; you should implement those aspects first. You 
may, for instance, be able *o get a series of math training sessions for 
both teachers and parents from the state's Inservice Institute at little or 
no cost, right away. So you'll choose to implement items #2, #9, and #1 1 
immediately. Other resources, such asa teaching replacement forthe 
principal or tuition payments to the preschool, may take a year or 
more to gather. These items can be scheduled later for implementation. 

Where to find resources? The State Department of Education 
expects to have an Early Education Fund available to cover some o* the 
costs of many of these improvements. Go there with your list of needs 
and seek support. 

Go also to your locai taxpayers. Many Vermont communities sup- 
port early education, including the education of three and four year 
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olds, through tax-supported activities and programs. Federal funds 
available to the local school district from Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 can 
also be used for early education projects. 

Many of the items listed above do not requre money so much as 
they require personal assistance and institutional change. Several of 
the items call for workshop leaders and consultants to work with 
teachers and parents to do training and make changes in the way 
things operate. The State Education Department's Resource Center 
can help you to find the personal resources your community might 
need to accomplish its objectives. There are RAP Agents, Professors 
from the University and the Colleges, day care planners, curriculum 
consultants, and trainers available to you, usually on a cost-sharing 
basis. 

Along these same lines, the Resource Center can put you in touch 
with other Vermont communities which have already been where 
you're headed. Co visit them. See how they've done it. Talk to them 
about their successes and failures. 

Take time to gather resources. Assign the tasks to various members 
of the community, then arrange a session where their findings can be 
shared. Then use the resources. Schedule in the consultants. Make the 
written proposals for funds and put the items in next year's budget 
request. Arrange for the workshops and training sessions. Set up a time 
line, showing when each of your items will be carried out. 



Someune must take responsibility to see that each improvement 
project is actually carried out according to schedule. Do not rely on 
simple agreements and fine plans to carry out action all by themselves. 
Someone must be accountable to "deliver the goods." 

And don't be afraid to move right in to implementation. It's very 
eas\ j put off doing something and just talk about it instead, espe- 
cially in this field. As Hamlet reminds us: 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with ihe pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 

Choose the items to implement, set a schedule, assign responsibil- 
ity, then act! 

Regular meetings to check progress, and regular reports to the 
public, will hel k '<eep your imprcvement-making on track. Communi- 
ties with grants from the state will be required to make regular reports 
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and progress along their time line as a condition of funding 



RE-ASSESS PROGRESS 

After a year or two, it i« wise to again conduct a seif-assessment of 
early education in your community. This will show how far you've 
come, allow you to take some pride in your progress, and encourage 
work for a better future. The same set of questions that formed your 
first self assessment can be the basis for your re-assessment. 

In fact, improvements in early education should bp made continu- 
ously, through a process of regular re-assessment of the community. 
In this way, the Initiative will continue and the education of young 
children will constantly improve. As new research uncovers better 
ways to educate children, and as r^ore resources become available for 
this purpose, Vermonters will 4 \ id further improvements that can be 
made. 



APPENDICES 

A. Self-Assessment Instruments 

B. Compendium of Research Results 

C. Names and Addresses of Projects and Resources 
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APPENDIX A 



COMMUNITY SELF-ASSESSMENT 
CHECKLIST 

I 1 • 3 • 5 | 1 = LITTLE EVIDENCE 

5= MUCH EVIDENCE 

1. Kindergarten: 

1 1 • 3 • 5 | * is public kindergarten available to all five year olds in town? 
Ll_ # _3 # 5 J* What is the nature of the kindergarten? Does it conform to the 

developmental principles described in the Handbook? 
Ll? 3*5)* How are children assessed before coming to kindergarten? What 

provisions are made for those whose development is delayed or 

accelerated beyond the norm? 
[ 1 • 3* 5 |* How does the kindergarten interface with parents, day care 

centers, and others who care for children? How well do pupils 

make the shift from kindergarten to first grade? 

2 The Primary Curriculum. 

* Are the expectations high, and made clear to parents and 
children? 

* Does the teaching focus on essential concepts rather than narrow 
academic skills? 

* Is the child'., K r,ysical development paid due attention? 

— Language Arts — 

* How strong is the focus on oral language? 

* Is there evidence of active speaking and listening in the first three 
grades? 

* Do children practice speaking and listen ing in small peer groups? 
How often? 

* How often do children read for pleasure on their own? 

* Do children read and respond to othc children's writing? 

* Do children talk together about the things they've read? 

* Does good children's literature abound in every classroom? 
(aside from the textbooks) 

* Are workbooks and ditto papers overused? 
' Do adu Its work with small groups of readers, talkers, and writers? 

How often? 

— Mathematics — 

\_ 1 • 3 » 5 ]* Does the teaching focus on the conceptual basis of mathematics? 



| 1 • 3 • 5 
| 1 • 3* b 
| 1 ♦ 3 • 5 



| 1 • 3* 5 
1" 1 • 3 • 5 

| 1#3«5 

1 • 3 • 5 
1 • 3 • 5 
1 • 3* S 
1 • 3 • 5 

| 1 • 3* S 
1 • 3 • 5 
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1 1 • 3 • 5 I 



1 • 3 • 5 



1 • 3# 5 



1 • 3 • 5 



1 • 3* 5 



1 • 3 • 5 



"[•3*5 



1 • 3 • 5 



1«3# 5 



1 • 3# 5 



I 1»3» 5 



1 • 3» 5 



1 • 3* 5 



1#3# 5 



L!*3*5J 

LliL* 5 J 

I 1 • 3 • 5 I 



I T3«5| 

I 1»3» 5 | 
\TH* 5] 

I 1 • 3 • 5 I 



1 • 3 • 5 



Do the children learn math through the manipulation of con- 
crete objects? How often? 

Is the teacher trained to use these materials to teach the concepts 
of math? 

Do childran classify and measure and put things in order? 
Is geometry a major part of the math program? 
How does the teacher assess the children's mastery of math 
concepts? 

Are child-constructed charts, graphs, and tables clearly in 
evidence? 

Are children asked to summarize and explain their manipulations 
and measurements? 

Do children use the tools of mathematics to solve real-world 
problems? 

- Science — 

Does the science program build on the child's natural curiosity? 
How? 

Is science activity and experimentation a regular and serious part 
of the primary school program? 

Are the essential concepts of science introduced to all children? 
Do children regularly observe, measure, record, and explain the 
natural and physical environment? 

Can children draw conclusions about events they observe? 
Is the science program spelled out, structured, and coordinated 
from year to year? 

Are dr c' the teachers prepared to teach science and interpret its 
principles to young children? 

Is there a store of science equipment and materials available and 
regularly used? 

The Arts — 

Does each child have the opportunity to express ideas through 
painting, drawing, movement, and music? 
Are children's art products displayed, performed, and reacted to 
by others? 

How are the arts presented to children in the first three grades? 
Do they attend performances, and analyze classic works of art? 
Are the arts integrated into other subject areas? How? 
How often do children come in contact with working artists and 
museum resources? 

Is there a planned and structured curriculum in the arts? 

— Social Studies — 

Does social studies teaching focus on the learning of important 
ideas and concepts? 
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Ll*3*5 

L 1 ? 3 "* 5 

_1*3*5 
1 ♦ 3* 5 



1*3*5 



J_*3_*5 
1*3*5 



1*3*5 



1*3*5 



1*3*5 



1*3*5 



1*3*5 | 
1*3*5 i 



LLMllJ 

I 1* 3*5 
I 1*3*5 



| 1*3* 5 

UL«_3_*A 

I 1*3*5 



J • 1 # _5J 
1 • 3 • 5 I 



1 1 »3»5 



1V3#5 



Are creative and conoete teaching methods used? 

Are children exposed to people and ideas from other cultures 

and times? 

Do children work in small groups? 

Can children explain the reasons for their decisions? 

Are all of the reasoning skills practiced regularly? 

Are children asked to put themselves in someone else's shoes? 

Is there a schoolwide social studies curriculum that all teachers 

follow? 

How often are social studies activities conducted? 
- Health — 

Are all children presented with information about nutrition, 

fitness, self-concept, family life, and safety? 

Do children explore their health-related attitudes and beliefs? 

Are the teachers trained to lead discussions on these kinds of 

topics? 

Are children led to see the consequences of their actions on their 
own health? 

Do the teachers use every opportunity at hand to teach about 
good health? 

Do children study and measure and talk about their own bodies? 

School Organization 
Do teachers, parents, and the school leadership share in having 
high expectations for all children? 

Are the school's expectations based on an understanding of child 
development? 

Does the school have a strong principal who is an instructional 
leader? 

Has the principal the time and support she needs (o carry out her 
responsibilities? 

How well are the school's goals and purposes communicated to 
parents and students? 

Is each teacher adequately supervised and assisted by the 
principal? 

Is the school orderly, clean, safe, and attractive? 
Are the school's equipment ?nd materials adequate for the 
developmental teaching described above? 
How large and varied is the school's collection of literature for 
young students? Do students make extensive use of it? 
A re microcomputers used in ways appropriate to primary-graders? 
Is the school a bright and inviting place? 
Do trust and enjoyment overshadow fear and boredom? 
Are caring adults in evidence to help teachers and students? 
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LA_f_3fJLJ* Are children regularly engaged in small-group work with a 

knowledgeable adult? 
Ll _• ^ • 5 |* Does the school adequately train and schedule adult volunteers 

and aides? 

| 1 • 3» 5 |* How does the school determine er ry and exit from tl ie primary 
curriculum? Is it based on an assessment of each child's 
development? 

| 1 • 3 » 5 |* Does the school allow fast learner* to move along, and slower 

learners to take the time they need? 
1 1 • 3» 5 |» Are there alternative paths through the primary curriculum? 
| 1 • 3 • 5 J* What forms of flextime are used by the school? 

4. Developmental Care for Three and Fou r Year Olds 
l_J_*JL*AJ* Where are the3's and 4's during the day? How many are there? 
What proportion are . . . 

— at home with a parent? 

— cared for by a relative? 

— at a neighborhood babysitter? 

— in a day care home? 

— in a day care center? 

— at a school-sponsored program? 
1 • 3* 5 * What kinds of settings are parents looking for for their children? 

How many of the adults who care for them are knowledgeable of 
child development principles? How many are prepared to act as 
educaiors? 

_1*A?.5J* In each setting listed above (home, center, babysitter, school) do 
these elements exist: 

— active focus on language development 

— interaction with objects 

— social interaction with peers 

— structured learning situations 

— exposure to arts, beliefs, and culture? 

1 • 3» 5 |» What proportion of children are in settings that do not meet 
these criteria? 

1 • 3 • 5 |* Which settings need to be improved? How? 



1 • 3» 5 ~|» Whnt new settings ne"d to be established in the community? 



1 * 3* 5 j* How do the various child-care people, school people, and par- 
ents coordinate and cooperate with one another? 
| T 3 + 5 1» Does every three and four year old have the benefit of a devel- 
opmental assessment? 
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SCIENCE AND MATH MATERIALS CHECKLIST 



□ Tuning forks 

□ Thermometers 

□ Masses/balances 

□ Compasses 

□ Magnets/iron filings 

□ Picti res of animals/plants 

□ Measuring devices — rulers, 

tapes, cups, trundle wheels, 
measuring cups 

□ Rock and mineral 

samples/fossils 

□ Light sources/elec'ncity 

materials 

□ Wire/batteries/switches 

□ Prisms 

□ Seeds, soil, pots 

□ String, pulleys, wheels, axles> 

gears 

□ Globe 

□ Graph paper 

□ Simple chemicals 

□ Candles 

□ Magnifying lenses/hand 

lenses 

□ Balloons, jars, cans 

□ Microscopes/slides 

□ Rain gauge/barometer 



□ Animal cages 

□ Aquarium 

□ Terranum 

□ Insect nets 

□ Collection containers 

□ Plastic tongs/forceps 

□ "Visible Man" 

□ Cuisennaire Rods 

□ Attribute Blocks 

□ Building Blocks 

□ Shape Blocks 

□ Spring scales 

□ Counting and sorting 

materials, beads, macaroni, 
buttons, etc. 

□ Plastic tubing 

□ Register tape 

□ Microcomputer with LCXjO 

and other software 

□ Science work space 

□ Child-accessible storage 

space 

□ Math games/Science games 

□ Maps 

□ Clay 

□ Litimus paper/pH indicator 

□ Clipboards 
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APPENDIX B 

The Research Background 
for Early Childhood Education 

compiled by 

Charles Rathbone 
Lawrence C. Shelton 

University of Vermont 

INTRODUCTION 



This Appendix provide* a research data base to the Early Childhood 
Initiative proposed by the Vermont State Department of Education. 
There is no single collection of research that informs such an effort. 
The research reported in this paper is gathered from tnree areas of 
study: child developmen*, early childhood education, and research 
on effective school p. actices. We provide a framework that integrates 
diverse research findings into several statements that support a variety 
of options fd an early childhood education initiative in Vermont. Thi* 
statement recognizes the limitations of individual research studies. We 
have chosen not to review individual studies in detail. The literature 
expands daily and the references provide specific documentation for 
anyone seeking this specificity. Rather, we have chosen to describe the 
general conclusions and principles that can be derived from the 
available research and to discuss f heir implications for the develop- 
ment of an early childhood education initiative in Vermont. 

No single research study or group of studies exist which define 
specific preschool experiences linked to high academic achievement 
in the primary grades for all children. (Gage, 1982) Therefore, a frame- 
work that link early childhood experiences to school experiences is 
necessary to show the potential interrelationships of existing research. 
Our attempt is to portray an accumulation of research evidence that 
relates characteristics a,.d settings of young children's growth and 
development to later school success. Such a transcending framework 
permits individual research studies to be placed in relationship to one 
another. This framework allows the overall goals of an early childhood 
initiative to be kept in m:nd while guiding the choice of specific 
elements that arf addressed by available research. Without such a 
framework, the absence of comprehensive research efforts establish- 
ing a cause and effect relationship between experiences in early 
childhood and subsequent academic success would lead to use of 
research findings in a helter skelter fashion 'o support particular points 
of view. 
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FRAMEWORK 



fhe transcending framework that provides the foundation for Ver- 
mont's Early Childhood Initiative may be summarized in three related 
statements. 

Statement 1. Children develop in descnbable, systematic ways. 
Their lives are continuous from one day to the next. Individual chil- 
dren are continuous within themselves, not making artificial separa- 
tions among their parts. Children develop knowledge, attitudes and 
skills through their interactions with the rich worlds that surround 
them. While all children develop in similar ways they are also all 
different. Variability occurs because children have their own unique 
genetic makeups, .ndividual rates of maturation, and experiences. 

Statement 1. Schools are one of the important environments 
through which children move as they develop. Schools, like every 
other environment, h^ve characteristic expectations for and interac- 
tions with children. Different families, communities and schools share 
similaritiesand important differences. Each environment hasdii'ferent 
expectations which children cope with using the .kills and attitudes 
acquired in previous experiences. 

Statement 3. Each environment facilitates children's development 
accordi ng to the congruity between a) the characteristics and needs of 
the children entering it, an b) the expectations and interactions of the 
adults in that environment. Continuity between environments or 
settings through which children pass is an important determinant of 
the children's adjustment to and success in each succeeding setting. 

A graphic representation of the relationship intended in this frame- 
work may be helpful. 

Environment 



> 

Settings 

i Neighborhood , Day Care ! Kinder- I Primary \ Upper ! 

1 and I and i garten i Grades i elementary' 

i Community i Preschool 1 1 i Grades 1 

J ______ | _ 1 _. _ _ 1 1 

j Continuity and Congruence 1 

i ' ! t i i 
— Time ■ __J ^ 

In summary, a child develops through its transactions with an ever 
changing environment. The fit between the child's developmental 
status and the expectations of that environment are important deter- 
minants of the child's adaptation to and use of the opportunities 
embodied in any new setting. 



Fan .ly and 
Home 
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Based on this frame of reference, the Vermont Early Childhood 
Education Initiative has two general goals. The first goal is to make the 
educational environments for young children continuous across time 
and across their parts. The second goal is to make the early childhood 
educational environments congruent with the child's development; 
to provide opportunities children can use and learn from. Sch >ls 
should be made ready for c. Jdren. We can control, design, and 
influence environments, not children. 



With the frame of reference established above, it is possible to 
organize and describe general concl usions from availaole research on 
early childhood development and c xation. 

1. The most ir ^ortan r environment in determining the child's 
academic performu. ,ce and general level of competence in the 
school setting is the home. 

2. Children learn through active experience in their worlds. They 
learn best and what they learn is most generalizeable when 
theirexpenenceis mediateu by language, that is when they are 
provided ways tc verbalize their experience and to have their 
experience described by others, particularly adults (Clarke- 
Stewart & Apfe!,1979). What childi en learn is most useful when 
it is learned and applied in diverse contexts. 

3. Language is the central factor in the child's developing intellec- 
tual skills. Activities emphasizing the development of language 
abilities in the second and third years of life by parents are the 
best predictors of the child's general cognitive developmental 
progress in the preschool years (Carew, 1980). Experiences in 
the preschool years that focus on language use and compre- 
hension are most beneficial to the development of reading 
ability in the early grades. (Chomsky, 1972) 

4. Children who attend preschools perform better academically in 
tne later years than children who do not (Lazarand Darlington, 
1982). Children attending preschool are more likely to meet 
basic school requirements and are less likely to need special 
educational services. 

5. Early chJdhood educational experiences cannot overcome 
either the positive or negative influences of the home. 

6 Early childhood programs benefit all children who participate in 
them, but they do not close the gaps between poor and middle 
class children. Children in each income level who participate do 
better in later years than those who don't. (Coats B. and Napier, 
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7. Children who attend kindergarten do better in first grade and in 
later grades than children from the same communities who do 
not attend kindergarten. In communities where some children 
have the opportunity for specific experience such as kinder- 
garten, children who are not afford?d that opportunity are at a 
disadvantage thereafter, as they progress through the same 
environment (Coats & Napier, 1980). 

8 Full day kindergarten programs are preferred to half-day pro- 
grams by parents, teachers and children. Children who attend 
full day kindergarten programs do better academically in the 
primary grades than children who attend half-day kindergarten 
programs. (Adcock, 1980; School District of The Tomorrow 
River, 1980) 

9. The most effective preschool intervention programs are those 
which involve parents (Honig, 1982). Parental involvement in 
educational settings makes the settings more continuous tor the 
child and therefore makes it possible for the child to adapt to 
the new setting more easily and also increases the reinforce- 
ment of material learned in school at home, by increasing the 
parents' awareness of what the child experiences at school. 

10. The most lasting effects of early childhood education programs 
are found when there is greater communication, continuity and 
coordination between levels. When an early intervention pro- 
gram is coordinated with the home, that progr i has more 
lasting effects. When a first grade curriculum is coordinated 
with the kindergarten curriculum then the longterm effects ot 
attending kindergarten are greater than when there is discon- 
tinuity between the first grade and the kindergarten curricu- 
lum. (Bronfenbrenner, 1979) 

11. Early screening designed to identify potential difficulties or spe- 
cial strengths of individual c lildren is possible. When the results 
of screening are used to design appropriate experiences for 
children, it is possible to prevent deficits from developing into 
major problems and/oi iu dtneiiuidie iheir long term effectb. 
When screening is designed to provide appropriate experi- 
ences, it is possible to provide children opportunities that will 
maximize development of special potentials that they have. The 
provision of appropriate experiences in response to identifica- 
tion of deficitsand strengths results in better coping skills for the 
child, less need for remedial or special educational services in 
the future, fewer behavior and academic problems, and greater 
satisfaction with school. Early intervention costs less than later 
remediation. (Atkinson, 1980) 

12. Programs for which children are not ready have detrimental 
affects, i he research on screening for readiness demonstrates 
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that if one can identify the capabilities tha, are requisite for 
engagement and performance in a particular setting then one 
can identify children who will not perform well in those set- 
tings. When children identified as not bein* r oady for the 
particular environment or program arc placed in that enviror. • 
ment or program the long term effects are lower school 
achievement and more reading problems, grade retention, 
need for special educational services, absenteeism, and dissatis- 
faction with school. (Carle, 1976) 

13. Schools can be organized toserve children with diverse charac- 
teristics better. The literatures on Follow Through (Kennedy, 
1978) and on gifted education indicate clearly that schools can 
change to do a better job of accommodating the specific expe- 
riences and needs of children from different backgrounds and 
in so doing serve all children better. 

14. Teachers who are knowledgeable about the principles of child 
development and who design currl i la accordingly do differ- 
ent things in classrooms than teachers who Jo not and are more 
effective. (Spodek, 1982) 

15. Theattitudesofschoolandeducational professionals are impor- 
tant in determining the effectiveness of educational programs. 
Two specific attitudes that are important are 1) that ail children 
can learn and 2) that a specific teacher can teach any child. 
(Edmonds, 1979) The teacher who recognizes that children vary 
but can be taught effectively by attending to their specific past 
experience and level of competence can teach children 
effectively. 

16. Experience? that help the child to understand social actions, 
social interactions, relationships, emotions, and values in the 
early yea'* make a contribution not only to interpersonal com- 
petence within the classroom but also to academic skill acquisi- 
tion. Programs that focus exclusively on specific skills develop 
specific skills, but not general academic competence. Programs 
that focus on the combination of affective, social and cognitive 
skills are more effective in developing general academic com- 
petence. (Carkhuff, 1982) 

17. In some specific areas, such as math (Ginsberg & Russei., 1981) 
the prerequisite skills for learning within a school setting are 
robust; that is, they are developed from the child's general 
interaction with the normal environment. On these skills, poor 
children and middle class children enter school with the same 
capabilities. Poor children do not enterschool with specific skill 
deficits. The later appearance of performance deficits thus can- 
not be attributed to differences in entering capability but 
instead must be attributed to differences in the later home 
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environment, school or elsewhere. 
18. The evaluations of curncular approaches are not sufficiently 
rigorous :o permit the choice of a most effective approach for 
all conditions of instruction and child backgrounds (Gage, 



The research evidence strongly supports the conclusion that well 
thought out and carefully supported early childhood programs will 
result in important cognitive and social gains for children and that 
these gains can be lasting. Well thought out programs are those that 
incorporate the following features: 

• Attention to the developmental characteristics and variability of 
children. 

• Involvement of parents, teachers, and developmental specialists 
in their design and evaluation. 

• Continuity from level to level, setting to setting 

• Emphasis on language as central to the acquisition and use of 
knowledge. 

Early childhood programs must be designed to identify, respond to 
and accommodate the wide variability among children. All children 
cannot be expected to transact with the same environment in the 
same way. It is necessary therefore, within an education program to 
accommodate the variability among children or to create diffeient 
settings for children with different types of skills. It would be mcon ect 
to assume that the foregoing implies that an educational program 
must have a completely individualized curriculum. No curriculum is 
so specific that it cannot accommodate variability across individuals. It 
is important to identify exceptions. These exceptions are the children 
who cannot cope with the curriculum offered and those children who 
cope with it so quickly that they need to be provided additional 
opportunities to remain motivated and satisfied. With verv few excep- 
tions, the wide range of variability can be accommodated within 
educational settings with appropriate planningand human resources. 

Similarly, communitiesand families exhibit wide variability. Success- 
ful d rly childhood programs must be designed to accommodate the 
values and abilities of each local community. Each community's pro- 
grams must be varied enough to allow maximum congruence and 
continuity for all. 

The responsibility for the fulfillment of the Vermont Early Child- 
hood Education Initiative does not reside wi f h any single agency or 
institution. No agency or institution can control the whole series of 
environments in which young children participate. *:ach agency or 
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institution can participate «n a shared conceotual framework such as 
that outlined here. Each agency or institution can contribute to the 
fulfillment of this initiative by participating in a structure designed to 
assure continuity from one setting to the next and the best possible 
copgiuence between the individual child's abilitie r -.el the opportu- 
nities provided in each setting. 
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APPENDIX C 



NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF PROJECTS 
AND RESOURCES 



Address Specialty 

University ot Vermont Primary Science 
Burlington, VT 05405 

Woodstock Elementary Shared Book 

School Experience 
Woodstock, VT 05091 

54 Killington Avenue Intelligent TV 

Rutland, VT 05701 Viewing 

Vt. Dept. of Education Library/Media 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Vt. Dept. of Education Health 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Vt. Dept. of Education Arts/Gifted and 

Montpelier, VT 05b02 Talented 

Addison Central Practical Practices 

School for Parents 
Vergennes, VT 05491 

Academy School Reading and 

Brattleboro, VT 05301 Writing 

1516 Williston Road Montessori 

So. Burlington, VT 05401 Methods 

Main Street School Environmental 

Montpelier, VT 05602 Studies 

Bennington-Rutland Technology and 

Supervisory Union Social 

Manchester Center, Development 
VT 05255 



Name 

Agne, Russell 
Professor 

Arata-Meyers, Phyllis 
Teacher 

Austin, Patricia 
Parent 

Battey, Jean 
Consultant 

Boerner, Hannelore 
Consultant 

Bnnkmeyer, Donna 
Consultant 

Brook, Robbe 
Teacher 

Brooks, Nancy 
Teacher 

Byrnes, Anne 
Teacher 

Cate, Sandal 
Teacher 

Colgan, Joan 
Teacher 



Davidson, Pat 
Lecturer 

Disorda, Margaret 
RAP Agent 



51 Riverside Street 
Watertown, MA 02172 

Rutland Northeast 

Supervisory Union 
Brandon, VT 05733 



Math and Chiid 
Development 

Parents as Partners 
(K-Adult) 
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Dunn, Ann 

Fightlm Day, Rachel 
Teacher 

Finck, Donald 
Principal 

Fish, Leona 
Consultant 

Grams, Armin 
Professor 

Gray, Susan 
Principal 



Gregg, Daniel 
Consultant 

Green, Sharyl Ann 
RAP Agent 



Grout, Wilsene 
Teacher 

Guyette, Ehse 
Teacher 

Gyra, Frank 
Teacher 

Halo Rotcv/ Harhv 

RAP Agent 



Hardy, Sue 
RAP Agent 

Hastings, Judith 
Teacher 



P.O. Box 214 

St. jchnsbury, VT 05819 

Box 75A 

Charlotte, VT 05445 

Deerfield Valley 

Elementary School 
Wilmington, VT 05363 

Vt Dept. of Education 
Montpeher, VT 05602 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 

Charleston Elementary 

School 
West Charleston, 

VT 05872 

Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

821 Loomis Street 
Burlington, VT 05401 



RFD 2 

Pjtney, VT 05346 

18 Upper Newton St 
St. Albans, VT 05478 

6 Linden Hill 
Woodstock, VT 05091 

"r- -0 s - 

School 
Randolph, VT 05060 



Parent-to-Parent 

Movement and 
Self-Expression 

School Leadership 



Elementary 
Education 

Parents' Role 
in Child 
Development 

Concepts for 
Young Children 



Social Studies 

Seeing Your 
Outdoor Sp^e 
With New Eyes 
Preschooi-Adult 

Math Their Way 
Child As Historian 
The Arts 



Oxbow High School 
Bradford, VT 05033 

RFD 

Brookfield, VT 05036 



to Improved 
Reading & 
Writing at Every 
Level (K-3) 

Film Animation in 
the Classroom 
(Gr. 1-12) 

Health Education 
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Lyndon State College 
Lyndon, VT 05849 

Orchard School 

So. Burlington, VT 05401 

Barre Town 

Elementary School 
Barre, VT 05641 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 

Rutland Northeast ' 

Supervisory Un. 
Brandon, VT 05733 



Early Education 

Microcomputer 
Management 
Skills (K-6) 

Parent 
Organizations 

Human 
Development 

Parents as Partners 
K-Adult 



Hertz, Barry 
Associate Professor 

Hunt, Nancy 
RAP Agent 

James, David 
Principal 

Jameson, DeeDee 
Professor 

Jones, Beverly 
RAP Agent 

Kelley, Colleen 
Teacher 

Kenney, Robert 
Consultant 

Lash, Iris 
Professor 

Leighton, Lynn Debra 
RAP Agent 



Lengel, Jim 
Director 

Lmgelbach, Jenepher 
Parent 

Lvlis. Shayne Inhrnna 
RAP Agent 

McClaskey, Molly 
Teacher 

Mace, Judy 
Teacher 

Mazzuchi, Diana 
RAP Agent 
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Charlotte Central Sch. 
Charlotte, VT 05445 



2835 Clearwaters 
Shelburne, VT 05482 

Grafton elementary 

School 
Grafton, VT 05146 



The Arts 



Parenting the 
Gifted 

Vt. Social History 
& Colonial 
Activities 
(Preschool-Elem.) 



Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Vermont Institute of 

Natural Science 
Woodstock, VT 05091 

* i 

School 
Killington, VT 05751 

Williston Central Sch. 
Williston, VT 05495 

Ferrisburg, VT 05456 

Academy School 
Braitleboro, VT 05301 




Basic Education 

Environmental 
Learning for the 
Future 

\A/ritor'c \\/r\rV c J-»r»r-» 

Practical Practices 
for Parents 

Promoting Good 
HeJth 

Thematic 
Approach to 
Teaching Social 
Studies (K-3) 



Vt. Dept. of Education Math 
Montpelier, VT 05602 



Mekkelsen, Jane 
Teacher 



Meltzer, Dean Bennet 
RAP Agent 

Mercaldo, "Gus" 
Principal 

Miles, Constance S. 
RAP Agent 



Moore, Sue 
Speech Pathologist 

Nichols, Johanna 
Parent 

Nowocienski, Betty 
Teacher 

Oglesby, Claire 
Principal 

Park, Adelle 
Professor 

Petry, Anne 
Professor 

Pinckney, Elaine 
Principal 

Poeton, John 
Consultant 

Pope, Veronica 

Pransky, Judy 
Teacher 



Essex Town School 

District 
Essex, VT 05451 

Randolph Union 

high School 
Randolph, VT 05060 

Shelburne Village Sch. 
Shelburne, VT 05482 

Thayer School 
Burlington, VT 05401 



Morrisville Elementary 

School 
Morrisville, VT 05661 

32 Summer Street 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

RD4 

Shelburne, VT 05482 

Westminster West 

Elementary School 
Westminster, VT 05158 

Vermont College 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Rhode Island College 
Providence, Rl 02908 

Morrisville Elementary 

bchool 
Morrisville, VT 0j661 

Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Cherry Lane Music Co. 
Port Chester, NY 10573 

Caledonia Central 

Supervisory Union 
Danville, VT 05828 



Reading and 
Science 

Energy Education 
Primer 

(Elem.-Adult) 
Piimary Unit 

Teaching Basic 
ills Through 
the Use of 
Famous 
Paintings 
(Pre K-3) 

Language 
Development 

Discipline and 
Learning 

Music and 
Development 

School Leadership 



Extended Day Care 

Science and 
Social Studies 

School Leadership 



Reading 

Sesame Street 

Parents and 
Educafen 
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Rathbone, Charles 
Associate Professor 

Richard, Nancy 
Professor 

Richardson, Bruce 
Superintendent of 
Schools 

Rider, T. Fenn 
Principal 

Robinson, Gerard 
Consultant 

Robison, Jean 
Consultant 

Rood, Michael 
Professor 

Ross, Ann 
Principal 

Schubert, Leda Deirdre 
RAP Agent 

Shelton, Larry 

Associate Professor 

Sherry, Doug 
Teacher 

Shiman, David 
Professor 

Squires, Jim 
Professor 



Stimmel, Cherolyn M. 
RAP Agent 

Tanner, George 
Consultant 



University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 

365 Sand Hill Road 
Peterborough, 
NH 03458 

Orleans Southwest 

Supervisory Union 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

Thayer School 
Burlington, VT 05401 

Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

13 Myrtle Road 
Westfield, MA 01085 

Weybridge Elementary 

School 
Midd^ebury, VT 05753 

Cabot School 
Cabot, VT 05647 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 

Main Street School 
Montpelier, VT05G02 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05405 

Champlain College 
Early Childhood 

Program 
Burlington, VT 05401 

Union Elementary 

School 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 



Curriculum < n nd 
Teaching 

Cycles of 
Development 

Parents as 
Consumers 

Flextirre 

Rural Education 

Elementary 

LOGO 
(Kids and 
Computers) 

Integrated 
Kindergarten 

Oral History in the 
Schools 
(Gr. 5-12) 

Human 
Development 

Environmental 
Studies 

Global Studies 
Head-Stcrt 



Math Their Way 
(Gr. 1-2) 

Science 
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Tarrant, Rebecca 
Chief 

Taub, Herman 

Taylor, Anne 
RAP Agent 

Taylor, John 
Consultant 

Tuttle, Fred 
Superintendent of 
Schools 

Udis, Jonathan 
Principal 

Verman, Howie 
Teacher 

Watson, Frank 
Professor 

Whiting, Alice 
Professor 

Williams, Gen 
Teacher 

Woolfson, Anne 
Professor 



Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT 05602 

Mediax 

Westport, CT 06880 

Oxbow High School 
Bradford, VT 05033 

Vt. Dept. of Education 
Montpelier, VT U5602 

South Burlington 
School District 

South Burlington, 
VT 05401 

Washington Village 

School 
Washington, VT 05675 

Burlington City 

School District 
Burlington, VT 05401 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, VT 05' -05 

Johnson State College 
Johnson, VT 05656 

Mt. Lebanon School 
Lebanon, NH 03766 

St. Michael's College 
Winooski, VT 05404 



Curriculum & 
Instruction 

Assessment of 
Development 

Film Animation in 
the Classroom 
(Gr. 1-12) 

Sex Equity 

Influencing School 
Policy 

Social Skills 

Big Books 

Parents, Kids and 
Computers 

Child 
Development 
and Learning 

Writing 

Parent Advocacy 
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. . June, 1985 

Dear Commissioner Law sen: 

In 1965 the "Great Society" hope was that "No American child should be 
condemned to failure by the accident of birth." And so, Head Start began. 

We have learned a lot in the last twenty years. To be successful, early 
childhood programs must go beyond mere recognition of the importance of the 
family. Parents need to be acknowledged as keen observers of their children, 
welcomed as frequent participants in their child's program, and encouraged to 
be forceful advocates for their child's education. Children develop at 
different rates but all proceed through corn-ton stages. Good programs heed 
this principle and are not characterized as either a speeded up kindergarten 
or s ily a play period. Sound program planning requires attention to aU 
aspects of the child's development and to the importance of involving the 
family in program decisions. 

Still, we fall short oc the Great Society vision. Early childhood 
programs cannot accommodate the demand, and poverty is increasing among the 
young. Early detection of medical problems and special needs is all too 
rare. The opportunity to change lives is missed. 

The mothers, fathers and child advocates on this task force have 
deliberated long and hard. In the folic ing pages we present our ideas about 
gece early childhood programs and quality teaching. We have grappled wLth the 
political and fiscal realities. Now, we have another chance. Our children's 
future can exceed our hopes, if we but persist. 
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FOREWORD 



In May 1984 the Office of Executive Planning presented a report 
to the Board of Education that identified early childhood 
education as a critical educational issue . The report reviewed 
major recent resaarch which shows that participation in effective 
early childhood education programs lays a foundation for later 
learning, improves student achievement and reduces the need for 
remediation in the later school years. The report also discussed 
the status of early childhood education in the Commonwealth and 
urged the Board and the Department to examine the issues in this 
area . 

With the Board's support. Commissioner Lawson convened a task 
force to examine early childhood education issues and to develop 
policy recommendations for the Board of Education by June 1985. 
Members were selected to represent a range of perspectives and 
included administrators, practitioners, policy makers, 
academicians, researchers, parents, and representative? from 
stu. agencies and advocacy groups. 

To launch the task force, the Commissioner invited members and 
guests to an Early Childhood Education Conference funded by the 
Northeast Regional Exchange. Highlights of the conference were a 
keynote address by Dr. Bertha Campbell, Chief of Early Childhood 
Development in the New York State Department of Education, 
Commissioner Lawson 1 s charge to the task force and an overview of 
early childhood education activities in the Department by a panel 
of department staff. An agenda outlining the day's activities is 
included in the Appendix on page i. 

The statewide task force met monthly from October 1984 to May 
1985. Much of the substantive work of the group was accomplished 
in three subcommittees: programming for children and families, 
staff development, and implementation. After deliberating for 
several months, each sub-committee drafted a preliminary report 
which was submitted to the larger group for review. The 
committee reports were examined and revised several times before 
being incorporated into this final document. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Socio-economic Changes 

One of the most influential forces shaping the demand for early 
childhood education programs is the growing number of working 
mothers. Currently, nearly half of all women with children under 
six are in the labor force. By 1990 this figure is expected to 
increase to 60 percent. The fastest growing group of working 
mothers have children under the age of three. According to the 
National Center for Education Statistics, the number of three-and 
four-year old children enrolled in formal early childhood 
education programs increased between 1970 and 1982 from 21 
percent to 36 percent. The number is expected to rise markedly 
during the next decade. 

In addition, the number of single parents is on the rise. In 
1981, 12.6 million children lived in a one-parent family. Within 
the next decade it is estimated that half cf all children in the 
United States will spend a significant part of their lives in a 
single parent faraily. Clearly, single parents with young 
children will need assistance in providing programs and services 
for ther.r children. 

In 1983 one-fifth of all American children under the aqe of three 
were living in families with incomes below the poverty line. By 
1984 this figure had risen to one- "^urth. Research has shown 
that these children are most* likel/ ro be deprived of positive • 
developmental experiences and are ..lost at risk cf failing tc 
achieve their full potentials. 

Research Findings 

Reports of the findings of several carefully controlled 
longitudinal studies have documented specific significant long- 
term benefits of early childhood education to children, their 
families and society (e.g. Weikart, Changed Lives , 1984; Pierson, 
A School-Based Program f rom Infancy to Kindergarten for Children 
and Their Parents, 1984). Moreover, parent education and 
involvement were found tc be vital components of effective early 
childhood education programs. Perhaps the most compelling 
finding was that good early education programs virtually 
guarantee a child's future success and reduce tu * need for more? 
costly services later on. 

Educational Reform Movement 

Across the country early childhood education has surfaced as a 
major element of educational reform. In Massachusetts proposed 
legislation would provide funding to school districts Tor early 
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childhood education demonstration projects. Additionally, the 
State Board of Education has included early childhood education 
in its six educational reform priorities. 



Problem Areas in Massachusetts 



While the importance of early childhood education has been 
generally acknowledged, several major problem areas need to be 
addressed in the Commonwealth. 

1. There is a lack of adequate funding for c-arly childhood 
programs and services which leads to disparities in 
educational opportunity. 

2. There is a scarcity of early childhood development 
programs and services for young children and their 
f ami lies. 

3. Early childhood programming is taking place under a 
variety of auspices causing a fragmentation of services. 

4. The lack of uniform program standards results in 
inconsistent program quality. 

5. While Department of Education certification requirements 
exist for teachers of young children with special needs 
(3-7 years old), no Department of Education 
certification exists for other groups of children below 
the kindergarten level. 

6. Low salaries make it difficult to attract and retain 
qualified personnel. 
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WORK OF THE TASK FORCE 



Three major premises guided the ta^k force during its 
deliberations:. 

1. Programs and services should be developmentally 
oriented. 

2. Families should be involved in decisions affecting their 
children and play integral roles in programs and services. 

3. All children and their families should have equal access 
and equal opportunity to participate in early childhood 
programs and services. 

Based on these premises the task force agreed upon the following 
definition: 

Early childhood covers the critical learning period from birth 
through age eight years. Early childhood education describes 
developmentally oriented programs and services designed to meet 
the physical, social, emotional and cognitive needs of children 
in this age range. Such programs emphasize family involvement 
and offer a variety of learning experiences and services to 
ensure that children have an equal opportunity to develop their 
potentials. 

Major Goals 

The task force has established the following six goals for early 
"•hildhood educat ion : 

1. Guarantee the right of equal access and equal opportunity to 
early childhood learning and development programs for all 
children and their families in the Commonwealth. 

2. Ensure interagency coordination of policies regarding 
all early childhood programs and services in the 
Commonwealth. 

3. Ensure coordination of programs and utilization of 
resources within the Department of Education for 
children birth through age eight. 

4 . Foster collaboration between day care and ear ly 
childhood programs in public and private schools. 

5. Develop professional qualifications for all early 
childhood personnel which include training to work with 
families . 

6. Include early childhood personnel in the professional 
and salary structures of public school teachers. 
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To achieve these goals, the task force recommends the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Early Childhood Education within the 
Department of Education. The major function of the Bureau wou^d 
be to ensure implementation of Board of Education policy 
regarding early childhood education throughout the Commonweal -h 
ensure coordination within the Departme : of Education and foster 
interagency coordination. The Bureau would allocate its 
resources according to the following priorities: 



Priorities fcr Age Groupings * 

1 • Birth to age three 

Raise public awareness about the critical importance of 
learning and development during the first three years of 
life and the importance of good parenting. 

Collect information about early learning and parenting 
and disseminate information through media, Child 

Care Resource and Referral Centers, school systems, non- 
profit coujnunity agencies and public forums. 

2 • Three through five year olds 

(Top priority for new bureau in terms of funding and 
program development). 

Provide quality early learning and development programs 
for children and their families by: 

Developing and disseminating program standards and 
criteria which foster parent and community 
part Lei pat ion; 

Funding programs that meet established program standards 
and criteria; 

Instituting training programs for early childhood 
personnel to prepare them for teaching young children 
and working with families. 



♦Developmental stage rather than chronological age is a 
preferable criterion for grouping children. However, in this 
report age is used to approximate the developmental stages. 
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3 . Five through eight ye^r olds 



Provide technical assistance in early childhood 
education to school districts to develop: 

initiatives to foster a greater public 
understanding of the needs of children and their 
families in the early childhood years; 

continuity between early education programs and 
primary education programs; 

an emphasis on developmental educational practices 
such as those found in the the Massachusetts 
Department of Education's Kindergarten Curriculum 
Resource Guide . 

Encourage smaller class sizes for kindergarten through 
third grade. 

Encourage school systems to engage in partnerships with 
community agencies and parent groups to support and 
implement development ally oropnate before and after 
school child care program. 



While this model provides a framework for statewide initiatives 
for the full spectrum of the early childhood years, it is the 
second category, programs for three to five year olds, that is 
the top priority and the focus for the rest of this report. 

On the following pages are Msted recommendations that the Task 
Force has developed in three ^reas: programming for children and 
families, staff development, and implementation. 
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Programming Committee Recommendations 



1. Establish standards for quality early learning and 
development programs. These programs would: 

a. Have appropriately trained and credent laled 
personnel ; 

b. Have an administrative staff sufficient to 
supervise and administer a quality program; 

c. Have Equal Employment Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action hiring practices; 

d. Have teacher to child ratios that are at least as 
stringent as the present Office for Children 
regulat ions ; 

e. Consider different learning styles and 
developmental needs ; 

f. Encourage responsible and cooperative behavior by 
f os ter ing ; 

- a positive self-image 

- trust in other children and adults 

- independence 

- friendships 

g. Foster a family centered approach to include parent 
education and involvement; 

h. Have a physical environment appropriate for the age 
group being served and space available for parents; 

i. Provide for free expression of cultural diversity; 
j. Allow sufficient time for evaluation and problem 

solving; 

k. Actively involve fathers in their children's 
educat ion . 

2. Evaluate pmqrams according to professional and program 
standards. Evaluation information would be available to 
consumers through the department's regional education 
centers and through groups such as Child Care Resource 
and Referral Centers. 

3. Develop models for full-day programs and encourage 
school systems to begin planning for full-day 
programming. Provide school systems with information 
that documents families' needs for such programming, 

4. Develop services for families in public early childhood 
programs that reduce their stress, provide for increased 
school-parent communication, and incorporate parents' 
skills into school programs . 
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Work with local school systems to develop community 
partnerships. These would include: 

a. Advocacy groups to ensure program compliance and to 
provide support for parents, children, families, 
teachers of young children, and providers for young 
children and their families; 

b. Agreements with employers to release parents during 
working hours to attend school meetings; 

c . Agreements with school commi t tees to encourage 
flexible use of school buildings for before and 
after school programs . 

Institute appropriate heaxth maintenance procedures. 

a. Require medical examinations and appropriate 
vaccinations for children entering a public early 
chi ldhood school program? 

b. Review health records annually; 

c. Require audiological and vision tests at 
appropriate intervals; 

d. Develop a "sick child" policy with Department of 
Public Health and other appropriate groups. 
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Staff Development Committee Recommendations 



1. Develop in consultation with the Office for Children 
certification requirements for early childhood teaching 
staff which lead to a career ladder. Course work and 
supervised experience following National Association for 
the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) quidelines would 
be required. (Appendix, page iij. 

2. Review existing certification standards for teachers of 
young children and expand standards to include teachers 
of three-and four-year ol^s. 

3. Ensure that programs to train teachers of young children 
provided by Massachusetts public and private colleges 
and universities are consistent with state certification 
requirements. 

4. Ensure that teachers transferring from upper grades to 
early childhood levels are retrained in early childhood 
education and development prior to assuming their new 
positions. 

5. Require consistent qualifications for teaching staff in 
early childhood programs regardless of program length or 
format. 

6. Include in elementary principal certif i jation required 
competencies that address child development and family 
issues . 

7. Provide opportunities for all early childhood teachers 
and other personnel working with y^ung children to 
participate in ongoing inservice training. 
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Implementat ion Committee Recommendations 



Phase I 

During Phase I the Bureau ' would : 

Establish a Bureau of Early Childhood Education in the State 
Department of Education. The overall goal of this Bureau 
would be to ensure equal access and equal opportunity to 
early childhood programs and services for all children and 
their families in the Commonwealth. This Bureau would have 
central office and regional staff . 



1. Develop standards for early childhood education programs 
in coordination with the Office for Children. Based on 
these standards, school committees would review and 
approve programs in each school district. 

2 . Implement two kinds of needs assessments . 

The first needs assessment, carried out by the Bureau of 
Early Childhood Education, would gather pertinent 
statewide demographic data to establish the dimensions 
of program needs. Developing and implementing this 
needs assessment would be the Bureau's first priority. 

The second needs assessment, carried out by each school 
committee under the direction of the Bureau of Early 
Childhood Education, would gather information at the 
local level. This information would be used to tailor 
programs to meet the needs of young children and their 
families and to strengthen the community's ability to 
care for its children. Local need^ assessments should 
be developed and implemented with the assistance of 
parents, local day care providers, representation from 
the Office for Children, nursery school staff and other 
interested community members. 

3. Establish a cooperative working relationship with the 
Child Care Resource and Referral Centers recently 
established as part of the Governor's Day Care 
Partnership Project. These centers advise parents of 
educational opportunities available for young children. 
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Phase II 



During Phase II the Bureau would: 

1. Provide technical assistance to earl" childhood programs 
through the Department's six regional offices. These 
efforts should be coordinated with other agencies and 
groups that serve young children. 

2. Develop guidelines and procedures to distribute grant 
monies for the development of model programs and the 
dissemination of existing programs . 

Phase III 

During Phase III the Bureau would: 

1. Identify funding sources and develop a mechanism for 
equitable distribution for further expansion of early 
childhood programs . 

2. Provide technical assistance to school committees in 
developing comprehensive school plans which span early 
childhood education through grade twelve. 

3. Report to the Board of Education on the status of early 
childhood education A r Massachusetts, emerging trends 
and anticipated funding needs. 
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Recommended Policy Statement 

Since early childhood experiences lay a foundation 
for learning and determine a child's later success 
in school, it is the responsibility of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education to make early 
childhood learning and development programs 
available to all children and their families 
regardless of race, ethnic background, gender, 
religion, place of residence or handicap. Learning 
activities should be appropriate to the develop- 
mental characteristics of young children, and 
programs and services should meet standards 
developed by the Board. All programs and services 
which serve the educational needs of young children 
and their families should be coordinated through 
formal interagency structures. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Adopt a policy which ensures equal access and equal 
opportunity to early childhood programs and services 
for young children and their families in the Common- 
wealth . 

2. Establish a Bureau of Early Childhood Education in txhe 
Department of Education to coordinate the Department's 
early childhood services and programs. 

3. Establish state standards for quality early learning 
and development programs. 

4. Expand existing Massachusetts teacher certification 
standards to include teachers of three- and four- year 
olds . 

5. In consultation with the Office for Children develop 
certification requirements for teachers of young 
children which reflect a career ladder and promote 
professional growth , 

6. Foster coordination with other agencies and groups 
that serve young children. 
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Conclusion 



The Early Childhood Education Task Force has concluded that there 
is a clear need to make high quality programming in early childhood 
education available to all children in the Commonwealth. Research 
shows that these programs not only give a child a good start but 
also determine a child's future success in school and life. Thus, 
the Task For~e believes that early childhood education is integral 
to a sound educational system. However, leadership is needed from 
the Board of Education to ensure that quality early childhood 
programs and services aro avaixable for all young children and 
their families. For these reasons, the committee recomrends that 
the Boara give strong consideration tc the adoption of the proposed 
goals, recommendations and policy statement contained in this 
report . 
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APPENDIX 



9:30 - 10:00 Registration - Coffee and Danish 

1 0:0-' - 10:30 Greetings and Charge to the Task Force 
Commissioner John H. Lawson 

Overview of the Day and Introductions 

Virginia Crocker 
Principal Planner 

10:30 - 11:15 Keynote Speaker 

Dr. Bertha Campbell, Chief 
Bureau vjf Child Development and Parent 
Educat ion 

New York State Hepartment of Education 
Questions 

.1:15 - 12:00 Panel of Department Staff 

Vivian Jngersoll, Director 
Office of Executive Planning 

John Kearney, Director 
Office of Regional Services 

Earner, Case 

Associate Commissioner 
Curriculum and Instruction 

Roger Brown 

Associate Commissioner 
Special Education 

'"an Schuman, Director 
antral Massachusetts Regional 
Education Center 

Questions 
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12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 



1:00 - 2:00 Small Group Discussions* 

o What are the key issues? 
o What are the priorities 0 

2:00 - 2:45 Brief Group Reports 

2:H5 - 3:30 Next Steps 



Co-cha i rpersons 

Dr. Charles Sla er, Superintendent 
Brookline Public Schools 



Dr. Geneva Woodruff, Director 
Project Opt lmus/Outreach and 
Project Pact 

*Group Faci 1 l tators 

Roger Brown V 
Associate Commissioner 
Curriculum and Instruction 



Rosalie Norman, Director 

Early Childhood Education Project 

Special Education 



Marilyn Pedalino 

Principal Planner n M , 
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Carole Thomson 
Program Director 
Curriculum and Instruction 



Early Childhood Education Career Ladder 



The following describes a career ladder which enables early 
childhood personnel to advance professionally. At all levels 
teachers are expected to have training in child development, to 
be able to work with families and to be competent m the skills 
required for the proceeding level. Within an early childhood 
program, the teacher-child ratio should approximate the National 
Association f:>r the Education of Young Children guidelines 
outlined below. This ratio usually necessitates having more than 
one adult in the classroom. 

Level 1; Early Childhood Teacher Assistant 

Pre-prof essional who imolements program 
activities under the direct supervision of the 
professional staff . 

Requirements : 

High school graduate or equivalent and 
participation in an approved profess lonal 
development progr?m. 

Level 2: Early Childhood Associate Teacher 

Professional who can implement program activities 
for a group of children under the supervision of 
a certified early childhood teacher and who: 

-establishes and maintains a safe, healthy, 

learning environment ; 
-enhances physical, intellectual, social and 

emotional development of children; 
-establishes a positive relationship wi'th 

families 

-ensures a well-run, purposeful urogram 

responsive to child and family needs; 
-par t icipa tes in ongoing inservice training. 

Requ i remen ts : 

Associate Degree in Early Childhood 
Education/Child Development 

Level 3: Early Childhood Teacher 

Professional who develops and implements an age 
appropriate program for a group of children and 
who : 
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- implements development ally appropriate 
curriculum for young children; 

- keeps children's records based on classroom 
observations, assessment findings and learning 
objectives; 

- schedules and conducts periodic conferences 
with family members; 

- establishes with staff a team approach; 

- involves parents and members of the community 
in the program; 

- understands cultural and family diversity and 
its implications; 

- is prepared to work in settings that include 
atypical children; 

- :*eeps abreast of early childhood research and 
innovative programs. 

Requirements : 

Baccalaureate degree in Early Childhood 
Education/ Chi Id Development 

Level a- Early Childhood Specialist 

Professional who: 

- supervises and coordinates training of staff 
and volunteers; 

- designs and coordinates implementation of staff 
development activities; 

- coordinates implementation of developmentally 
appropriate curr iculum; 

- serves as program administrator. 

Requircmen ; : 

Baccalaureate degree in Early Childhood 
Education/Child Development and at le^st three 
years of full-time teaching experience with young 
children and/or a graduate degree in ECE/CD 

Note: Each program should have at least one 
qualified Early Childhood Specialist who, in 
small programs, may also be director or master 
teacher. Larger programs should have more than 
one Early Childhood Specialist. 

Source: Accreditation Criteria and Procedures of the 

National Academy of Early Chj ldhood Programs , 
National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1984 
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Pr ogramming Committee 



Chairperson : 

Howard Baker 
Director 

Lemberg Children's Center 

Members : 

Sandra Butzel 

Social Policy Coordinator 

League of Women Voters 

Irma Debruyn 
School Psychologist 
Norwood Public Schools 

Diane Hagan 
Program Specialist 
Office for Children 

Donna Hartlage 

Governor's Office for Educational Affairs 

Rosalie Jam^s 
Community Aide 

Massachusetts Migrant Education Program 

Miriam Kronish 
Elementary Pr incipal 
Needham PuDlic Schools 

Rosalie Norman 

Director-, Early Childhood Special Education Project 
Department of Education 

Donald Pierson, Director 

Center for Field Services and Studies 

University of Lowell 

Former BEEP Director 

Frances Posley 
Head Teacher 

Holyoke/Chicopee Headstart Program 

Jack Shonkoff, M.D. 

Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 

University of Massachusetts Medical School 

Geneva Woodruff 
Di rector 

Project Opt imus/Out reach and Project Pact 
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Staff Development Commi t tee 



Co-Chairpersons : 

Sherdena Cofield 

Parent Representative 

Director of Continuing Education 

Boston University School of Social Work 

Sondra Langer 

Associate Professor 

Lesley College Graduate School 

Members : 

Ellie Blute 

Parent Coordinator - Chapter I 
Somerville Public Schools 

Beverly Brown 

Special Education Administrator 
Sutton Public Schools 

Meg Barden Cline 
NAEYC Board Member 

Lecturer, University of Massachusetts 

Louise Corbin 
Associate Professor 
Roxbury Community College 

Virginia Crocker 
Principal Planner 
Department of Education 

Rene'e Davis 

Child Development Specialist 

Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
Sara Kelley 

Child Development Program Director 
University of Massachusetts 

Dorothy Molnar 
Early Childhood Specialist 
Department of Education 
Northwest Regional Center 
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Implementation Committee 



Chairperson : 

Charles Slater 
Superintendent 
Brookline Public Schools 

Members ; 

Sheri Adlin 
Project Director 

Governor's Day Care Partnership Project 

Wendy Chaiken 
Volunteer Coordinator 
Princeton Public Schools 

Shoshanah Garshick 

Massachusetts Association of School Committees 
Chairperson, Raynham School Committee 

Vivian Ingersoll 

Director, Office of Executive Planning 
Department of Education 

Edgar Klugman 

Coordinator of Administrators Programs 
Wh.elock College 

Barbara Krysiak 

Director, Bureau of School Programs 
Department of Education 

Thonas Miller 

Coordinator, Preschool Services 
Perkins School for the Blind 

Barbara Murphy 
Di rec:or 

South Shore Day Care 

Kathleen Murphy 

Early Childhood Head Teacher 

Massachusetts Migrant Education Program 

Leah Nazarian 
President 

Early Intervention Consortium 
Joan Parker 

Team Leader , Cur riculum and Instruction 
Department of Education 
Northeast Regional Center 




Kathryn Sommers 
Day Care Specialist 

Massachusetts League of Woman Voters 
Carole Thomson 

Program Director, Curriculum and Instruction 
Department ot Education 

Deborah Tynes 

Senior Program Analyst 

Department of Social Services 



Report Writing Committee 



Howard Baker 
Sandra Butzel 
Virginia Crocker 
Vivian Ingersoll 
Sonars Lctnger 
Rosalie Norman 
Carole Thomson 
Charles Slater 
Geneva Woodruff 



Department *of Education Resource Staff 



Roger Brown 

Associate Commissioner 
Division of Special Education 

James Case 

Associate Commissioner 

Division of Curriculum and Instruction 

Roselyn Frank 

Coordinator 

Gifted and Talented 

John Kearney 
Di rector 

Office for Regional Services 

Joan Schuman 
Di rector 

Central Massachusetts Regional Education Center 
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THE NORTHEAST REGIONAL EXCHANGE , INC. 



The Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc. (NEREX), a private not-for- 
profit corporation, is a service agency that promotes educational 
equity and improvement. NEREX coordinates resources and sharing 
of information among the seven states of the northeast based on 
an established set of stute and regional priorities. Through 
NEREX, states are able to expand their available resource base 
and work through regional sharing efforts toward program 
improvement . 



Board of Directo rs 

Connecticut: Gerald N. Tirozzi 

David G. Carter 

Maine: Robert E. Boose 

Robert Goettel 

Massachusetts: John H. Lawson 

Kevin T. Andrews 

New Hampshire: Robert L. Brunelie, Chair 

Eleanor T. Milliken 

New York State: Gordon M. .Ambach 

Anne L. Bondy, Vice-Chair 
Sandra Feldman 

Rhode Island: Troy. Earhart 

Ann Prosser 

Vermont: Stephen S. Kaagan 

Sylvia Kelley 

J. Lynn Griesemer, Executive Director 



The development of this publication was supported in part by the 
Northeast Regional Exchange, inc. Ine funds were available to 
NEREX through a grant from the National Institute for Education, 
U.S. Department of Education (NIE G-82-0017). The opinions 
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Preschool: It Does Make a Difference 



differ 



Over the past fifteen 
years, enrollment in 
preschool programs 
has more than dou- 
bted: today 36 percent 
of America's three- and four-year-olds 
go to school. We send them off for a 
mix of reasons: to allow parents to 
work or to save their sanity, to prepare 
children for kindergarten or to pro- 
vide them with playmates. In the past 
there was little evidence that pre- 
school attendance -vould make much 
difference in the long run. But 
itty the research has begun to tell 
a new, and very encouraging, story. 

Why the change? Compared to 
studies reported ten to twenty years 
ago, research published in the 1980s 
looks more broadly, and more imag- 
inatively, at the ways preschooling 
might improve cnildren's prospects. 
And some of the new work is longi- 
tudinal — it follows the same children 
through elementary school, and in 
one study, even into adulthood. 



INSIDE 

An Interview with Jeanne Cball 
Teachers* E 'f** c 'Plrihm 
Can Computers Cheat? 



What Are the Effects of 
Preschool? 

For the last two decades, research 
on preschooling has focused primar- 
ily on poor children. Beginning in the 
1960s, most studies evaluated the 
success of early education programs 
designed to interrupt the cycle of 
poverty and future in school. Scores 
on IQ tests and other standardized 
tests, because they were known to 
predict academic success, assumed ? 
central place in evaluations of pre- 
schools. Results of these studies, 
including a major evaluation of H .ad 
Scan conducted by the Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation in 1969, were 
fairly consistent: preschooling 
boosted test scores, but only tempo- 
rarily; unless schools built on and 
protected these gains with special 
planning for kindergarteners and first 
graders, preschool graduates tested 
about the same as their controls — 
children who were like them in other 
ways but had not been to preschool 
— within a few years. 

Despite this discouraging evidence, 
a number of educators followed pi o- 
gnun graduates through elementary 
school and even into high school, in 
1982 Irving Lazar and Richard Ds-- 
lington reported on a long- term 
follow-up of eleven experimental 
preschool programs serving poor, 
mostly minority children. And David 



Weikart and his colleagues continued 
to follow 58 graduates of the Perry 
Preschool in Ypsilanti, Michigan, who 
by 1984 had passed their nineteenth 
birthdays. These and other recent 
studies prove that a. good preschool 
can make a long-term difference. 



Children who have 
attended preschool 
repeat fewer grades and 
land in special educatio n 
classes less often. 



The difference is to be found, most 
often, not in standardized test scores 
but in children's ability to meet their 
teachers' expectations arid to avoid 
being labeled failures. In study after 
study, children who have attended 
preschool repeat fewer grades and 
iand in special education classes less 
often than their peers The figures 
from two of the largest studies. Lazar 
and Darlington's Lasting Effects of 
Early Education and the New York 
State Department of Education s 
evaluation of an experimental pre- 
kindergarten program involving over 
6000 tnree- and four-year-olds, 
remind us how many poor and 
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rrinonty children experience aca- 
demic failure. Lazar and Darlington 
founc that 44 percent of the children 
without preschool education either 
repeated a grade or spent time in spe- 
cial classes; for preschool graduates 
the figure was only 25 percent. Com- 
parable statistics for the New York 
State evaluation were 26 percent and 
18 percent. Alumni of t-.r Perry Pre 
school which admitted only four-year- 
olds who scored between 60 and 90 
on IQ tests, were likely to flounder 
academically: Weikart reports that the 
Ypsilanti schools classified 15 percent 
of them as mentally retarded. But 
they did far better than their control 
group, whom 35 percent were 
labeled retarded. 

It would be hard to overestimate 
the human costs of failure in school, 
the pain to the student of each special 
class placement, each notice of non- 
promotion. If preschool education 
could spare one child in six — or one 
in twelve — such heartbreak and 



humiliation, it would more than justify 
its costs. 



It would be hard to over- 
estimate the human 
costs of failure in school. 



But some programs accomplish 
more than this. The Perry Preschool 
alumni negotiated adolescence con- 
siderably more successfully than their 
controls: they were arrested less otten 
and bore fewer illegitimate children: 
more of then: completed high school 
or passed the GED, and more went on 
for postsecondary education; they 
worked more and depended less on 
weifere. Weikart and his colleagues 
call their report Changed Lives. They 
do not exaggerate. 



Why Does Preschool Have 
These Effects' 

if the advantage of preschool grad- 
uates on most achievement tests dis- 
appears in a few years, whv is it that 
chiidren who have attended pre- 
school are held back or referred to 
special classes less often than other 
poor children* The information we 
have supports several lines of 
speculation. 

Children who have been to pre- 
school outscore controls on IQ tests 
in kindergarten and first grade. Even 
if scores decline through the school 
years — and for many poor children 
they do — the presence of one near- 
normal figure at the top of the per- 
manent record probably protects 
some borderline children from being 
labeled failures. We know that infor- 
mation about past performance does 
shape teachers' expectations for their 
pupils 

But preschools do more than raise 
expectations by boosting test scores 



leamiiigatHbmer: 



Realizing the importance of early education, mar*y par- 
ents of young children feci they ought to try to offer at 
home the same sort of teaching chiidren get at school. 
They fed guilty about the hours given to preparing meals, 
washing dishes, and (biding laundry, and they worry that 
they spend too little ume guiding their children's learning. 

A new British study of four-year-old girls by Barbara 
Tizard and Martin Hughes, Young Children Learning 
( Harvard University Press, 1985 ), may ease their minds, 
for it shows how much children benefit from just bouncing 
questions and ideas off their parents and how well the 
learning opportunities of the home complement those of 
the school. 

In preschool, Tizard and Hughes find, teachers ask a 
great many questions and chiidren ask relatively few. At 
home, by contrast, children demand to know why roofs 
slope, whv babies shouldn't drink orange squash, how 
Father Christmas can recognize their house, and whether 
tail children grow up sooner than short ones Sometimes 
parents just show a friendly interest as a child puzzles out 
a problem aloud. On other occasions th~y manage to follow 
the four-year-olds labvnnthine reasoning and help him 
or her to make sense of the world Here, lor example. Rosv s 
mother explains about paying people lor services 
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Rosy Whv do vou have money if vou have if people clean 
vour windows' 

Mother. Well, the window-cleaner needs monev, doesn t he* 
Rosy Whv> 

Mother To bev cJothes for his children and food for them to 
cat. 

Rosv Well, sometimes wmdow-cleaners don't have children 
Mother Quite often thev do 

Rosv And something on his own to eat, and *:>r curtains' 
Mother And for paving his gas hills and electricity hill And 
for paving Jor his petrol for his car Ail rx>rts of things vou have 
to pav tor, vou see You have to earn m:>nev somehow, and he 
earns it bv cleaning other people s wtnJows jnd big shop win- 
dows and things 

Rosv A. id then the person who got the monev gives it to people 

The mothers Tizard and Hughes observed do not seem to 
have *?y specific teaching agenda. By following where 
their children lead, they create space for questions and 
foi a richly varieu use of language 

Tizard and Hughes dispute the widelv held belief that 
low income parents offer their children little intellectual 
stimulation On the contrarv, these researchers finupoor 
mothers, like their middle-class counterparts, talk/ng to 
their pi -schoolers and answering an apparently endless 
stream of questions 



temporarily Lazar and Darl.ngcon 

•found that even when they compared 
* iildren who had the same IQ at age 
six, preschool graduates failed less \ 
often than controls. It is possible that | 
! preschool attendance influences j 
children's attitudes rnd behavior in I 
, school more than it irf;uences their 
' test scores. Information from the 
| Brookline Early Education Project 
( BEEP ) supports this hypothesis. BEEP 
offered parent education, periodic 
developmental screening, and pre- 
j schooling to all children born in 
i Brookline, Massachusetts ( and some 
; from nearby Boston), between the 
j spring of 19^3 and the foil of 19^4. In 
the follow-up study, armed observers 
went into tecond-grade classroom* 
j and collected information on chil- 
j dren's social behavior, urc of time, and 
"mastery skills'* — tast completion, 
problem-soivrng strategies, concen- j 
tration. BEEP graduates performed 1 
significantly better than controls on | 
all measures of mastery and worked 
more successfully wit'* classmates. 1 
1 Similarly, Ypsilanti primary school 
teachers reported that Perry Pre 

Cchcol graduates behaved better than j 
neir controls and showed more aca- I 
1 demic motivation and potential. Per- 
haps in consequence, school staff 
treated the Perry alumni differently 
when they fell into academic diffi- 
I culty. They got mo*, remedial and 
j support services; their controls were 
more often heid back a grade, classi- 
fied as mentally retarded, or referred 
I to special cl _ rs. 

Preschool programs also have 
effects on parents. Lazar and Darl ing- 
ton found that mothers of preschool 
! graduates, unlike mothers of the con- 
1 trol group, expected more of their 
children occupat»o^ajly than the 
■ children expected of themselves; 
their children's school performance 
also satisfied them more. Wh BEEP 
students were in second ^rad'., their 
mothers contacted teachers at op: 
their children's academic progress 
three times as often as other mothers 
did— evm though fewer of the BEEP 
children had problems m school. 
BEEP mothers praised the project tor 
making them more confident about 
■iscussing their children wiu 



professionals A youngster involve* 1 
rrcent in a preschool program can ' 
impi ovr educational prospects j 
throughout the family Craig Ramey 
reports that by the time children in 
his Carolina Abecedarian Protect 
entered kindergarten mothers of 
preschoolers were more Lkely to be 
employed and had more vears of 
schooling than mothers of controls. 

If childre- show interest ;n school, 
if hey behave themselves and work i 
successfully with other youngsters, if 1 
their parents contact the teacher from ■ 
time to time and convey both concern ! 
for academic progress and confidence 
in their child'* abiliiy, then the chil- 
dren will progress more satisfactorily 
even if they score no better on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Schools are complex social environ- 
ments as well as places for academic 
learning. 




Schools are complex 
social environments as 
well as places for aca- 
demic learning. 



Who Benefits? 

Research on early education has 
focused primarily on poor children, 
but recently two well-designed sr 
les have reported on work with a 
wider range of families. Ijoth these 
studies found that more affluent chil- 
dren benefit in much the same way as 
their poo* schoolmates. In the Caro- 
lina Abecedarian Project middle-class 
four-vear-olds showed sizable gain* in 
IQ; middle-class BEEr graduates, wnc*\ 
they reached second grade, were less 
likely than controls to read below 
grade level or to show problems with 
competency skills. 

These findings are a little surprising: 
middle-class families normally hope 
preschool will help their children 
leam to play with peers and get used 
to I ile in a group; they worry less about 
acquiring academic advantages ~^ut 
middle-clays children fail roo It s 



heanemng to think that a vear of earl v 
education can help shaky ones to 
navigate the first years of school. 

Summing Up 

It is important to emphasize that the 
cue for preschooling does not rest 
ei itirely on the results of sr.ial I exper- 
imental pro^.ams, although these 
have provided us with the longest 
follow-up and thus the most finely 
delineated portrait of the ways a good 
oreschooi program can change ado- 
lescent and adult I ives. The New York 
State experimental prekindcrgarten 
program served more than 6000 
three- and four-year-olds, David 
Irvine's evaluation of that program 
showed that participation had saved 
one child in twelve from being held 
back a gr ide or placed in a special 
class. And the few Head Start evalua- 
tions than have examined retention 
and special class placement are 
equally encourar ng. 

No one wants children tc tail. If 
preschooling becomes available co all 
thousands of youngsters who would 
otherwise repeat a grade or require 
a special placement will meet their 
teachers' ex t , jctations - proceed 
ti. ough school alongside others of 
thei age. The benefits will come to 
nch children as well as poor ones and 
will be felt in every sort of family 

For Further Reading 
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#ack Of Although the number of services fur young children, ages 

three through fivj, has grown in the past quarter century, such 
services are still far from comprehensive or universal. With 
'rO|*rai11S more women working outside the home and more children 

growing up in single-parent households, the need for afford- 
able, convenient, high quality child care has far outstripped 
the supply. Even Mead Star?, which many of our witnesses 
described as a "wonderful program," serves only 18 percent of 
children who are eligible for the services. 51 

Most states now offer kindergarten education. Funding 
and implementation levels, however, are cten minimal, result- 
ing in kindergarten programs which are available to many 
children for less than a school year. Mississippi, the last state 
to pass enabling legislation, is now h the process of imple- 
menting programs. The Director of the Association of 
Developmental Organizations of Mississippi pointed out to us, 
however, that even though the Education Reform Act of 1982 



SOURCE: Barriers to Excellence: Our C hildr en 
at Risk . Boston, MA: The National 
Coalition of Advocates for Students, 1985. 
Pages 58-61. 
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calls for kindergarten, 'the feeling among Ihe legislators and 
many of the educators is that theie will nevefbe (fully imple- 
mented) kindergartens, because it is felt that Black parents 
are just looking for another Head Start program.' 52 In New 
Hampshire, kindergartens are left to loca! option and au not 
requited 

The benefits o' early childhood education, kindergarten, 
and preschool piograms, both to individuals and to*the society 
as a whole, are increasingly well-known An educational con- 
sultant testifying at our Michigan hearing reported the results 
of the Perry Preschool Project, a longitudinal Mudy conducted 
by the High/Scope Foundation: 

An economic analysis of our data today has shown that for 
every $1,000 invested in a year of preschool education, at 
least $4,000 is returned tc society. . . (m) reduced costs for 
education and legal processing for delinquent behavior, an 
increased lifetime earnings for participants; still other future 
returns remain to he calculated. 

Specifically, this study followed a group of 123 poor Black 
children who had participated in preschool programs and 
compared them, at age 19, to a grujp of children from the 
same background who wtre not enrolled m Preschool educa- 
tion. Among the salient findings were the following. 

•Sixty-seven percent of the preschool group were high school 
graduates compared with 49 percent of the cjm.ol group. 

■Fitiy-nine percent were employed, compared with 32 percent 
of the others. 

• Thirtv-nro percent of the preschool group had ever been 
arres»ed or detained, compared with 5 1 percent of the others. 

•The teenage pregnancy rate was less than haK as great foi the 
preschool group. 

•On a test of functional competence, 61 percent of ihe pre- 
school group sored at or above the average, compared to 38 
percent of ihe others A <} 
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While this speaker provided mostly data from the High/Scope 
Research, she also noted that. The major finding across 
(early childhood) studies is tnat early childhood education 
reduced the need for special education placement and reten- 
tion in grade.** 53 

After some contradictory research, the evidence from the 
first 19 years ot Head Start points to the particular value of early 
childhood education tor children from low-income back- 
grounds. 54 By attending to the health, learn ng and social needs 
of every child, carefully diagnosing individual strengths and 
weaknesses, and involving parents in a variety of roles. If ead 
Start programs have been successful in improving cognitive and 
social development. The Head Start research has also been 
helpful in highlighting specific elements of early childhood 
education which made the most difference. As a childrare 
advocate in New York pointed out. 

The most positive t zsutts come from situations where parents 
are an integral part, materials are age-appropriate: staff is 
trained appropriately: culture and community are incorpor- 
ated into the curriculum: and the staff /student ratio allows for 
a great deal of individual attention. Without those factors, the 
results may not be the same. 55 

Studies have also shown that children of diverse popula- 
tions benefit from integrated experiences at an early age. In 
terms of the 'integration of handicapped and non-handicapped 
students, strong evidence supports the fact that three to five 
year old children engage well with one another, regardless of 
LSe severity ol handicap. Moreover, such integration enhances 
!he social and intellectual envelopment of both handicapped 
and on handicapped children. 56 

Benefits also accrue to children who experience educa- 
tion in racially integrated sellings. A seven-year study on the 
effectiveness of school desegregation produced by Vanderbilt 
University has shown that when desegregation begins in the 
earliest grades, achievement scores of minority students 
increase significantly and achievement gains are likely to be 
maximized. The study also revealed that achievement levels of 

young White children did not go down. 57 Again, such research 
O a suggests that the benefits of earj^hildhood education extend 

ERIC W into students later years 
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From Preschool o 
Kindergarten 

Cooperation among teachers m Baltimore 
County, Maryland has helped children 
make the transition between preschool and 
kindergarten. To aid children making t;:a 
change, preschool teachers fill out a four- 
page Early Childhood Transition Form to 
give to the child's new kindergarten teacher 

The form includes evaluations of each 
chkfs sooal. language, motor, and physi- 
cal development, as well as a description 
of the preschool program. In addition, 
teachers note any health problems and de- 
scribe how well children cnn handle art ma- 
terials. Parents must see and sign all forms 
before they are released. 

For furtf .or information and copies of tne 
form, contact Or. Phyllis Riggieman. Balti- 
more County Public Schools, Towson. MO 
2\2Q< 
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PRESCHOOL BENEFITS ' OVERWHELMING, ' HOUSE PANEL TOLD 

WASHINGTON, June 12 kZTjUSA) w, „ i 

programs "won'/ml^ „ n) Hl « n quality preschool 

m , ? cheap," witnesses told a House 
Education and Labor subcommittee today, but research h.« 
shown the long term benefits to be "overw^l mf ng!" 

Tne increase in the number of children 1 1 vlna in 
poverty ls a sign tnat th- b-n<|m> ^iCcnoo ln 

SSJiSr" "S/r?^ PO ° r ChildrSn ' -Lawrence 
FnunSi?? Hi 9 r /Scope Educational Research 

who na^icinl? 9 al Studies h * v * ^own that children 

wno participate in preschool are better intellectuals 
prepared for later grades, enroll less in specif " 
clZ 1*1 edU " tlon ' dr °P o«t of school P and 

commit fewer delinquent or criminal acts, he safS. 

in th* Snit e i* n lnCredible ^owth" of preschool prograns 
in th* past 15 years, enrollments fo.- poor children have 
not increased much, he said. Although the Head Star£ 

p P r r ^r r a a :s C c°:n t5 sa:r ly ,3 '?° 0 ^ £ pr~S ool 

«du ??« f ? AS mUCh as *2S,000 per child in later 
edu tional costs, criminal justice expenses and s 

-far above the 5-to-l ratio preschool experts 
recommend A good preschool program is "comprehensive - 
Blank said, noting "a child can't learn if he is or 

StarTand ot^r"^ d *«• support though Head 

Start and other programs, a "two-tier*d system of 

wearthrLr'n^ 10 ""' 1 1 b * Created < »»th children of 

Chf dren Pa I!? tS r'T" 9 qUalltY P ro ^ ams poor 
cniidren le-ft out, she said. 
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NORTH CAROLINA EYES PRE— K I NDERGARTEN PILOTS 

RALEIGH, N.C., June 6 (EDUSA) — Motivated by the 
"pressing needs" o-f working parents and latch-key 
children, a North Carolina study committee appointed by 
the state Dept. o-f Public Instruction has recommended 
that pilot programs be initiated providing pre- 
Kindergarten services and day-care in public schools. 

Among the statistics supporting the need -for child- 
enrichment services is the -fact that 65 percent o-f the 
mothers o-f the state's nearly hal -f-mi 1 1 i on three- and 
-four-year-olds work — but the parents o-f nearly 60,000 o-f 
these ch^dr'en cannot a-f-fcrd adequate day care. The 
report said a -family income o-f "about *20,000" was the 
minimum to provide quality day care services, although 
the state's median -family income is less than that. 

The report pointed to several areas o-f concern; 
projected higher numbers o-f pre-school-age children by 
1990, a substantial number o-f child abuse and neglect 
incidences, the growing number o-f latch-key children and 
the increase in dropouts and youth crine. The committee 
called -for early education curricula which were "child- 
centered, emphasizing learning through exploration and 
designed to promote social, emotional and cognitive 
growth. " 

Stat* Supt. Craig Phillips said thi report supports 
his belie-f the public schools must take responsibility 
earlier in a child's li-fe. "Verv young children may -find 
their -future inside the -four walls o-f a school," he said. 
Phillips will present the report, wh\ch calls -for pilot 
day-care programs in the states eight education regions, 
to the state board o-f education this -fall. 
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ILLINOIS BOARD SEEKS FULL-DAY KINDERGARTEN 

e*** S £ RIN G FIELD ' 111., May 15 (EDUSA) — The Illinois 
for 1 J?I7 V * ducation has v °ted unanimously to work 
lSLiS ? i?" tha ^ would squire school districts by 
! fl ° ° ++er * ull -d*v kindergarten prtjrams for all 

vear'ord s a S d / Ull " d H Y pr * SCh ° o1 P^Qram! .or those four- 
year-olds determined to be academically "at-risk » 

srhnni H- b ? ard * WantS ls ^ isil ^^ that will encourage 
school districts to provide full-day kindergarten for all 

bv'th:"; fr **" thBn r6 *» ir * them 9 to provide t 

™ !°i lowin 0 However, children would not be 

Required to attend kindergarten or special preki noergarten 
programs under the legislation the board seeks. Ou^of 
n 6 ri tite + s l »°° 4 ^^ricts, 17 currently offer all-day 
kindergartens while 775 offer half-day kindergartens Y 

„ ki ? Supt * Ted Sanders said a state board 
publication, "Tnere is convincing evidence o+ the 
academic benefits of early childhood education, 
particularly for those children determined to be 
academically at risk. There is also convincing evidence 
o* the academic benefits of full-day kindergarten 
programs." He added that the vote represents the board's 
commitment to early childhood education. 

The board's amended 1986 budget includes S3. 1 

"U-risk^youngirers? °' PrBSCh ° 01 W *~ 

fnnm l n action ' the boar d approved recommendations 

from a state task force on Hispanic dropout students 
including establishing a u,-form definition of dropout 
and recruiting and educating more Hispanic counselors 
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CALIFORNIA DISTRICT REQUIRES KINDERGARTEN TEST 

SAUGUS, Calif.. April 11 (EDUSA) — Starting next 
yea~. the Saugus Union Elementary School District will 
begin requiring kindergarten pupils to do well on a test 
of basic skills be-fore being promoted to -first grade. 

The district, aoout 30 miles north of Los Angeles, 
is the first in California to adopt an achievement 
standard -for promotion o-f 5-year— old pupils -from 
kindergarten, according to the state Dept. o-f Education. 

Supt. James Foster said the 60-item test, developed 
primarily by the district's kindergarten teachers, covers 
reading, arithmetic, social studies and language. 

The questions deal with ability to count to 30. 
write numerals 1 through 10, recognize letters of the 
alphabet, put a -familiar story into proper sequence, 
identify consonants, sounds and shapes o-f triangle and 
squares and other skills. 

Foster said no overall passing score has been 
devisee, but that individual scores will be compared with 
the average results o-f all pupils tested to determine 
whether promotion is warranted. 

Because kindergarten is not mandatory in Cal i -forma, 
the district cannot require pupils to be held back in 
kindergarten l-f parents insist on promotion and their 
children rneet age requirements, Foster said. 

But most parents are " increasi .igly sophi sti cated" 
and are aware that if their children are not prepared for 
first grade, it might be better for them to repeat 
kindergarten, he said- 
Foster said the district feels pupils stand a much 
greater chance of success in school if they have the 
skills to do well in the next highest grade, which 
enhances thei r own conf i denct* and sel f esteem. 

He said no parents have objected to the new policy, 
which , he noted, is an extension of the district's long- 
standing practice of competency testing in numerous 
subject areas at all grade levels. 

About i>00 pupils at eight elementary schools in the 
district will be tested in the first ^ound. 
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Effects of Early Childhood 
Education Programs 
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he concept of starting 
children's schooling earlier 
has attracte increased at- 
tention during the past few 
years, and proposed legislation to 
that end has in fact been introduced 
(unsuccessfully) in the Congress. 

Some of the nation's leading 
educational statesmen and several 

lucation associations— NAESP 
among them — have suggested that 
early education would have a 
lastingly beneficial impact on 
children's subsequent performance 
in the classroom and contribute to 
the spread of educational excel- 
lence. 

Moreover, educational considera- 
tions aside, there is an ever-increas- 
ing need for the care of young 
children of working parents. 
Testimony before congressional 
committees indicated that more 
than half of all women with young 
children hold down jobs, and that 
from two to four million such 
youngsters are left unattended for 
long periods each day. 

Spurred by the social problems 
inherent in the pervu. .veness of 
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such "latchkey* children, and by 
the presumed benefits of exposing 
them early to a sound learning 
environment, the number of chil- 
dren who were attending school at 
ages three and four tripled between 
1965 and 1080. 

Nonetheless ^^e has been 
considerable uncertainty about 
what the long-term effects of 
preschool learning really are. 
Research based primarily on 
Projects Head Start and Follow 
Through seemed to indicate that 
the impact on academic achieve- 
ment and intelligence fades out 
after children leave the programs. 

More recent research, however, 
including that of the Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies (reported 
by Lazar and Darlington, and 
highlighted below), offers strong 
evidence that quality preschool 
programs do in fact make a signifi- 
cant and lasting difference, particu- 
larly in terms of lowered rates of 
retention and a reduced need for 
special services. The research 
further suggests that the impact of 
early childhood programs may be 
"rippling" or oblique in nature: that 
is. instead of affecting academic 
performance directly, early child- 
hood education experiences may 




have such other complementary 
outcomes as increased love of 
learning, improved classroom 
behavior, and the generation of 
stronger support in the family for 
the attainment of educational 
goals. 

Thus it could be said that the 
most immediately apparent impact 
documented by the Consortium 
and others (including tLe Perry 
Preschool Project and the Early 
Training Project highlighted below) 
comes in the form of cost benefits 
to school districts and to the 
community ^ large. 

Any conclusions must be tem- 
pered, however, by the nature of the 
available evidence. The focus of 
almost all of the research into the 
long-term effects of early education 
programs has been on disadvan- 
taged children, or children at risk 
of failure. Further, most of the 
research available has been con- 
ducted on well-funded, high quality 
programs that may or may not be 
representative of programs that 
could be implemented by the public 
school system. 

Moreover, the measures of effec- 
tiveness are limited — in part 
because measures for preschool 
children may themselves be of 
questionable validity, and in part 
because we may be evaluating 
inappropriate outcomes. 

Summing up. although current 
research indicates support for the 
proposition that early childhood 
education has beneficial long-term 
effects, increased research clearly 
is needed. 
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ISchweinhart 
L. J., and Weikart D. 
Young Children Grow 
Up: The Effects ojthe Perry 
Preschool Program on 
Youths Through Age 15. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan: The 
High/Scope Press, 1980. 
1 10 pages, ED 204 426. 

The Perry Preschool Project was 
initiated more than 20 years ago to 
see if a preschool program could act 
as the vehicle for altering the 
course of school failure that disad- 
vantaged children seemed destined 
to experience. Researchers 
Schweinhart and Weikart 
hypothesized that providing chil- 
dren with a cognitively enriched 
and stimulating preschool environ- 
ment as their first encounter with 
schooling outside the home would 
help them develop a sense of 
commitment and preparedness 
that would positively affect their 
subsequent school experience, 

Schweinhart and Weikart shared 
with many other educators a keen 
interest tn the long-term implica- 
tions of such a program. Amazingly 
for longitudinal researc h . they have 
hten able to keep in contact with 
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96 percent of their original pool of 
subjects! 

In their 1980 report, 
Schweinhart and Weikart noted 
that the " Perry Preschool Program 
was found to have a significant and 
enduring positive impact on the 
scholastic performance, experi- 
ence, and commitment of the 
children it served. Children who 
attended preschool were also less 
likely to engage in anti-social 
behavior in the classroom or the 
larger community." 

The project, which was in opera- 
tion for 5 years, involved 129 black 
children from Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
All these children were from 
economically disadvantaged homes 
and had IQs of between 70 and 85 
at entrance. The children were 
randomly divided into an experi- 
mental group (N = 58) and a control 
group (N = 65) maintaining a 
balance of sex and socioeconomic 
status between the two, The experi- 
mental group attended Perry 
Preschool for 1 2- 1/2 hours per week 
r or 30 weeks (either one or two 
years). In addition, home visits 
occurred weekly, lasting about 90 
minutes. The teacher/child ratio 
was i :5 and 1 :6, the curriculum 
was increasingly influenced by 
Piagetian theory, and the children 
were involved in the planning of 
many of their own activities. 

Although disappointment was 
expressed by some that an initial 
1 2-point IQ gain by the experimen- 
tal group over the control group 
had disappeared by second grade. 
Schweinhart and Weikart em- 
phasize many other ways in which 
the experimental group "stayed 
ahead or the controls throughout 
their school careers. The 1984 
report points out that "by the time 
they reached age 19, 67 percent of 
the youngsters who attended 
preschoo! graduated from high 
school while 47 percent of the 
nonpreschoolers graduated." 

Additionally, the findings show 
that at age 19, 58 percent of the 
former preschoolers were working 
compared to 32 percent of the 
control group. Only 17 percent Oi" 
those who had attended preschool 
were receiving welfare (on their 
own) as opposed to 37 percent of 
the control group. There were far 



fewer teenage pregnancies and 
reported arrests among s ose who 
had gone to preschool vei s those 
who had not. 

In essence, the significance of the 
preschool experience was not 
necessarily to be found in endur- 
ingiy elevated IQ scores but rather 
in the fact that the disadvantaged 
children who were exposed to it 
were less likely to be kept back in 
school and were leus likely to be 
placed in special education classes, 
throughout their elementarv and 
middle school careers. Teacners 
consistently reported that the 
children with preschool experience 
behaved better in the classroom 
and appeared more interested and 
curious than their counterparts. 

Finally, the parents of the chil- 
dren who attended preschool 
indicated greater satisfaction with 
their children's elementary and 
secondary performance than did 
control parents. Further, through- 
out the years the children them- 
selves have acted as if they place a 
higher value on learning than their 
peers who did not have the opportu- 
nity to share their preschool experi- 
ence. 

2 Consortium 
for Longitudinal 
Studies. Lasting 
Effects after Preschool. 
Final report. 1978. And 
Persistence of Preschool 
Effects: Status. Stress and 
Coping Skills. Final report. 
1981. Washington. D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 

Many of the preschool programs 
provided for low income children in 
the eerly 1960s were based on the 
belief that early intervention would 
contribute to their intellectual and 
social growth. By the early 1970s, 
however, many criticr were ques- 
tioning whether such programs 
were exerting anything more than 
a temporary impact. 

In 1975. partially in response to 
this controversy, the Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies was 
formed. Jhe Consortium was 
composed of pecole who had 
independently co tducted research 
on th£ efficacy of early childhood 
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programs in the early 1960s, 
together with some independent 
researchers. Included in it were 
researchers who had participated 
in the Perry Preschool and Early 

^Training projects highlighted in 

flPhis review. 

The original researchers agreed 
to send the raw data from their 
studies to a common data bank, 
and also to launch follow-up proce- 
dures with as many subjects as 
could be found from the original 
studies. Two follow-up studies were 
conducted — one in 1976 and one 
in 1980. In 1976. the Consortium 
was able to find 2.008 children 
from 11 projects— a median recov- 
ery rate of 74 percent. Four years 
later, 1 , 104 participants from eight 
projects were located and provided 
follow-up data — a median recovery 
rate of 79 percent. 

In studying these children, 
members of the Consortium de- 
cided to collect five kinds of follow- 
up information — the results of 
individual IQ tests, data from 
school records, scores on standar- 
dized achievement tests, interviews 
with parents, and interviews with 
the children themselves. Analyses 

•compared the findings for control 
bhildren with those for children 
who had participated in preschools. 
These results were then pooled and 
analyzed statistically. 

In this exercise the Consortium 
was seeking answers to such 
questions as these: Does participa- 
tion in preschool programs affect 
children's IQ, achievement, and 
success in school? Does such 
participation affect their goals and 
their attitudes toward themselves 
and toward school? Does this early 
participation in education affect 
the pursuance of further education, 
and the kinds of jobs the particip- 
ants ultimately *et? 

The Consortium found that 
children who participated in 
preschool programs: 

□ increased their IQ scores signific- 
antly, an effect that was main- 
tained for three to four years 

□ did better on achievement tests 
I in reading through the third 

grade and better in math tests 
through the fifth grade 
were less likely to be placed in 
I special education classes, an 



effect maintained through the 
twelfth grade 

□ were more likely to be promoted 
with their class 

□ were more likely to earn a high 
school diploma 

□ had higher occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations 

In addition to such findings as 
these, the Consortium reported 
that indirect effects of the preschool 
programs included a heightening 
of parents' aspirations for their 
children and greater motivation on 
the children's part. The Consor- 
tium noted that in attempting to 
analyze the characteristics of 
effective preschool programs, it 
encountered difficulty in disen- 
tangling the various factors in- 
volved and felt that that future 
research would advisedly examine 
the following characteristics: 

□ The earliness with which "early** 
intervention is begun 

□ Services provided to the parents 
as well as to the child 

a Frequency of home visits 

□ Involvement of the parents in the 
instruction of the child 

□ Teacher-to-children ratios 

3 Woodruff, Bobby 
J. Two Tennessee 
Studies of Kinder- 
garten Relationships to 
Grade Retention and Basic 
Skills Achievement: A 
Comparison of Grade 
Retention and of Basic 
Skills Test Scores of Pupils 
Who Did and Who Did Not 
Attend Kindergarten. 
Charleston. West Virginia, 
and Nashville, Tennessee: 
Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory and Tennessee 
State Department of Edu- 
cation. 1980. 21 pages. ED 
204 368. 

Bobby J. Woodniff s report of two 
Tennessee studies focused on two 
kinds of information: First, 
whether scores on the Tennessee 
Basic Skills Test of eighth-grade 
students who attended kindergar- 
ten in 1971-72 differed from the 
scores of those who had not at- 
tended kindergarten: and second, 
whether the incidence of grade 



retention (or non-promotion) of 
students who attended kindergar- 
ten differed from that of students 
with no kindergarten experience. 

With regard to the Tennessee 
test, in an examination of the 
scores of 64.000 eighth-grade 
students (66 percent of whom had 
attended kindergarten), those for 
children who had attended kinder- 
garten stood out clearly. Woodruff 
concluded that the test results 
indicate that kindergarten atten- 
dance has a significantly beneficial 
long-term inpact on academic 
performance. This study is seen as 
being especially meaningful in that 
it included such a large number of 
subjects —all of Tennessee's eighth- 
grade pupils, representing all 
socioeconomic levels — and such a 
wide range of kindergarten experi- 
ences. 

W regard to retention, an 
ar ^isofa sample of nearly 6,000 
students in fifth through eighth 
grade revealed that the incidence of 
retention was considerably less for 
students with kindergarten back- 
ground than for students without 
it. The study of retention supports 
similar findings elsewhere. In 
economic terms, the cost of the 
differential retention is estimated 
to be nearly $2.5 million annually 
in Tennessee. 

4Beller f E.IL 
The Philadelphia 
Study: The Impact 
of Preschool on Intellectual 
and Socioemotioual De- 
velopment, " In The Consor- 
tium for Longitudinal 
Studies. As the Twig Is 
Bent... Lasting Effects of 
Preschool Programs. Hills- 
dale. New Jersey : Lawrence 
Erlbaum Associates, Pub- 
lishers. 1983. (This book 
contains an excellent de- 
scription of all the projects 
cited in these pages.) 

The Philadelphia Study, de- 
scribed by Beller. examined 
whether the length of attendancp at 
preschool affected the intellectual 
and socio-emotional development 
of economically disadvantaged 
children. The study involved 163 
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children drawn in 1963 from four 
public schools located in an urban 
slum area of North Philadelphia, 
The children formed three groups, 
one having two years of preschool 
rience (nursery school and 
indergarten), one having one year 
of preschool experience (kindergar- 
ten), and one with no preschool 
experience. The children's progress 
was followed through the end of the 
fourth grade and then taken up 
again six years later, in the tenth 
grade, as part of the Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies follow-up, 

In evaluating the effect of length 
of preschool experience, the resear- 
chers used a range of tests dealing 
not only with in teUectuaJ function- 
ing (aptitudes, achievment, at- 
titudes, and motivation) but with 
social, motivational, and emotional 
functioning as well, Tiiey also 
examined the interaction effects of 
length of preschool with the vari- 
ables of sex and family background 
(single parent, both parents work- 
ing, etc). 

While acknowledging that asses- 
sing long-term benefits of preschool 
experience is a complex undertak- 
ing, the report cited some distinctly 
Nositive findings. It noted, for 
Example, that as measured by the 
Stanford-Binet and Goodenough 
IQ test, and assessed annually from 
preschool to the fourth grade, 
intellectual aptitude was signific- 
antly affected by earlier entry into 
preschool. Many other positive 
effects of preschool experience were 



found in other areas, including 
retention in grade, attitude toward 
sex roles and family roles, achieve- 
ment and endurance, motivation, 
ego development, and ego function 
in adolescence. 

Because of the complexity of its 
findings, this study offers some 
important lessons for evaluating 
the long-term effects of preschool. 
Moreover it clarifies the basic 
question, which becomes: "Which 
children benefit in what way at 
what age from how much preschool 
experience?" 

5 Gray, S.W ; 
Ramsey 9 C; and 
Klaus, RJl From 
3 to 20: The Early Training 
Project. Baltimore: Univer- 
sity Park Press, 1982. 

The Early Training Project— from 
May 1962 to the summer of 1965— 
involved 90 children in a preschool 
program that combined an inten- 
sive 10-week summer group experi- 
ence with a series of weekly home 
visits during the school year, Most 
of the children were enrolled for two 
or three summer sessions. 

The program was designed in 
response to concern by local school 
officials over what seemed to be a 
pattern of progressive retardation 
for many children enrolled in the 
public elementary schools of a 
Tennessee town of 22,000, 

The Early Training Project 
concentrated on enhancing two 



aspects of development deemed 
necessary for success in school but 
frequently missing in the children's 
home environment: (1) aptitudes 
in the areas of language, forming 
concepts, and perceptual develop- 
ment; and (2) particular attitudes 
that produce motivation to achieve 
in the classroom, ability to delay 
gratification, persistence, and 
iaentification wiUi anpropriate role 
models. 

The findings of this longitudinal 
study suggest that "the experimen- 
tal children in *he Early Training 
Project were 3uperior to the controls 
through the end of the fourth 
grade," The most significant long- 
lasting difference was in indexes of 
meeting school requirements, an 
example being that fewer of the 
experimental children were to be 
found in special education classes. 
Researchers Gray, Ramsey, and 
Klaus further suggest that the 
Early Training Project aided in the 
preliminary development of a 
"proactive life style" that enabled 
children to view school more 
positively and receive greater 
benefits from their school experi- 
ence. 
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When wc started to assmble the spe- 
cial report on Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation for th^ :tsue. we envisioned a 
acraiglitiorward look at the kindergarten as 
j gateway to fonraJ learning. There seemed 
<o be General agreement amonc ed-» .ators 
that wnile the traditional half-' 4 v kinder- 
gartens had done an adequatt job of pre* 
pan ig five-year-old children for the first 
gruJe and beyona. chey could be much 
b-tte: if they went to full-day programs 
and enrolled four-yeai-olds Right 0 
W-ong. 

The more tha' we learned about early 
childhood educate .he more we came 
jo understand the duemma of tne principal 
ittempting to structure ; kindergarten to 
meet demands that seen* almost impos- 
siMe to satisfy. 

On one side are those who insist that 
children are never too young tc learn. In 
The Paideia Proposal, Mortimer J. Adler 
insists that "fron the moment ->f birth 
children are v4p;.ole of learning/* and that 
as many as three years of preschool tu- 
telage might b- needed to overcome learn- 
ing deficiencies in the home environment. 

On the other s»dr are those who warn 
thnt most five-year-olds arc physically and 
emotionally unready for the rigor* of a 
full-day kindergarten, and four-year-olds 
even more so. ''We have data which sa^ 
absolutely that if you 'stature' iuo quickly 
you kill creatr.e thinking. " says Sharon 
Lynn Kagan. a'^ assistant professor of ed- 
ucation at Yale Univers ty "Kindergerter 
should be a time to socialize, t time 
to elevate the child s motivation. " 

Taking both sides of the Great Kinaei- 
jzarten Debate is a great and v cai army 
" working mothers who want mcii ycurg 
children in school at the earliest possible 
age and for the longes. possible school 
day Some of tliem insist mat k ndergarten 
be a learning year, where children master 
math and reading skills now usually de- 
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fcrred unal the first grade. Others are con- 
tent to use public schools as day care cen- 
ters for children as young as three years 
old. 

If there is one indisputable fact about 
early childhood caseation, it is that there 
is joing tc be a lot more of it in the years 
ai In the statistical section of our spe- 
cial report, the numbers are impressive. 
Mor: than 80 percent of all five-year-olds 
are now enrolled in preschcol programs, 
compared to 70 percent in 19^0. So are 
more than 35 percent of all three- and four- 
year-olds, up from about 10 percent »n 
1970. Combined, they form a preschool 
;^hort of 6.2 million ch.iaren thai will 
increase by a million in the next decade. 
I->w and what should they be ta»v?ht? 
About a third of the kindergartens in the 
U.S. now o>' er f'lll-day programs — dou- 
ble the number that existed in 1970. Many 
states and districts that once offered kin- 
dergarten as a voluntary program have made 
' mandatory, and some have gone a step 
r jrther and made the kindergarten year 
mands -y for four- year-olds. 

In ma :y kindergartens, blocks and dolls 
tove given way to pencils, workbooks, 
and even computers, in Los Angeles, kin- 
der^artners ge' homework assignment*- In 
Minneapolis, kindergarten students i-ium 
pass a competency test for promotion. They 
have 'o recognize the letters of the alpha- 
bet, imme the basic colors, know numbers 
up to 3 1 , add coins to equal 1 0 cents, and 
answer 60 oral questions. Last year. 291 
of 3.010 failed. Of that number, only 54 
w>ire able to pass when retested after a 
summer of remedial work. 

Maybe that is a fc etaste of the kinder- 
garten of tomorrow But we fee 1 the.n; are 
more painless alternatives that recognize 
and try to accommodate children of very 
different family backgrounds and maturity 
levels. We are presenting teveral of t!,ese 
alternatives in our special report. 

3 



In "Parent?* as First Teachers." Miidrec 
Winter tells about an innovative ivtissour 
program where parents are taught to de- 
velop learning skills in children from birtr 
to the age of three. 

In *A fwo-Year Kindergarten That 
Works." NAESP President James L. Doud 
and Judith M. Finkelstein explain how four- 
and five-year-olds can be successful!) 
combined in a two-year curriculum. 

Carol Seefeldt upholds the virtues ot the 
traditional kindergarten in "Tomorrow s 
Kindergarten: Fieasure or Pressure?" She 
feels that children can have fun ana learn, 
with the right kind of classroom and the 
right kind of teacher— one who specia 1 zes 
in early childhood education. 

The lead article in the special section 
makes no specific recommendations In 
"The Three Worlds of Childhood." Uric 
Bronfenbrenner warns of the changes in 
family structure that threaten a child's links 
to home, school, and community. An in- 
ternational authority on family organiza- 
tion. Bronfenbrenner presents a thoughttul 
and sobeniiy case for the school as a pri- 
mary source of human development. 

Perhaps, after reading the special re- 
pon. some of you would like to share your 
thoughts on early childhood education. We 
feel that it is one of the most important 
areas in education today, and we tmend 
to present additional information in forth- 
comirp •« - ues 

We 't promise to resolve the debate 
over vhether preschool education should 
l^egin ii f the age of four instead of five, 
but we can provide a wnrning of what to 
exoect if you decide lp tejjch three-vear- 
oid:. * " 

Confronting a ^s^qf ^lree-year-olds 
as part of an experimental prv^ram in New 
Jersey, thr teacher asked the children to 
form a lin .. When they failed to respond, 
the teacher was puzzled until one of them 
piped up. that 's a lu\t v% L.E.G. 
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THE THREE WORLDS 
OF CHILDHOOD 



Uris Brokifenbrenner 



In an era of rapid social c lange, can schools 
accommodate the broader needs of a 
v jile nev. generation? 
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|wa& trained originally in education, and 
started my carter as a school psycho 1 - 
ofrist because I was convinced the school 
rfered the best hope for realizing un- 
tapped human potential. With more than 
40 yean of experience behind me, I can 
reassure myself that I was not wrong in 
that oelief— just incomplete. Indeed, :he 
research results of the last 20 years indi- 
cate that schooling has even more pro- 
found effects, is t/en more consequential 
for human development, than was previ- 
ously recognized. But the same also holds 
true for the peer group, the work place, 
the neighborhood, religious institutions, 
and other aspects of community life. Im- 
portant as school and community are, the 
family is even more ciitical for our de- 
velopment as human beings. This is so for 
three luasons that emerge from scientific 
findings of the past two decades: 

Fust, the research reveals that the fam- 
ily is the rr »t humane, most powerful, 
and most economical system for making 
and keeping human beings human. 

Second, the evidence shows that the 
family determines our capacity to function 
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Une Bronfenbrenner is the Jacob Gould Schurman 
Professor of Human Developme it and Furily Stud- 
io am? or Psychology at Cornell I nivcrsity in Ithaca. 
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This article is adapted from a presentation for ti t 
first national conference of the Australian Associa- 
tion for Early Childhood Education delivered in June 
1984 
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effectively and te profit from experience 
in the other settings of life — school, peer 
group, higher education, business, com- 
munity, and the nation as a whole. In all 
these settings, what we learn, as well as 
wtttt we can contribute, depends on the 
families we come from and the famiiies 
in which we now liv^. This is true from 
evly cnildhood until the day we die. 

The t^rd reason why the family is so 
important is vulnerabilities. To a far 
greater extent than ve have previously 
imagined, the capacity of the family to 
function effectively to '.Teate and sustain 
competent and comn^sionate human 
beings , depends on what happens in the 
other contexts that 1 have mentioned — in 
the school, the peer group, :he work olace, 
the community, and the nation. AT - >f these 
contexts, including the family, are mu- 
tually interdependent. 

What has been happening to families, 
schjols, and communities in the United 
States? 

One critical change has been an increase 
in maternal employ* nent. Everywhere, 
mothers are entering the labor force. Among 
two-parent families in the United States, 
that proportion is now 57 percent of all 
mothers of children un.ie: 18, and 46 per- 
cent tor mothers with children under three — 
the fastest-growing group of working 
•^others. 

Clearly, here is a situation *hat requires 
tn accommodation. Somebody has to take 
care of the children while the mother woiks. 



if her children are not in school, then 
somebody has to take care of them quite 
a bit of the time. If the youngster are in 
school, then somebody has to take care of 
thrj after sclk. K 

We have created many such arrange- 
ments, most of them ad hoc and infor 
Mothers have their children looked after 
by a relative, a friend, a neighbor, an older 
child, a retired person, or a day care cen- 
ter. Often the arrangements differ fnr 
one diy to the next, or even within the 
same day. A child may go to a day care 
center :n the morning and be watched by 
a ncighoor n the afternoon. The next day 
the ch:ld ma) require a babysitter. The 
mother must keep it all straight and ar- 
range for the rransportaaon. Ic »s a hectic 
worid, even for the well-to-do. 

Another critical change is th increase 
in single-parent families, which presently 
include more than a fifth of all the nation's 
children. It is estimated that, within the 
next decade, half of all the children in the 
United States will be spending a signifi- 
cant part of their lives in u single-parent 
rarrily. Although the divorce rate in 
America ha« begun to ^vrl off, this trend 
has been more th»n counterbalanced by a 
marked increase tn unmarried mothers— 
particularly teenagers. In the United States 
today, fou. uut of every ten females under 
the age of 19 become pregnant, and half 
of them have a child. Accommodating them 
is far more complex than accommodating 
working mothers. 
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There are many other changes that af- 
fect both the Emily's internal structure 
and the external circumstances under winch 
the family lives. For example, more anc 4 
more unmarried couples are living to* 
gether, and often having children. There 
is also increased remarriage of divorced 
parents, producing sc -called "merged" or 
4 'reconstituted' ' families. More and more 
persons are iiving alone, especially those 
between the ag'js of 25 and 34 — the op- 
timal years for uomen to bear children. 

Families are also getting smaller. Not 
only are there fewer children per family, 
but fewer adults. Extended families, con- 
taining other members besides husband, 
wife, and children have been disappearing 
in the United States. 

Stiil another striking difference is the 
shorter period devoted to childbearing in 
a woman's life. It has gone down from 14 
years a couple of decades ago to less than 
seven years today. Nowadays, mothers are 
having all their children within that rela- 
tively short timespa*. Women no longer 
spend most of their lives Rising children. 
Notice what all this means. On tne one 
id, mothers can now engage m other 
kinds of activities besides childrtarir.^ for 
most of their adult lives. On thr, other 
hand, both fewer people and less rime are 
available for taking care of children, or of 
anyone else for that matter— be it thr old. 
the sick, the handicapped, the h * or 
someone who may need tb' of an- 
other human being. Every bo . jo busy. 
This also means that neithe* children nor 
adults are acquiring as much experience 
with, understanding of, or motivation for 
canng. Caring is becoming a lost art — but 
a growtn* and proii^bie profession. 

We haw moved from family care based 
pnmarily on the personal lies of kinship 
and neighborhood to care provided through 
specialized, impersonal, professional 
services. Recently, a major social agency 
in a large city distributed copies of its 
brochure. Here an excerpt: 

} Services art > liable to all: the married 
ana unmarried, couples, singles, youths 
ivt,ig away from home. si.tgle-par*nts. 
the separated the divorced, (he widowed, 
all income levels and all races. 



The rest of the booklet contains a series 
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children per family, but 
fewer naults. blended 
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members besides husband, 
wife, and children have been 
disappearing . . . 



of paragraphs under such headings as: In- 
dividual Counseling; Marriage and Rela- 

; onship Counseling; Family Counseling; 
h rent-Child Counseling; and Separation 
and Divorce Counseling. 

In providing such professional care for 
families, most agencies rely on what can 
be calied a "deficit model." To qualify 
for hrip, potential recipients must first prove 
that they or their families are inadequate. 
They must do so in writing, with corro- 
borating documentation, sc that there can 
be little doubt that they aie, in fact, the 
inadequate persons they claim to be. 
Moreover, to obtain needed help, potential 

<ttipients must first be classified by the 
types of problems they represent. Tne only 
way m which they become whole human 
beings again is to have enough things found 
wrong. Then they can be defined, and deJt 
with, aj 'problem families"— or, better 
still, "multiproblem families." 

The deficit model threatens to become 
a pervasive feature of the world in which 
many of today's families are living. But 
there are other predominant features as 
well. Here art some of them: 

Geographic mobility. Nowadays, fpmilies 
frequently move from place to place. TT* 
well-to-do move to bener johs, the poor 
to find a job, or to avoid pa/ing the rent 
on housing they can no longer afford. Even 
'.hose who maintain a permanent residence 
jften have to commute long distances in 
slow rush-hour traffic. Modern families 
are on the move. 



T he complexity of daily schedules. In the 
United States, ihe tynicrl family is one in 
which both parents work, "his fact, com- 
bined *ith the Dther soc;a r '-anges men- 
tioned earlier, often produces a situ *ion 
in which families are living by a daily 
schedule that is extremely hectic and 
stressful, as both parents t~y to coordinate 
the dispa'-ate demands of family and job 
in a wond in which everyone has to be 
transported at least twice a day in different 
directions— often at the same time. 

The e~csion c' nei%nborhood« . The lives 
of families are further complicated by a 
breakdown of interpersonal links at the 
local level. With everyone in rhe aeigh- 
borhood going to .hool or work during 
the daytime, with kin scattered all ovc. 
the county, and with neighbors frequently 
changing, there are fewer persons to whom 
one can turr for practical *ssistanc* or 
emotiona* sur^:r. In umes of emergency 
or strer;. Hjw many of you knew the 
fames of the children who live two houses 
or twe apaiomecis away from you? For 
that matter, how many of you know the 
names of the adults who live there? 

The segregation of neighborhoods. If you 
do know year neighbors, who are they? 
How different are they from you? Neigh- 
borhcocs nave long been segregated by 
social class and ethnic background, but 
today there are new lards of segregation. 
To name but a few, there is now segre- 
gate by age, with young mameds living 
in one pan of town, those with school-age 
children in another, and those with teen- 
agers in yet a third. Then there is segre- 
gation by sex, wi'h entire neighborhoods 
comprised almost exclusively of c ^i H le- 
parent families, or neighborhoods m whicr 
there are children at all. 

Finally, there are the decaying neigh- 
borhoods that oreed enme, drugs, and 
danger, ai*d where it is unsafe for a *oman 
and her cht-\ even in bright daylight. Such 
community segregation used to be found 
only in large metropolita i centers, but 
within the past ten years the same trends 
have begun to appear in smaller cities and 
towns — and even in rural areas. 

Indeed, if oue compares the statistics 
k ngje-pareftt families, *wo- wage-earner 
f ilies, teenage pregnancy, delin- 
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qucncy, and crime, the figures in the United 
Stares for middle-class families today re- 
semble those for working-class and poor 
families in the 1960s. 

The poverty gap. The rapid, the most 
recent, and the most consequential change 
is the widening gap between poor families 
and the xu \ of Americans. In 1983 one- 
fift' of all American children under three 
were living in families beiow the poverty 
line. Only a year later, that figure had men 
to one-fourth. 

American poverty comes primarily from 
two sources. The first is single parent- 
hood. In tne United States, to become di- 
vorced, or to become an unwed mother, 
usually also means bting poor. This phe- 
nomenon Iks been referred to as the "fe- 
minization oi poverty, " But in recent years, 
singij-parem mothers not alone in 
lacfrir.g dd'quaus finac U icsources to 
maintain their families. The second grow- 
ing group of poor families are those headed 
by unemployed ;wn. In the United States, 
we art mo v mg toward a two-class society: 
those who have credit cards, and those 
who don':. As the rich get richer, the poor 
get poorer. 

Wftat about schools? Are they also 
CiWiginj? Yes, but mainly in wayi that 
we have failed to recognize and acrom- 
modate. What has changed mainly about 
schools \s who is going there. 

The firsr fact to recognize in this regard 
is that sch x>ls must now meet the needs 
of the child en of family char<je — new kinds 
of families liv\?% under new kinds of cir- 
cumstances. Today the majority of chil- 
dren are going to school from homes in 
which both parents work, often full time. 
The implications of that simple fact are 
perhaps best recogmzea by the often un- 
answered questions that it raises. For ex- 
ample, who is there for cse children wher 
they come heme from .hoot ? What oftf n 
happens is that children are rost inf u- 
enced not by adults, but by their peer 
groups, youngsters of their own age. 

Consider another contemporary trenu. 
The latest data reveal that 50 percent of 
all high school students are now working 
part-time, sometimes up tc A 0 or 50 hours 
per week. This is posing a major problem 
for ^e schools. For example, how can 



What has changed mainly 
about schools is whe is 
going there . . . Today the 
majority of childrer are 
going to schcoi from homes 
in which both parents work, 
often fall time. 



teachers assign homework with any ex- 
pectation that it will be done? 

Given these facts, can schools simply 
continue to deal with children and parents 
as they always h«ive f or are new ap- 
proaches needed? And if so, are schools 
alone equal to the task? Do we need to 
evolve additional kinos of structures to 
meet the new needs of school-age children 
and their parents? This qrsstioc takes on 
a new dimension in the light of yet another 
changing reality. 

It is not just children who are coming 
to school from "another world": so too 
are many of their teachers, their princi- 
pals, and ether school personnel. For more 
and more of them are also parents m fam- 
ilies where both husband and wife are 
working, or one is a solo parent. Ana all 
have to contend with the growing dislo- 
cations and stresses of modem family life. 
Under these circumstances, can school 
personnel be expected to step into the breach 
for otiier people's children at th& nsk of 
neglecting their own? 

To answer this question, we need to 
know the nature of t*e cost nvolved and 
of the possible berefirs gained. First, what 
are the consequences of perpetuating *he 
status quo— that is, failing to accommo- 
date the social changes that are taking place? 
Second, if we wish to accommodate, what 
are the r mnter-soategies that can be used — 
c^unte jrategies for caring? Let me be- 
gin with an analogy. 

Human development can be thought of 
as taking place ou a moving train. You 



can, of course, walk uack and forth from 
car to car, but what really matters is where 
the train is headed — to heaven or tc he!l. 
The question then becomes: which rain 
are you on, and <*. ji you change trains at 
stations alotx , the line? Some societies 
provide such opportunities; others don't. 
Whenever a change is possible, there will 
be people who will try to switch, and will 
even succeed, often against what may seem 
to be overwhelming odds. Biu most of us 
stay on the same train, so let us take a 
look at the various stations along the line. 

The first stop on the road to hell comes 
almost immediately after you get started. 
It has a curious name: "death at birth.'* 
In the United States, which probably has 
the lowest death rate at binh of any nation 
in the world, the train rarely stops here. 
That's the good news. 

Now for tne bad news. It ccrr*** at the 
next station along the road that is so well 
paved with good intentions. In the United 
States, the chances are fairly high that this 
same human beu;g, having survived child- 
birth, will be dead within a year, in terms 
of infant mortality death ir the first year 
of life), about 17 countries have lower 
rates than we do. If the mother': skin hap- 
pens to be black, s,iu is twice a* likely to 
have her baby die in :<s first year of life 
than if she happened to be white. 

And it is not only a matter of dying. 
Those who survive the first stop remain 
at nsk, for th-y are likely to suffer other 
complications and to experience troubis 
later on in the form of school problems, 
with all the consequjrees that bnngs for 
their future. 

/ Helping Hand to Changa Train s 

Are these consequences inevitable, or 
can they be averted 0 To reaim to our met- 
aphor, is there some possibility to change 
trains? Yes, there is ir alternate route 
available. It is perhaps best depicted in a 
recent TV series called "Your Children, 
Our Children." Ir one segment we see 
what happens when a young, poor Loui- 
siana mother brings, her newly-saved baby 
home from a well-equipped medical center 
in New Orleans. The baby soon dies de- 
spite the heroic efforts and anguish of the 
mother and her friend next door. The mother 
was told to takje the baby t ack <or a check- 
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up, but there was nc public transportation 
and she couldn't find anyone to drive her 
to the hospital. 

The scene shifts to another U^isiana 
parish where an unpretentious, elderly black 
woman, w:th a car at her disposal, regu- 
larly visits pregnant teenage girls. As she 
sits among a group of pregnant teenagers, 
one of the young women says, ' 'Mrs. Jones, 
you're just like a mother to us." Mrs. 
Jones answers, "That's right, honey. That's 
what I am paid to be." In fact, Mrs. Jones 
is a practical nurse, practical social worker, 
and a practical everything else, for which 
she is paid the handsome salary of 54,000 
a year. On that salary she has managed to 
reduce the infant mortality in the parish 
by half and, r x> doubt, prevented much 
damage to those who have survived. 

The specific program 1 have just de- 
scribed illustrates one of Jie most pow- 
erful principles that has been discovered 
in the realm of constructive intervention 
strategies. I call it the third party principle, 
and in recent years, a whole series of in- 
vestigations have demonstrated the power 
of third parties to enhance the course of 
pregnancy, the subsequent quality of the 
parent-child relationship, and the well-be;ng 
of the infant. When such third parties are 
present, the mother is able to get in tune 
with her infant sooner, and the infant de- 
velops more rapidly. Recently, I came upon 
a study in which the children of such as- 
sisted mothers were followed up through 
entry into school. The results indicate that, 
compared with a matched control group, 
these youngsters exhibited fewer behavior 
problems, had less mtisocial behavior, and 
scored higher on cognitive tests. 

Even with effective intervention strat- 
egies, the long-range prognosis for teen- 
age motherhood is not favorable, either 
for the mother or for the children. In the 
United States these mothers often drop out 
of school, remain single, or experience 
unstable or conflictful marriages. They also 
have a poor work history; and their chil- 
dren, as they grow older, are also likely 
to becoin. unwed teenage parents. 

Teenage pregnancy s but one in a series 
of station stops that occur along our met- 
aphorical journey to hell after children en- 
ter school. For children of teenage moth- 
ers, the ride through the elementary school 
^vears often is marked by withdrawn or 
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For children of teenage 
mothers, the ride through 
the elementary school years 
often is marked by 
withdrawn or aggressive 
behavior. Such youngsters 
are frequently inattenth e; 
their schoolwork is poor . . . 



aggressive behavior. Such youngsters are 
frequently inattentive; their schoolwork is 
poor, mere is increased truancy and drop- 
pin* out. \s the youngsters approach ad- 
olescence, there comes a familiar set of 
station names: smoking, drinking, early 
sex activity (often leading to unmarried 
parenthood), juvenile delinquency, and 
drugs. Beyond lie stations with names like 
marital discord, divorce, joblessness, and 
adult criminality. 

Of course, rnly a minority of children 
travel down this road. Most are able to 
take the ©the/ track — the one that goes to 
heaven. But the important thing is that 
even the downward journey is not inevi- 
table, for the sequence can be broken 
through counter-strategies that are now 
being discovered, applied, and proven 
effective. 

If no counter-strategies are applied, if 
there are no accommodations to the social 
changes that are taking place in contem- 
porary societies, then :here is every reason 
to expect that more and more children, 
adolescents, and young adults will find 
themselves impelled on the rocky road that 
I have described. Tut risk is -specially 
great, but still avoidable, for children and 
youths who today live under certain con- 
ditions that are occurring more frequently 
as a result of social changes. 

As revealed by recent research, these 
circumstances of special vulnerability 
in descending order of risk: poverty; in- 
adequate health care; unemployment of the 



breadwinner, unwed motherhood (espe- 
cially in adolescence); divorce (but not 
widowhood); families in which both pi - 
ents work full-time in the absence of third- 
party support or the husband's participa- 
tion in child-rearing activities; families 
living in unstable environments, charac- 
terized by frequent changes and irregular 
schedules; and families in which the wife 
is neither working nor active in commu- 
nity affairs. 

Diverse as these conditions may appear 
to be, all contribute to an unravelling of 
the social fabric that sustains and connects 
the child's three worlds of school, family, 
and community. What we need to do is 
to reweave that unravelling social fabric. 
How can that be done? 

First, and foremost, there are certain 
conditions that are sine qua nan — they hcrje 
to b: met. These include quality health 1 
care, adequa t e income, and employment 
for the breadwinner. Needed resources and 
services must be provided without regard 
to the type of family structures, and in a 
fashion that avoids a deficit model and 
preserves the dignity and status of family 
members. This can be best accomplished 
by policies and practices that minimize 
bureaucratic procedures and maximize re- 
sponse to human needs. Here are some 
illustrations. 

On a recent visit to Alice Springs, Aus- 
tralia, I noticed a large poster on the ho- 
tel's bulletin board. At thr top, in large 
letters: "KIDS IN ALICE." Below, a list- 
ing of addresses and phone numbers of 
every kind of service for children and fam- 
ilies that you could imagine — Nursing 
Mothers' Association, Aboriginal Child 
and Family Services Centre, Speech Ther- 
apist, Toy Library, Emergency Home Help 
Service, you name it. Identical posters could 
be seen all over town. Alice Springs is a 
community tha f cares. What is important 
is not only that the services are there, but 
tnat everybody knows they are there. Here 
is a formal device — posters in puHic 
places — that fosters the development of an 
informal support system, a network con- 
necting people to the services they need, 
and tct each other. 

Australians are not only ones to be in- 
ventive :i behalf of children and families, 
in Switzerland, some cantons have a law 
requiring chat any new multiple-housing 
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project must provide for residents of dif- 
ferent kinds: families with children, stu- 
dent-age youth, older people, the handi- 
capped— all the varieties of people or 
families that might-want to live there. An- 
other law prohibits building any housing 
for the elderly without facilities that can 
be shared in common with a preschool or 
a school — facilities like a gym, a swim- 
ming pool, or an aits and crafts room. I 
was partly responsible for getting some- 
thing similar started in my hometown of 
Ithaca, New York, several years ago. Our 
eighth graders attend ;r,usic and singing 
classes jointly with senior citizens, and 
they give concerts together. 

Another setting that is being revolu- 
tionized is the world of work. Many coun- 
tries, especially in Europe* have intro- 
duced a ntw kind of fringe benefit — 
parenuil leave. For a prescribed number 
of days each year, either parent can take 
time off from the job for no other reason 
than to spend time with one's children. 
Another beneficial change is flcxrime — a 
flexible work schedule that permits one to 
be at home when most needed, for ex- 
amp.'£ v when the children return from 
school. 

Effective support systems can also be 
based on custom. For example, many work 
places allow employees to make and re- 
ceive telephone calls to and from their 
families during working hours. In the So- 
viet Unic, there is a custom that each 
office, racto*/ unit, or work organization 
4 4 adopts" a group of children, such as a 
classroom, a hospital ward, or a preschool 
group. The workers visit the children, and 
invite them to visit in return. They take 
the youngsters on outings, get to know 
their teachers and parents; in short, the 
adults and children become friends. 

Equally important is the building ot 
linkages between home and school. Here 
I would like to cite one of my favorite 
American examples. More than a decade 
ago a woman named Mildred Smith de- 
signed an experimental program to im- 
prove school performance among low-in- 
come minority pupils in the elementary 
grades. The project involved approxi- 
mately 1 ,000 youngsters from low-income 
families, most of them black. The prin- 
cipal strategy employed for enhancing the 
children's school performance was that of 



Perhaps what we need to do 
is to film documentaries of 
such innovative school 
programs . . . Children who 
are learning are the most 
photogenic creatures in 
God's world. 



involving parents and teachers "as part- 
ners, nor competitors in the child's learn- 
ing process. " 

A core group of low-incr ^e parents was 
asked to cany t a door-to-door cam- 
paign mobilizir all parents to become 
involved in a program to help their chil- 
dren's learning ji school. Youngsters were 
given tags to wear home that said: ' ' Please 
read to me.'* Older children wore tags 
imprinted: 'May I read to you?" Business 
students from the high school typed and 
duplicated teaching materials, thus freeing 
teachers to work directly with the children. 
Teachers' inservice sessions focused on 
the influence of environmental factors on 
classroom behavior and performance. 

In short, reciprocal support systems were 
established for all participants in the pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, measurements of 
outcome were limited only to gains on 
tests of reading achievement, which were 
substantial. One other item deserves spe 
cial mention: the ^erwhelmmgly favor- 
able reactions to the program obtained in 
a questionnaire sent to the pai its. It 
brought a gratifying response rate of 90 
percent, unusually high in work with low- 
income families. 

Perhaps what we need tc do is to film 
documentaries of such innovative school 
urograms. Research reports are important, 
but there is nothing more contagious than 
seeing the reality of a program that works 
ana the joy of success in the faces of par- 
ents, teachers, and the children them- 



selves. Children who are learning are the 
most photogenic creatures in God's world. 

Let me end with an example from Aus- 
tralia. At airports and many public placr s, 
one sees a poster distributed by the Aus- 
tralian Department of Social Security. On 
that poster, this sentence appears in '6 
languages: "If you need an interpreter.! 
call this number/ ' In the center of the 
poster is the following in English: 

If you have friends who cannot sp ~ak Eng* 
lish. give this number to phone for assis- 
ranee. Interpreters are there 16 hows a 
day, seven days a week. They can help get 
a doctor, ambulance, fire brigade, or po- 
lice. They can often help with practical 
and personal problems. This service is free. 

When I praised the Minister of Social 
Security for making translators available 
on so broad a scale, he gently corrected 
me: 4 'These are not translators, professor 
they are interpreters. Yo ae, we are 
training a new cadre of personnel who can 
walk and talk between two worlds to make 
sure that all citizens know and use the 
benefits for which they are eligible, and 
that the society is aware of the needs of 
all its children/' 

I co"imend such strategies to you as 
ways that can help to reweave the social 
fabric of our changing society, and to re- 
build the essential linkages between the 
family, the school, and the community. 

C 
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TOMORROW'S 
KINDERGARTEN: 
PLEASURE OR PRESSURE? 



Carol Scefeldt 



Don't give up on the kindergarten. 
The kids may be noisy, but they are learning a lot more 

than you think. * 




The room is noisy and alive with ac- 
tivity. A group of children wearing 
hats, their shoes stuffed into oversize adult 
footwear, is preparing for a "shopping 
trip,** aiguing loudly over who has mis- 
placed the "car keys.** Two children are 
nainnng at a double easel, splashing huge 
dollops of red and green pain* over large 
sheets of paper. Others are building with 
blocks on the floor, and a number are sit- 
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ting together at a table, chanting nonsense 
words as they glue bits of shiny paper, 
feathers, and leaves to cardboard squares. 

The teacher is hard to find among all 
the activity. Finally you spot her on the 
floor playing a board game with several 
children. As you watch, she leaves this 
group and joins some children playing with 
Tiiiker Toys at a table. 

This happy scene of children living and 
learning together in the kindergarten has 
been a part of public education in oux nation 
since 1873, when the first public-school 
kindergarten was established in St. Lout:. 
Over the last half-century, the kindergar- 



ten has become a familiar, pleasant, and 
profitable experience for five-year-olds. 
In half-day programs, they played to* 
gether, took pan in small and large group 
activities, became familiar with the sym- 
bols of words and numbers, and eagerly 
anticipated the first grad* and the com- 
mencement uf formal schooling. 

There was no need to hurry them into 
early academic achievement. Everyone 
accepted the fact that five>ye*r-old chil- 
dren needed time to grow, to learn con- 
cepts, to solve problems, to lean to work 
with others. There would be pi -my of time 
for academic achievement later on. 
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• But in the 1960s some disturbing events 
intruded into the blissful world of the kin- 
dergarten. Spurred first by the race for 
space that followed the successful launch- 
ing of Sputnik, and then by the war on 
poverty, public attention focused on im- 
proving American education at all lev- 
els — including the kindergarten. The the- 
ory that took hold was that it was never 
too soon to begin educating children, and 
that early educational erperience could be 
related to later academic achievement. Jer- 
ome Bruner ( 1960, p. 12) added fuel to the 
fire by stating that a child could be taught 
anything in some intellectually honest form 
at any age. Suddenly Head Stan, Home 
Start, and a seemingly endless succession 
of achievement-oriented models appeared 
on the early childhood education scene. 

The pressure was on. Terms like be 
havioral objectives, mastery learning, an 
accountability became part of the kinder 
garten teacher's vocabulary as the five- 
year-olds were pushed, molded, and readied 
to get us to the noon or break the poverty 

fpycle by gaining a year of early educa- 
tional experience. It was no longer enough 
for children to experience a happy, suc- 
cessful year of learning in kindergarten; 
now kindergarten had to provide an edu- 
cations payoff for the taxpayers. 

And pay off it did! A 16-year study of 
a Head Start program in Vpsiianti, Mich- 
igan, reveals that early educational ex- 
periences can pay off to the tune of $8,000 
per student per year. There is convincing 
evidence that children who experience a 
>v v of Head Start are more likely to grad- 
ua t from high school, to enter college, 
^ t to hold jobs. They are isss likely to 
repeat grades, to require remedial edu- 
cation, or to wind up in ja»l or on welfare 
rolls. 

These documented payoffs have spawned 
a new movement in the field of early ed- 
ucation. In many states, kindergartens are 
no longer voluntary. Delaware, South 
Carolina, and Kentucky now trquire a year 
of kindergarten as a prerequisite for the 
^kfirst grade. In Minneapolis, kindergarten 
^Rhildren have to pass a promotion test to 
enter the first grade. If they don't pass, 
they must participate in a year-long re- 
medial program to qualify, a regimen that 
O or educator to exclaim, "Once upon 
ERJ C ne .mly Harvard, Stanford, MIT, and 



places like that were hard to get into" 
(Hymes, 1984, p. 12). 

More than a third of all kindergartens 
now have full-day programs, and their 
numbers are growing. Some full-day kin- 
dergartens have been established in re- 
sponse to changing family patterns. With 
so many children under the age of five 
living in single-parent families, and half 
of all mothers of children under the age 
of five employed outside the home, to- 
day's fragile American family needs tie 
support of a full-day kindergarten. 

More frequei ly, however, the full-day 
programs are promoted because of an at- 
titude among some educators that "chil- 
dren need a longer kindergarten day in 
order to get ready for first grade. [Longer 
(toys] allow students more time for hard- 
core learning activities in reading, math, 
and writing" (Hymes, 1984, p. 12). 

Today, kindergarten is no longer just 
for five-year-olds, but for four-year-old* 
as well. Texas, Michigan, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, South Carolina, and ft'iryland are 
among the states either consider ' ;r im- 
plementing kindergarter programs for four- 
year-olds. The justification seems to be 
that if early educational experiences do 
"pay off* or save money in the long run, 
why not begin eariie - ind reap even greater 
payoffs? 

Not only has the kindergarten been ex- 
panded to a full day, with four-year-olds, 
included, but th: program has changeo as 
well. That hap{:y kindergarten scent of 
children dressing up, building with blocks, 
and pamtirg is too often being replaced 
by *isras of workbooks, rote memoriza- 
tion, and high-pressure academics. 

When the goJ is to ensure a payoff, 
there is no time to waste. The children's 
garden is becoming a pressure cooker where 
"two workbooks in a 2'/2-houi session, 
with a maximum of IC minutes of play, 
are not uncommon" (Hymes, 1984, p. 
12). 

Will the new kindergartens pay off? Or 
will the new pressures mean the end of 
the kindergarten s traditional role? Maybe 
it's time to take a good look at the stakes. 

At four and five, children are ready for 
school, but not for academic pressure. 
Driven by boundless curiosity, they ar 
eager to 1 :ow and to lenrn. They want to 
explorr the world around them, to take it 

3W 



apart, to po*c at it, to try it out, and to 
ask endless questions about u 

They are good learner 5. In their few 
short yean on this earth they h?ve learned 
to dis? aguish sounds, faces, and people. 
They know many concepts. They have a 
firm grasp of language. They can run, jump, 
climb, and skip. But they can't be pushed. 

If the pressures for early achievement 
have changed and intensified, the wav that 
four- and five-year-old children grow and 
learn has not. If the world around them 
has changed, they have not. There is no 
way to speed up the way they grow, de- 
velop, and learn. 

If k^dergarten is to really pay off, 
whether fr>* fours or fives, full-day or half- 
day, programs must be based on the chil- 
dren's need for mental, physical* and so- 
cial activity. The curriculum must revolve 
around play activity and language, and it 
must accommodate different rates of growth 
and development. 

But it's to noisy! Don't they ever sit still? 

Playing, arguing, singing, and many 
other kindergarten activities are noisy . But 
they are essential if children are to learn. 
Because they are so physically and men- 
tally active, children musi be able to move 
about, to select their own activities, and 
to solve small but real problems. 

Kinoerganen children who must sit still, 
fill out worksheets, memorize facts, and 
recite (he alphabet are not really learning. 
They are not thinking or solving problerro, 
and there are only limited opportunities 
for them to act on, or interact with, other 
people and the physical woi!'' !:»--;ive 
children learn vry little. And when they 
are active, they are noisy. 

!n a good kindergarten, the teachers are 
equally active. They must observe the en- i 
tire group, while keeping ?n eye on in- 
dividual children. They must lead one child 
to face a challenge, and guide another to 
master a specific skill. They must ask 
questions to heio children to clarify (heir 
thinking, and they must introduce words 
thai will 'ietp them to develop their vo- | 
cabulary. V^hile they are doing all these j 
things, thef must also evaluate the chil- 
dren's ability to master skills, to use lan- 
guage, to solve problems, and to work 
with others. They must constantly think 
of ways to provide new and appropriate 
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challenges for each child as well as the 
group. 



ut all they do is play! How in the world 
can that pay off? 

Play in our culrire is often thought of 
as unproductive and alien to intellectual 
pursuits — something that should be done 
during recess or after school. For kinder- 
garten children, however, play is the way 
they learn and develop cognitive skills. 
We have clear ano strong evidence that 
play is absolutely necessary if theft chil- 
dren are to learn. Play is highly related 
not only to their intellectual functioning, 
but to their later school achievement as 
well. 

Play begins with sensory and motor ac- 
tion:, and evolves to include language and 
symbolic activity, play has been found to 
be correlated with children's informaoon- 
seeluig, competence, and effectiveness. 
The tasks of making decisions and choices, 
accomplished through play, are prereq- 
uisites for intellectual growth and z 
demic achievement. 

Educational play — the kind that takes 
place in a kindergarten classroom— -differs 
from children's play at home or in the 
playground. In school, the teacher care- 
fully plans the play activity, arranges the 
room, selects materials, and provides chil- 
dren with common experiences that serve 
as a basis for group play. 

Play cm provide a vehicle for children 
to learn math, science, social studies, and 
language arts. As they play, children ma- 
nipulate, count, compare, sort, and ar- 
range objects. The fundamentals and the 
vocabulary of math are introduced. 

In the same manner, children are en- 
couraged to play with science materials. 
They weigh things on scales, observe mings 
with magnifying glasses, and perform 
simple experiments. 

By playing tnvel games, in which they 
pretend to be pilots, flight attendants, or 
passengers, the children gain an under- 
standing of geograohy and job diversity. 
Or they may use road maps to plan a trip, 
^developing map skills in the process. 
W0 Art mai rials — paints, crayons, paper, 
J glue* and scissors — provide opportunities 
I for creative play. Producing an is a highiy 
I cognitive actr ity , requiring children to re- 
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call experiences, ideas, and feelings, and 
tc represent them in a symbolic way. 

In fact, symbolic or make-believe play 
is thought to be the richest type for chil- 
dren's growth and learning. It is here that 
children often dress up as a mother, father, 
baby, or worker, acting o • m roles they 
have observed cither a; »iome or in tM 
neighborhood. 

Makr believe play requires children to 
hold images in their minds for long periods 
of time, to take the ideas of others into 
account, and to use a great deal of lan- 
guage to communicate their ideas to othtrs 
and sustain the play. They utilize numeral* 
as they ^tetend to use the telephone, co 
write receipts, to make grocery lists, or to 
pay bills, thus reinforcing their concepts 
of mathematics. 

Board games, card games, and the fa- 
miliar organized games of "Ring Around 
a Rosie" or "Farmer in the Dell" help 
children to remember and followrules, to 
plan strategies, and :o think ahead, even 
as they practice counting ,.nd language 
skills. 

They should be learning to read and write 
their ABCs t not playing. 

Surprise! Ev-n during those peaceful 
days of the past, when kindergarten was 
just thought to be good for children and 
didn't have to pay off, children learned to 
read. But the way that the) .am to read 
at four or five differs from the structured 
or formal instruction appropriate for older 
children. In the kindergarten, learning to 
read is an informal process, directed to* 
ward each child' s maturity level, readi- 
ness, interest, and past experiences. 

First, the ability to read requires a solid 
foundation of oral language. In kinder- 
gartens of high quality, all of a child's 
play, expenences, and activities are cov- 
ered with language. Opportunities for lis- 
tening and speaking continually take place. 
Children listen to and learn songs, poems, 
and finger plays. The favorites are dupli- 
cated and sent home to parents, so thzt 
families can share in zhe child's joy of 
learning. 

Because four- and Ive-year-olds have 
little understanding of the meaning of 
"words," "letters." or ' 4 sentences.'* nor 
do they grasp the r act that the symbols 



printed in books stand f or the words they 
hear and say, the goal of reading instruc- 
tion in the kindergarten is to teach these 
concepts. 

The teacher may act as a secretary, tak- 
ing dictation as ct ildren describe a picture, 
recite a poem, compose a letter, or make 
up a list of things to do. When the children 
see their spoken words transcribed iiuo 
written symbols, the meaning of reading 
becomes clear. 

When teachers point out letter*, words, 
and sentences as they read children's work 
back to them, some of the children will 
begin to note likenesses and differences 
in letters and words. These children are 
ready for the word cards, dictionaries, and 
books that help them match words that 
lock alike, and to pick out words they 
know. 

Books are everywhere in a good kin- 
dergarten classroom, and story time is usu- 
ally the highlight of the day. Stories are 
read to individuals, to small groups, or to 
the entire class. Favorite stories a.e read 
and reread until children begin to predict 
words 2nd sentence patterns, skills that are 
integral to the reading process. 

Learning to write is also part of the 
kinder wen curriculum. Experiences with 
puzzle?, toys, and paints help children gain 
control over small finger muscles. Many 
kinds of ppint brushes, pens, crayons, felt- 
up markers, and pencils are available for 
children to practice the strokes required in 
writing. The need to write — to make signs 
for block buildings or labels for paint- 
ings — is t! r re as well. 

Because reading and writing are com- 
plex tasks, slowly mastered, teaching tools 
like worksheets, dittos, coloring sheets, 
and workbooks have no place in the kin- 
dergarten. Not only are they develop- 
mental y inappropriate for four- and five- ; 
year-olcs, but they may actually negate 
children's desire to read and write. Work- 
sheets have no meamr. 0 to children of those 
ages and, because they are not connected 
to any of their experiences, may m?ke 
children dunk of reading and writing as 
worthless, meaningless activities. 

Another adverse effect of the work- 
sheets is that they may turn children off 
to all learning. The us* b( worksheets re- 
quires fine motor skills fhat many children 
do not possess. Feelings of failure can 
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become so extreme (hat they could inntbtt 
children from ever learning in an acade nuc 
setting. 

What group is my child in? 

When there are only 15 or 20 children, 
a teacher, and an aide in a kindergarten 
classroom, there is no need for any forma 
groupings. In fact, grouping isn't possible 
even if it were desirable, given yoting chil- 
dren's growth patterns and divergent ex- 
periences. Children's growth is very un- 
even. Some spurt ahead for days at a time 
and then seen to stagnate for months. 
Others gain skills at an even pace, and still 
others lag behind only to exhibit fully de- 
veloped skills seemingly overnight. It is 
be ca use of this uneven and unpredictable 
rate of development that all kindr garten 
instruction must be individualized. 

This doesn't mean that children won't 
be in groups. They form their own groups 
as they pky and work together. And they 
may all come together to sing songs, listen 
to a visiter, play games, or put on a puppet 
show. At other times, the teacher may 
structure group activities designed to as- 
^sess specific skill development, to intro- 
dace a new sttil, or to provide practice 
and reinforcement in mastering a task. 

In this fragile environment, pressures 
I for early academic achievement can de- 
stroy the purpose, value, and benefits of 
kindergarten for children. But school ad- 
ministrators have the knowledge and in- 
telligence—as well as the right and re- 
sponsibility — to preserve the kindergarten 
as a garden of growth for four- and five- 
year-old children, and make it pay off 
as well. Here is what they must do: 

• Provide adequate resources. Kin- 
dergarten classrooms should have no more 
than 20 five-year-olds or 15 four-year-olds. 
Each classroom should be staffed with a 
full-time teacher and a paid aide. Provide 
plentiful supplies of equipment and con- 
sumable materials. All of these require a 
strong financial commitment. 

• • Hire qualified teachers. Piaget be- 
lieved thai a teacher of young children 
must be highly in;:IHgent and highly 
wined. "The younger the child the morv 
difficult it is to teach him, and the more 
O , 
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Children's growth is very 
uneven. Some spurt ahead 
for days at a time and then 
seetn to stagnate for months 
. . others lag behind only to 
exhibit fully developed skills 
seemingly overnight. 



pregnant that teaching is with future con- 
sequences ... [a teacher] should begin 
by acquiring his baccalaureate and then go 
on to spend three yean receiving his spe- 
cialized training" (Piaget, 1970, pp. 126- 
127). Highly trained, competent kinder- 
garten teachers use their knowledge of 
growth and development to direct chil- 
dren's learning through activity and play. 

A good teacher must be a strong teacher. 
When pressures from the community in- 
tensify, and demands are placed on km- 
dergartners for academic performance, 
teachers must face them with the strength 
and courage of their convictions. 

• Open lines of communtcc. vi. Have 
your kindergarten teachen explain how 
children learn through play and activity to 
parents ind to the community. The knowl- 
edge of how children grow and develop— 
and the futility of trying to speed up the 
process— must be communicated with 
others. Cne technique is to send home 
weekly newsletters, describing things 
children will learn in the coming week, 
and how they will learn them. This in- 
formation can help parents to reinforce the 
learning. 

Kindergarten teachers must also be able 
to describe their program to the teachers 
in the lower primary grades. Working to- 
gether, these teachen can develop a uni- 
fied cumculum tha: will* enhance the 
learning process beyond kindergarten. 

• Evaluate children carefully. When a 
cumculum is based on play and activity, 
the progress of individuals must be deter- 
mined by careful evaluation. This may be 
accomplished in various ways— observa- 



tions of children in the classroom, rating 
scales and checklists, and even standard- 
ized tests. The goal of evaluation is not 
to rank children, or to determine program 
progress, but to help teachers improve their 
instruction and to help each child' * effort 
to gain knowledge and skills. 

If principals and teachers work to- 
gether, a child's kindergarten experience 
can be a pressure-free introduction to 
learning that will pay off for a lifetime. 

□ 
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A TWO-YEAR KINDERGARTEN 

THAT WORKS 

James L. Doud and Judith M. Finkelstein 

Are you ready for the four-year-olds? Here is 
an innovative program that successfully 
groups them with five-year-olds. 






f£ porma] education should begin at 
■ an earlier age. Schools should be- 
gin the developmental education of stu- 
dents at a to * four." This recent recom- 
mendation by the National Education 
Association lent added weight to similar 



Junes L. Doud. President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals, is an as 
sociate professor of teaching at the Untversit> of 
Northern Iowa in Cedar Fa'ls. Iowa, and is principal 
of the university's Malcolm Pnce Laboratory School. 

Judith M. Finkelstein is an associate professor of 
teaching at the University of Northern Iowa and a 
team leader at Malcolm Pnce Laboratory School. 
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statements from a number of organiza- 
tions, including the National Association 
of Elementary School Principals. Pres- 
sures art steadily mounting for the inclu- 
sion of four-year-olds in public schools. 

Although many principals may vow 
"Never in my school!" pre-kindergarten 
programs are likely to become as common 
in public schools within the next decade 
4S kindergartens are today. Now is the 
tune to prepare foe the four-year-olds. Let's 
examine the trends of the 1980s. 

A Dlfffftt Crop of Four-Ye<r-Ofd> 

The familiar family of the Dick. Jane, 
and Sally readers — where the father is the 
major source of family income, the mother 
works within the home, and there are no 
stepparents or step-siblings present — is 
representative of only 7 percent of the 
American families today. Statistics show 
stead} increases in both single-parent fam- 
ilies and the numbers of mothers of chil- 
dren under six v '10 are entering or re- 
turning to the work force. Birthrates today 
are increasing, and preschool enrollment 
Chree- and four-year-olds) is projected to 
grow by approximately 30 percent be- 
tween 1982 and 1990. Minority popula- 
tion growth will increase while the white 
population decreases. The trend toward 
integration of handicapped children into 
regular classrooms is likely to continue. 
Greatly increased family mobility, the in- 
undation of knowledge created by the elec- 
tronic age, and the availability of multiple 
preschool options mean that the four -year- 
old of today is living a life vastly different 
from his or her counterpart of even two 
or three yean ago. 

The "typical" four-year-old is likely to 
be living either in a single-parent family 
or a family in which both parents work, 
and has probably been in a oay care or 
nursery school program for at least one 
year. The child has probably encountered, 
through television or personal experience, 
other children of diverse backgrounds and 
personal attributes. For the majority of to- 
day's children, kindergarten is no longer 
the first exposure to a school setting. The 
child may even have been introduced to 
beginning reading and math skill devel- 
opment. In some areas, competition for 
entry into the "right" preschool and kin- 



dergarten may be as keen as that for en- 
trance into a top-ranked college or uni- 
versity. In such instances, parental and 
teacher pressure to succeed and achieve 
may begin shortly after birth — the "su- 
perbaby" syndrome. 

The elementary school is not immune 
from the changes in society, at least two 
of which relate directly to early school 
learning. One of the most obvious changes 
affecting schools, particularly those deal- 
ing with young children, has been a pa- 
rental demand for increased involvement 
in all phases of school life — including a 
voice in policy development and curricular 
decisions. Schools also face a demand f~>r 
simultaneously strengthening basic sk 
instruction while continuing to provide 
quality experience for children in the so- 
cial studies, sciences, and the arts. 

Thus, while the recommendation to lower 
the school entrance age to four is perceived 
by some as a call for public schools to 
take cn the responsibility for providing 
quality day care, others believe that the 
four-year-old of today is ready to begin 
formal "schoclng." Support for the latter 
point of view has grown rapidly in recent 
months. 

Dtallng With Divers* D#v»lopm«nt 

A major question we must address, then, 
is how can elementary schools integrate 
four-year-olds into existing school pro- 
grams so that they will receive the highest 
quality educational experience? A look at 
existing programs seems an appropriate 
place to start. 

Most schools already are faced with 
meeting the needs of kindergarten children 
at various stages of development. Some 
are reading; some have been in a day care 
or nursery school situation almost from 
bii Ji. And yet, for a few, kindergarten is 
the first school experience. Such diversity 
requires teachers to address the individual 
needs of «ach child. This should not be 
confused with attempting to plan an in- 
dividualized program for each child, but 
rather tc get to know the children well 
enough as individuals to be able to provide 
learning experiences geared to their par- 
ticular levels of development. 

For nearly 16 years, Malcolm Pncc 
Laboratory School in Cedar Falls Iowa, 



has operated a program in which four- and 
five -year-olds are grouped together in a 
two-year nursery-kindergarten classroom. 
Starting with a philosop' w belief that 
the greater the difference among children 
in a classroom, the richer the learning en- 
vironment for the child, three program goals 
were established: 

1 . Each child should develop verbal lan- 
guage skills to make needs, wants, ideas, 
and feelings clearly understood. 

2. Each child should develop self- 
confidence to tackle new learning tasks. 

3. Each child should have opportunities 
to achieve maxim un potential in all areas 
of development — physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual. 

Once these instructional goals had been 
established, it was necessary to determine 
v* hat type of organizational structures would 
enhance the smooth running of such a pro- 
gram. It was decided to assign two adults 
(one a teacher, one an aide) to each class- 
room, and to limii class size to 1 8 students. 
To accomplish these objectives, three ele- 
ments were also built into the program: 

Multi-aged Grouping. There are many 
advantages of grouping four- and five-year- 
olds in the same class. Such grouping: 

1 . Emphasizes the idea that children are 
unique individuals rather than "kinder- 
gartners" or "four-year-olds." 

2. Provides a wider range of individual 
differences in the mental, social, physical, 
and emotional development of ch ~*ren 
within the class. 

3. Provides an opportunity for the im- 
mature five-year-old and the mature four- 
year-old to interact with others at similar 
levels of development. 

4. Minimizes the tension and stigma of 
retention for those children not ready for 
formal first-grade work. 

5. Facilitates the promotion cf those 
children who are ready for forma' first- 
grade work. 

6. Provides teachers with an opportu- 
nity to work with the same group of chil- 
dren for two^yeara. This allows the teacher 
to better know the children and their home 
situations, to identify more, specifically 
learning styles and needs, and to plan and 
teach accordingly. 
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Cooperative Teaching. This implies 
that two teachers will work cooperatively 
to plan and execute the program for the 
children assigned to them. It is not to be 
confused with "team teaching,* * where 
responsibility for the total group is shared 
by more than one teacher. Cooperative 
teaching: 

1. Provides mo** flexible and indivi- 
dualized instructional programs. 

2. Facilitates teachers' efforts to react 
promptly and effectively to needs of small 
groups or individuals. 

3. Facilitates the planning of activities 
suited to the needs of these small groups 
or individuals. 

4. Increases the variety of instru onal 
methods and materials. 

5. Makes more effective and efficient 
use of a teacher's time and skills. 

6. Provides for individual differences m 
teachers as well as pupils. 

7. Facilitates the early identification, 
i .agnosis, and treatment of special emo- 
tional, physical, or intellectual needs of 
the children through combined efforts of 
the "full team** — including the principal, 
classroom teachers, teacher aides, guid- 
ance counselor, nurse, speech pathologist, 
librarian, and others. 

Structured Planning Time, in order to 
assure time for communications and plan- 
ning of small group activities, a scheduled 
time for teacher planning must be set aside 
each week. We *se one half-day each Fri- 
day. The cooperating teachers use this time 
to plan for such activities as small-group 
instruction for children with similar needs, 
readiness groups, curriculum develop- 
ment, planning and scheduling field trips 
or resource visits, meetings with parent 
groups, and individual parent confer- 
ences. The "full team** attends these 
weekly meetings whenever possible so that 
they might share pertinent information or 
learn of significant progress by a child or 
group of children. Thus, continuous mon- 
itoring and evaluation of student progress 
is enhanced. 

One concern often expressed by parents 
of children in a two-year program such as 
our, is "How will the second year be dif- 
ferent from the first?" A two-year instruc- 
tional sequence was developed to alleviatr 
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this concern. Our curriculum consists of 
teacher-developed units which utilize the 
language arts, social studies, and science 
disciplines as the base from which a com- 
prehensive program of student activities 
arises. The units provide a unifying theme 
for instruction, and encourage in-depth ex- 
ploration of special-interest areas as a way 
to meet the needs of more advanced chil- 
dren, regardless of their age. 

The unit topics and the cycles in whicn 
they are taught are asted below: 



Year I 

You Are Special 
Thanksgiving 

Christmas Around the World 
Fairy Tales 

Valentine's Day and Post Office 

Patriotism 

Transportation 

Careers 

Farms 

Machines 

You Have Growo 



Year II 

Circus 
Fall 

Halloween 

Indians, Pilgrims, and Exploration 
Christmas Through the Senses 
Toys 
Winter 

Easter Through the Senses 
Spring 

Neighborhood 
Summer 

An early curriculum must maintain a 
constant focus on building the expressive 
language abilities of children. This is best 
accomplished through learning experi- 
ences that emphasize creativity, manipu- 
lation of objects, and other active learning 
involvements. In our orogram, language 
development approaches to instruction are 
used throughout the school day. Formal 
readiness workbooks and ditto master sheets 
are not employed. While teaching children 
to read h*»" never been a formal goal, many 
students do learn to read during the two- 
year sequence. The ^ ^ jjjjjj is ac * 



complishrd in an environment finer of man 
of the pressures associated with early rea< 
mg programs is one of the most positi\ 
aspects of the program. 

Social, emotional, and physical skill d< 
velopment is also important. Students swu 
once a week throughout the year, and ha\ 
daily instruction designed to improve cc 
ordination. Classroom teachers utili2 
-techniques that aid in social and emotion 
development, and the guidance counselc 
establishes play groups designed to ac 
dress specifically identified neec*s. 

Two major student groupings are ut 
iized in the instructional program, and e 
forts are made to keep all children in eac 
unit together for such large-group ac'av 
ties as viewing films, outdoor play, fici 
trips, and birthday celebrations- 

During weekly planning meetings tt 
teaching teams identify children who hav 
similar needs and form them into sma 
subgroups. As the specific task (readines: 
social or emotional development, or coj 
nitive skill development) for which eac 
group was formed is accomplished, it 
disbanded and new groups are assemble* 
These small groups generally meet aboi 
IS minutes each day. 

Each school yen begins with a confe 
ence during which parents, teachers, an 
children are able tc meet one another, di: 
cuss specific goals for the year, and idei 
tify any needs or problems before the ye 
begins. This has proven to be valuable i 
the establishment of communication an 
rapport between parents and teachers, 
critical element in the prograrr's succes 

Communications with parents contii 
ues through a variety of activities dunr 
the year. The teaching teams and paren 
have classroom meetings at lea&t twice 
year, and parent discussion groups a] 
someames conducted during the Fnda 
planning periods. Weekly newsletters d< 
scribing upcoming student activities at 
units of study are sent to parents. The! 
keep parents informed about what the 
child will be learning and include suj 
gestions for ways in which this learnir 
can &e extended at home. 

Reporting of pupil progress is accon 
plisifcd through parent-teacher confe 
ences in the fall and spring. An option; 
mid-year conference may be initiated t 
either the parent or teacher. Parents ai 
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encouraged to call or stop by the school 
whenever any deviation in behavior is 
noted. Parents are also encourages to visit 
the classrooms, accompany the children 
'on field trips, and attend special parent 
programs at the culmination of some units 
of study. Parents also contribute to the 
educational program by serving as re- 
source speakers. 

One of the major advantages of a two- 
year kindergarten program is that child 
growth and development can be monitored 
over an extended period of time. Check- 
lists have been developed and air used 
throughout the two-year sequence as a way 
to record developmental growth. (See box.) 
Specific skill evaluation checklists are used 
u> evaluate progress in each unit of study, 
aid daily use of an anecdotal card file 
help* teachers to record progress and per- 
tinent information. 

While many schools have moved to pre- 
test children for their " readiness" to enter 
kindergarten, the two-year program is de- 
signed to deal with wide differences rather 



than homogenous groupings. Although 
routine speech and hearing tests are ad- 
ministered, and speech therapy is provided 
for all children in need of it, standardized 
testing is not routinelv conducted until the 
children enter the first grade. Teachers are 
aware of the skills which will ensure suc- 
cess in first grade, and it is their judgment 
along with that of the "full team" (in- 
cluding parents) that is used to determine 
promotion to first grade. 

Thg Principal's Roig 

Establishing a program to bring four- 
year-olds into the elementary school places 
the principal in a crucial leadership role. 
We believe it would be a major error ro 
bring four-year-olds into existing kinder- 
gaiten programs that might attempt to teach 
them reading, writing, and other cognitive 
skills — and place them under learning 
stress— one year earlier than at present. 

Principals are the most important key 
in assuring that programming for four-year- 
olds is beneficial rather than harmful. They 



must see that programs are developed not 
so much to accelerate the intellectual growth 
of the child as to provide enriching ex- 
pen ences which build a solid base for suc- 
cessful learning in later >ears. Teachers 
need their support and help in adapting the 
sencol program to the child's learning style 
rather than forcing the child to conform 
to any precast educational mold. 

The two-year nursery-kindergarten pro- 
gram at Malcolm Price Laboratory School 
provides a workable modei for inclusion 
of four-year-olds in public schools. In the 
16 years this program has been in oper- 
ation, children entering first grade have 
scored as well or better on the Clymer- 
Barrett Readiness Test as do other children 
entering the first grade. More importantly, 
children moving from this program into 
the first grade seem to possess a confident 
and realistic attitude about their abilities 
as people and as learners, and a tremen- 
dous eagerness and enthusiasm about 
school. This may be the best preparation 
for school and life that a child can have. □ 



A Developmental Checklist 



At Malcolm Price Laboratory School, 
l developmental checklist is main- 
tained throughout the two-year kinder- 
garten period. These are the skills, ca- 
pabilities and behaviors that are 
monitored to show each child's phys- 
ical, social; emotional, and learning 
progress: 

Visual Motor Skills; 
Ties shoes. 
Prints name. 

Holds pencil and crayon cont^y. 
Holds and uses scissors correctly. 
Traces a figure. 
Draws a recognizable figure. 
Uses paste effectively. 

Gross Motor Skills: 
Hops. 
W Runs. 
Climbs. 
Skips. 
J Jumps on one foot. 

rKJl 



Crawls. 

Walks balance beam. 
Stands on one foot 
Stands straight. 

Shows dominance of right or left hand. 
Uses outdoor equipment. 
Dresses self. 

Languap? Development: 

Speaks when in a group. 
Speaks with an adequate volume. 
Speaks clearly. 
Speaks in sentences. 

Math Readiness: 

Recognizes numbers I to 10. 

Names sets 1 to 10. 

Counts. 

Classifies. 

Patterns. 

Reading Readiness: 

Recognizes own name. 
Recognizes letters of alphabet. 
Relates sounds to symbol*. 3 1 



Self-Concept: 

Shows confidence in front of group. 
Shows confidence in play situation. 
Shows confidence trying motor tasks. 

Creative Tendencies: 

Offers many ideas during experiences. 
Thinks of new ways to use material. 
Offers novel but relevant approaches. 
Investigates new tasks and materials. 

Social-Emotional Development: 
Attends in sroup setting. 
Stays with chosen task. 
Uses self-control. 
Shows personal responsibility. 
Shows desire for independence. 
Resoects rights of others. 
Responds to authorities. < $ 
finds acceptable emotional outlets. 
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PARENTS AS 
4 ERST TEACHERS 



Mildred M. Winter 



When parents are taught to teach, the first 
three years of a child's life become an 
invaluable learning time 



It was Piato who said, "The beginning 
is half of the whole. 1 * A father of a two- 
year-old in rural Missouri puts it more 



I 



plainly: ' *A lot of parents just more or less 
take care of their kids until they go to 
school. They expect the teachers to teach 
them. But while our children are at home, 
we are their teachers at a time when they 
are learning the most the fastest/* 

Few would argue the fact that all formal 
education is influenced by the learning ex- 
perience; of the first yean of life. Al- 



Mildred M. Winter, a consilium in early child- 
hood education for the Missouri Department of £1* 
ementary and Secondary Eduction, is state project 
director of the Parents as First Teachers program. 
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though most parents want the best for their 
children, few are adequately prepared fot 
their roles as their child' s first teachers. 
k * You get more information with your new 
car than you do with your new baby," 
says Burton White, an authority on early 
childhood development. 

As a consequence, too many parents 
learn the art of child-rearing and educating 
the hard way — through trial and error. As 
every parent knows, those trials can be 
trying and those errors can lead to under- 
achievement and classroom failure. Ac- 
cording to White, relatively few of oux 
children receive as much education during 
the first years of life as they might. We 
need to train parents as teachers, he says, 
and give them the tools to do the job. 

What mates these early years, when the 
home is the child's school, so critical? 
Studies in the 1950s and early 1960s by 
developmental psychologists, as well as 
by specialists in education and medicine, 
generally agree on the importance of the 
first years of life in terms of the devel- 
opment of language, intelligence, and 
emotional well-being. Studies of early e<f 
ucation programs initiated in the 1960s 
showed that working with the family, rather 
than bypassing the parents, is the most 
effective way of helping children get off 
to the best possible start in life. 

Research on the development of chil- 
dren has increased dramatically since 1965. 
and we now have a much clearer picture 
of how a child grows and learns in the 
beginning years, and how the home en- 
vironment influences that development. 
The 13-year itudy of early development 
( 1965-78) by the Harvard University Pre- 
school Project contributed significantly to 
this body of research evidence The goal 
of the project, directed by Burton White, 
was to determine how experiences during 
the early years influence the development 
of all major abilities. The extensive ob- 
servations of children and parent-child in- 
teractions in homes representing a variety 
of educational and economic backgrounds 
make this study of particular value. 

The Harvard study provided fresh in- 
sights into the four areas that are the foun- 
dations of educational capacity — lan- 
guage, curiosity , social skills, and cognitive 
intelligence. According to the study, the 
degree of a child's competence in these 
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four areas at ace six can be predicted at 
age three, with few exceptions. Our ed- 
ucation system, however, essentially ig- 
the formative years, despite che fact 
u is ver> difficult to compensate for 
a poor beginning with any mean* we now 
have available. 

To provide a good beginning for their 
children, the father from rural Missouri 
and some 300 other families in four of the 
state's public school districts are now en- 
gaged in a unique educational project. The 
Parents as First Teachers project was im- 
plemented in 195 1 to provide educational 
guidance and support for parents during a 
child's cntical years from birth to age three. 

The model program is a cooperative ef- 
fort of the Missouri Department of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education and four 
school districts — Fannington , Ferguson- 
Florissant, Francis Howell, and Indepen- 
dence. Departmental grants of $30,000 per 
site per year have been augmented by in- 
land contributions and some local funds. 
The Danforth Foundation of St. Louis con- 
tributed funds for the consultative services 
of Burton White, who is now director of 
the Center for Parent Education in New- 
, Massachusetts. 

The goal of the Parents as First Teachers 
program is not to create superbabres. Its 
intent is to demonstrate that education can 
get children off to the best possible start 
in school — and life — through a partner- 
ship with the home that begins at the onset 
of learning. 

The model program is restricted to first- 
time parents fo 4 two reasons. Firt, the 
Harvard Preschool Project found that first- 
time parents are far more eager for this 
type of educational support. Second, the 
effects of the program can be more clearly 
asscised with new parents and their first- 
born children than with parents who had 
previous child-rearing experience and with 
children who had older siblings. 

Each of the four participating school 
di-tnets was required to recruit a minimum 
of 60 prospective parents who were ex- 
pecting their first child between December 
1981 and September 1982. The parents 
were to be broadly representative of new 
families in each community. It was hoped 
that at least 50 families per sue would 
remain in the program for the three-year 
duration of the project. All the districts 



recruited more than their quotas, witn one 
district enrolling 102. 

Tne recruits represented a broad range 
Oi socioeconomic and educational levels 
rrom rural, suburban, and urban com- 
munities. They included single-parent and 
two-parent families, families in which both 
parents worked, and families with either 
a mother or father at home. The ages of 
the mothers at the time of birth ranged 
from 16 to 40-olus years. 

In each school district there was an ex- 
tensive effort to seek out eligible families 
in order to avoid a self-selected sample. 
Community advisory groups assisted with 
referrals and recruitment, but personal 
communication between staff members and 
prospective parents was an important fac- 
tor in the final selections. 

Parents as First Teachers offers the fol- 
lowing services from the third trimester of 
pregnancy until the child reaches the age 
of three: 

• Information and guidance before the 
baby is born, to help first-time parents 
prepare themselves psychologically. 

• Information about things to look for 
and expect in a growing child, and guid- 
ance in fostering language, cognitive, so- 
cial, ind motor skill development. 

• Periodic checkups of the child's ed- 
ucational and sensory (hearing and vision) 
development to detect possible problems 
or handicaps. If serious problems are dis- 
covered, help is sought from other agen- 
cies or professionals. 

• A parent resource center, located in 
a school building, which provides a meet- 
ing place for parents and staff, and facil- 
ities for child care during parent meetings. 

• Monthly hour-long private visits in 
the home or at the center to individualize 
the education program for each family. 

• Monthly group meetings with other 
new parents to share experiences and dis- 
cuss topics of interest. 

Personnel at each district site include a 
district administrator who provides overall 
program supervision in addition to other 
duties, a teacher/director, a parent edu- 
cator, and a part-time clerk-typist. The 
teacher/director, who is also a parent, is 
responsible for program planning and ma- 
terials development, and shares respon- 



sibility for home visits and group meetings 
with the parent educator. Both are trained 
in child development and early childhood 
education, and are skilled in working with 
adults. 

Each of the sites also includes an ad- 
visory committee made up of health care 
and social service professionals, as well 
as representatives of religious and civic 
organizations. These committees have 
helped to build a broad base of community 
awareness, involvement, and support. A 
state supervisory committee provides 
guidance to the program. 

Parents as First Teachers seems to be 
working. Parent responses to question* 
naires and telephone interviews by an in* 
dependent evaluation team indicate that 
families highly value the services they are 
receiving and are proud of their children's 
accomplishments. The best evidence of 
parent enthusiasm for the program may 
well be the low attrition rate. 

Families openly credit the project with 
reducing the stress and increasing the 
pleasure of child-rearing. Although not 
designed as a child abuse prevention pro- 
gram, the project addresses some of the 
root causes of abuse — unrealistic expec- 
tations, inability to cope, low self-esteem, 
and social isolation. Teenage parents liv- 
ing in multi-generational homes are often 
provided biweekly honr* visits to help them 
through difficult umes. 

Comprehensive testing of project chil- 
dren is done as close as possible to the 
children's third birthdays, even though each 
child's progress has been monitored by 
parent and educator since birth. Any minor 
or major problems receive prompt atten- 
tion, and the project has been particularly 
watchful for any indications of hearing 
loss that could impede the progress of lan- 
guage development. 

The participating school districts stand 
to benefit from this investment in several 
ways. They expect the program to have a 
carry-over e: cct on the project children's 
self-esteem and positive attitudes toward 
learning when they enter school. They also 
anticipate improved academic achieve- 
ment and a reduced need for remedial ed- 
ucation. The development of trust and good 
will between parents and professional ed- 
ucators, based on mutual concern for the 
young child, bodes well for a continuing 
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positive home-school relationship during 
the school years. 

Programs patterned after Parents as First 
Teachers are now being implemented in 
other school districts through use of local 
school budgets or federal Chapter 2 EC1A 
funds. Parents as First Teachers will be- 
come the model for parent education in 
school districts across Missouri under the 
Early Childhood Development Act passed 
in 1984. Parent education for all parents 
of children under the age of three who 
wish to participate is authorized for state 
funding by this biH. Governor Christopher 
Bond, who becar le a father for the first 
time at age 40, was instrumental in getting 
this legislation passed. 

Early childhood education programs such 
as this, which affect the total well-being 
of the child, have benefited from resources 
outside of education that are concerned 
about family life. In Missouri, Commis- 
sioner of Education Arthur Mallory ap- 
pointed prominent Missouri ans to a Com- 
mittee on Parents as Teachers. Responding 
to the challenge to promote parent in- 
volvement in their children's education, 
this group has successfully raised money 



from foundations and the corporate sector 
to fund training of parent educators. 

The state's leading marketing service 
company, which is represented on the 
committee, has developed and made avail- 
able to school districts a Parents as First 
Teachers Marketing Plan. The plan tailors 
messages and steps for program imple- 
mentation for the different groups within 
a community that stand to benefit in some 
way from the program. This same com- 
pany also produced and donated multiple 
copies of an audiovisual presentation for 
dissemination to a broad range of audi- 
ences in the state. 

Even without a state initiative, some 
form of Missouri's Parents as First Teach- 
ers program could be implemented in most 
school districts throughout the country. A 
congratulatory message from a school on 
the oirth of a child would be a modest 
beginning and a pleasant surprise for most 
families. A visit by an administrator, 
teacher, or trained volunteer to deliver in- 
formation on child development and early 
learning would be an effective follow-up. 
An invitation might be extended to par- 
ticipate in get-togethers with other new 



The First Three Years 



Language Development: By age three 
most children have the potential to un- 
derstand about 1,000 words— most of 
the language they will use in ordinary 
conversation for the rest of their lives. 
Language has its own primary value 
and has direct relevance to all intellec- 
tual learning. Just as important, it un- 
dent healthy social growth. 

Curiosity: Simple curiosity is the 
birthright of every child and is a key 
to successful learning. Although dif- 
ficult to scamp out in the first eight or 
nine months cf life, curiosity can be 
suppressed dramatically or forced into 
aberrant patterns in the next ye^r or 
two. 

Social Development: "A human per- 
sonality is formed during the first two 
years of life, and there is no job more 
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important than helping to form that per- 
sonality," says Burton White. The so- 
cially competent three-year-old is a 
warm, loving child, capable of ex- 
pressing a full range of emotions. Such 
a z'uad is comfortable with most peo- 
ple, uses adults as resources, shows 
pride in achievement, and can lead, fol- 
low, and compete with agemates. 

Cognitive Intelligence: During the first 
three years children learn the basic skills 
they will use in all of their later learning 
both at home and at school — handling 
things, solving problems, and learning 
about cause-and-effect relationships 
(such as flipping a light switch). The 
well-developed three-year-old has the 
capacity to deal with ideas, can predict 
upcoming events, and is beginning to 
be able to see the worjd from another's 
viewpoint. 



parents involving topics of mutual intei 
est. There are people in every school an< 
community who have valuab l e informa 
tion to share with parents of young chil 
dren, and who can listen and respond i 
their concerns, 

A corner of the school library might b 
allocated to parents for articles and book 
on parenting and recommended books fo 
reading aloud to children. A display o 
lending library of commercial and home 
made toy that have child appeal and als< 
foster learning at different ages would b< 
of interest. "Make-it-and-take-it" to; 
workshops are always popular. 

Many of the current efforts toward ed 
ucational reform appear to be targeted tc 
the v rong end of the continuum. The pres- 
ent practice of spending increasingly large 
amounts of money on children's program! 
through 12 years of schooi, beginning ai 
age six, is inconsistent with what we knou 
about human development. Missouri, ir 
conducting what one major newspaper calls 
"A quiet revolution in education/' has 
taken a significant step in the other direc- 
tion. Providing families with tn ely, prac- 
tical information they can use .a teaching 
their young children and fostering optimal 
development may be the wisest and least 
expensive investment that can be made to 
improve our schools. Z 
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For districts or schools interested 
in providing comprehensive services 
for parents and preschool children, 
the Parents as Firxt Teachers pro- 
gram has developed a planning and 
implementation guide, lesson plans 
for private visits and group meet- 
ings, and attractive materials for 
parents. These materials are avail- 
able at minimal cost from the Mis- 
souri Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Box 480, Jef- 
ferson City, MO 65102. 
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Day Care and the Public Schools: Friends or Foes' 

by My in* Greenfield, CCRC 



There are times when day care advocates and 
representatives of the public schools resemble 
two rival street games fighting for the same 
turf: early childhood education. Each side is 
convinced that it it the most capable of serv- 
ing the needs of young children, and neither side 
trusts the other. Yet, their conroon interest in 
the same turf reflects the fact that, fundamental- 
ly, both parties share similar hopes and concerns 
about early childhood education. 

The Day Care Cojmunlty 

Mott day care advocates believe in the value 
of universal early childhood education, and even 
believe that much can be gained from collabora- 
tion between day care and the public schools 
(e.g., more funding for early childhood education, 
more prof essionalizat ion and respect for day 
care, batter salaries for day care teachers, etc. 
At the same time, day care advocates fear that 
funding for early childhood education could mean 
less funding for state-subsidised day care; they 
want public school involvement to augment the ex- 
isting day care delivery system, not to replace 
it. if the public schools provide free or nearly 
free early childhood education prog ams, day care 
providers are concerned that their enrollments 
would drop or consist onlv of children from 



wealthier families able to afford private tui- 
tion. Furthermore, if public schools establish 
only part-day programs, the vast majority of 
working parents would still require child care 
for the rsst of the day; advocates argue that go- 
ing back and forth between programs would be 
stressful for young children* 

In addition, day care advocates are concerned 
about who would be hired to teach in public 
school early childhood education programs. Day 
care teachers fear that they could be out of a 
job if public schools decide to recycle unem- 
ployed e? tentary school teachers to teach early 
childhood education* Advocates are concerned 
that elementary school teachers may be neither 
qualified nor juited to work with young children. 

Finally, many day care advocates are criti- 
cal of the publ c schools and how they are run* 
They p~>int to the extremely high child: teacher 
ratios in many public school kindergarten and 
first and second grade classrooms as evidence of 
the public schools* failure to meet the needs of 
young children* They fear that e new level of 
bureaucracy will be created which will not build 
on the expertise and experience of the existing 
early childhood coomiunity* 

Continued on Page Five..* 
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Friends or Foes? 

• • •Continued from Page One 

The Public School Position 

Advocates of public school involvement in 
early childhood education respond that public 
school teachers are better trained and more 
qualified to teach early childhood education 
than most day care workers. They argue that 
elementary school teachers could easily be re- 
trained to teach age-appropriate early childhood 
education. Many public school advocates are 
meiobers of the "anyone can babysit" school of 
thought; they view day care as primarily a cus- 
todial, not an educational, service. 

In addition, proponents of public school in-* 
volvement point out that the public schools pro- 
vide universal, equal -opportunity access to edu- 
cation for all families, regardless of income. 
The existing day care delivery system could not 
possibly accommodate every child of preschool 
age. Public schools are established in every 
community, and already are staffed and equipped 
to educate children on a mass basis. 

H5900; A Middle Ground 

Most members of the day care community are, 
in fact, not a member of either "gang." They 
accept that public school involvement in early 
childhood education is inevitable, and even ex- 
press a degree of cautious optimism about the 
prospect. The successful collaboration between 
day care and the public schools in developing 



school -age child care is a positive source of 
encouragement that peaceful coexistence is pos- 
sible and even desireable. The qu*.otion is — now 
that the end of the rumble is in sight — how can 
d^y care and the public schools make friends? 

The early childhood portion (Section 52) of 
the Massachusetts Education Reform Bill (H5900) 
is a step in the right direction. After two 
years of effort to iraft a bill which would bo 
wwceptable to many disparate groups, the state 
legislature finally appears ready to pass an 
education reform bill in some form. At press 
time, H5900 had just been approved by the House 
of representatives? most observers believe that, 
if education reform is ever going to pass this 
is the year and this is tho bill. 

' Section 52 was drafted by Senator Gerry 
D'Amico vith the input of many we 11 -respected and 
diverse members of the child c*re community. The 
bill— if passed into law without substantial 
amendments — would establish an early childhood 
discretionary grant program. Local school com- 
mittees would be able to apply for three-year 
grarits to develop "innovative early childhood 
programs in the following three areas x 1) pre- 
kindergarten programs for threa- and four-year- 
old children; 2) enhanced kindergarten and tran- 
sitional first grade classes; and 3) programs 
which seek to develop creative approaches to 
combining early childhood education and day 
care." At least 75 percent of the funds appro- 
priated are to be used for programs serving low- 
income sites. 

Continued on Page Seven. •• 
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The bill specifies that funds shall be used 
"only to establish new programs or *upp lament 
existing early childhood programs.- ttie Poard of 
Education will develop standards for pre-Jcinder- 
gartan programs which meet or exceed existing 
Office for Children standards for programs serv- 
ing three- and four-year olds. Applications for 
funds will be developed by local school comit- 
tee-appointed advisory councils— comprised of 
coenunity and early childhood people— and oust 
include a needs assessment and description of 
existing resources, the bill also states that 
school con&ittees may contract with other public 
and private agencies to provide services. ...Pro- 
posals which describe linkages with other human " 
service agencies and which seek ' to combine a OLD— 
ber of funding sources will be given priority by 
the Board. 1 * 

In addition , the bill establishes an early 
childhood office in the Board of Education which 
would develop program standards, provide techni- 
cal assistance, conduct program evaluations, and * 
develop certification standards for early child- 
hood teachers (in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Teacher Certification) . The Board would also ap- 
point a State Advisory Council to study future 
trends in early childhood education and day care, 
review and evaluate the programs, and recommend 
needed changes. 

The Significance of the Bill 

Although the initial funding for the early 
childhood discretionary grant program is small 
($8 million for the first year, $10 million for 
each of the next two years) , its long-term im- 
plications are significant* Some advocacy groups 
withheld their support for the bill because they 
have serious reservations about some of the pro- 
visions. They want to ensure that public schools 
can—and will— contract with existing day care 
providers for services. • Many are worried that 
the Department of Education will develop inde- 




pendent operating standards which are incompati 
ble with the standards ox the Office for Chil- 
dren. They are also concerned about what the 
certification standards for early childhood 
teachers will look- like. 

Supporters of the bill recognize these pote 
tial problem areas, but point to the high level 
of coominity input built into the bill as a pro 
taction against the creation of a system which 
could harm the welfare of young children or the 
livelihood of the child care ccnunity. Should 
H5900 pass in its current incarnation this ses- 
sion, the participation and good will of both t 
public schools and the day care co— sanity will ] 
necessary to ensure the growth of young children 
rather than the growth of turf ware. 

This article could not have been written withou 
the helpful comments of Howie Biker, Director o. 
the Lemberg children's Center and Chair of the 
Dept. of Education Program Committee; Alms Fin- 
neren, CCRC; Mindy Fried, OFC CIDQU Project; 
Andres Genser, CCRC; Bruce Johnson, District 65 
UAW, Day Care and Human Services Local; Kathleai 
Lynch, aide to Sen. D'Amico; Xrma Napoleon, Dep\ 
of Education; Karen Schaeffer, Cambridge/ Somer- 
ville Day Care Alliance and Director, Cambridge 
Bead Start; Michelle Seligson, Director, School* 
Age Child Care Project; Beverly Weiss, OFC stati 
wide Advisory Committee; Joanne Williams; Direc 
tor, Lesley-Ellis School and member BAEYC Publit 
Policy Committee; and Steve Wollman, Director b: 
Communications, Mass. Teachers Association. 
James Levins' s book, Day Care and the Public 
Schools , was also a source for this article. 
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Early Childhood and the 
Public Schools 

An Essential Partnership 



Helen Blank 



What role should the public schools 
ploy in meeting the diverse child care 
needs of families? This question is sur- 
facing again, this time as an outgrowth 
of increased interest in public schtol 
prekindergarten programs. As advo- 
cates for young children, we must not 
ignore the challenges and opportunities 
the question raises. Our involvement Is 
essential to ensure that programs are 
appropriate for young children and 
their families. Early childhood educa- 
tors can 

• stay informed about new proposals 
and critically examine state and 
local early education initiatives 

• pose more effective alternative 
strategies if needed 

• aggressively participate in the ex- 
pansion of early childhood pro- 
grams within the educatio, *l 
system. 

State and local initiatives 

Several states have considered or 
passed legislation to increase the public 
school's role in serving young children. 
For example, the South Carolina Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1984 allows 
the state to reimburse local districts for 
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one half the cost of programs for 4-year- 
olds who have "predicted significant 
readiness deficiencies.** Funds wil* ir 
crease from S2.4 million in 1984 to Slu 
million by 1988-89. 

Texas has enacted legislation that 
mandates most districts to provide t 
part-day program for 4-year-olds who 
cannot speak English or are from low- 
Income families. 

Missouri passed a bill to fund school 
districts to conduct developmental 
screening, parent education programs, 
and early childhood programs for de- 
velopmentally delayed children. 

Baltimore, Maryland has approved 
pilot programs for 4-year-olds in kin- 
dergarten. Maryland considered a bill to 
mandate a state-wide preschool pro- 
gram for 4-year-olds that *ouid be par- 
tially funded by a $5 a week parent fee. 

Other governors and legislators have 
expressed interest in lowering the age 
at which children are eligible to attend 
public programs. Vermont's former 
Governor Snelling proposed that pilot 
projects in local districts be set up to 
screen all 3- to 5-year-olds for devel- 
opmental problems, and provide early 
intervention to ensure that children 
enter primary education "fully prepared 



to learn.** Both New York and Connect- 
icut's Commissioners of Education sup- 
port starting sthool at the age of 4. 
These initiatives are spurred not only 
by the series of reports on the crisis in 
our education system but also by the 
research that demonstrates the signifi- 
cant positive effects of early interven- 
tion for the futures of low-income chil- 
dren. 

The Perry Preschool Project, a com- 
prehensive program started in the early 
1960s t>y the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation, has identified the 
long-term effects of preschool on low- 
income children (Berrueta-Clement. 
Schweinhart, Bamett, Epstein, & Wei- 
kart, 1984). The project includes a 
follow-up study of 123 19-year-olds who 
had attended the Perry Preschool. The 
researchers found marked differences 
in school performance, employment 
rates, adolescent pregnancies, and 
crime rates when participants were 
compared to other low-income children 
who did not attend the program. 



Helen Blank, M.U.P., is Director of 
Child Care at the Children's Defense 
Fund, Washington, D.C 
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Almost twice as many preschool par- 
ticipants held jobs or went to college or 
vocation*! school after high school. 
Eighteen percent of the preschool group 
were on welfare, compared with 32% of 
those who did not attend the program. 
"Seventeen pregnancies or births were 
reported by the 25 women who had at- 
tended oreschool; 28 pregnancies were 
reported by th; 24 women who had not 
attended preschoor (p. 69). While 31% 
ol the preschool group had been ar- 
rested or detained at some time, 51% of 
the nonpreschool group had been The 
total economic savings of the invest- 
ment in two years of preschool (as op- 
posed to the expenses required by the 
nonpreschool group— special educa- 
tion classes, repeating a grade in 
school, etc.), was calculated to out- 
weigh the costs by seven times* 

While policymakers seem to quickly 
grasp the potential economic impact of 
early intervention, they are less likely 
to focus on the cost per child that is 
necessary to achieve the impressive re- 
sults described by Berrueta-Clement, et 
al. The Perry Preschool Project cost 
$4318 per child in 1981 dollars, while 
the average cost of Head St^rt was 
$2300 per child in 1984. The programs 
that are being organized today appear 
unlikely to be able to replicate the com- 
prehensive Perry Preschool and Head 
Start model programs. For example, 
Texas plans a staff-child ratio of 122 for 
4-yea*-olds for a part-day program. The 
early childhood community can play an 
important role by reminding legislators 
that by skimping in the short term they 
will likely not attain the scope of posi- 
tive, long-term results achieved by 
High/Scope. 

it is also important to see that these 
new programs will be coordinated with 
Head Start It is conceivable that the in- 
terest in early childhood education 
could result in expanded Head^tart ser- 
vices. For example, an initiative sup- 
ported by the governor of Maine in- 
cluded a $1.7 million appropriation xt 
expand Head Start The program cur- 
rently serves about 14% of the eligible 
children. The new funds will allow every 
county using a pe~ child cost of $2300 
a year to reach 25% of those eligible. 
Although the concept was part of an ed- 
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ucation package, the Department of 
Community Services **ll distribute the 
Head Start monies. 

Many other questions need to be 
raised as children's advocates work 
more closely with educators in rhe 
public schools who are considering ser- 
vices for 4-year-old children. 

• What performance standards will 
guide programs toward long-term 
success? 

• How will the curriculum oe de- 
signed? What role will early child- 
hood/child development special- 
ists play? 

• What wttl the staffxhild ratios be? 
(in Nev; York City's 3 o'clock kin- 
dergarten classes, they are 130 or 

135.) 

• What credentials will be required 
for teachers? Will adequate oppor- 
tunities be provided for those 
skilled in working with children 
who do not have college degrees 
to work in the classroom? 

• What policies will guarantee parent 
involvement? 

• How will programs demonstrate 
sensitivity to minority families? 

« Will existing early childhood pro- 
grams have the opportunity to op- 
erate the new 4*year-old pro- 
grams? 

• What criteria will be used to grant 
entry into the programs? To deter- 
mine readiness for kindergarten? 
Will inappropriate testing proce- 
dures and labeling of children be 
avoided (see Meisels, 1985)? 

• What arrangements are being 
made for children of working par- 
ents? Can a full day be offered at 
the school site? Will transporta- 
tion be provided to community 
child care facilities? Will school 
space be offered to community 
child care programs to provide 
child care for the remainder of the 
day? If schools run a part- time pro- 
gram, what considerations will be 
given to the economic impact on 
child care programs if they are 
asked to reduce the hours of their 
services? 

Other questions should be asked 
which concern an expanded role for the 
schools in help»ng to meet a wide va- 



riety of child care needs. For working 
la:nilies and the child care community, 
the key question may not be whether to 
lower the school-entrance age. Rather, 
we must find ways to meet oth^r uuid 
care needs. 

Kindergarten expansions 

Before children's advocates respond 
to proposals for early school entrance, 
we should step back and consider how 
such an expansion would fit into a com - 
munity's child care needs. 

Schools could first be asked to ex- 
pand the roles they play in meeting the 
child care needs of the kindergarten 
children they now serve. Most public 
school kindergarten programs meet 
only half days. This policy means tiiat 
young children are shifted between two 
or three caregivers in a single day. Con- 
tinuity of care and stability could be in- 
creased with a longer kindergarten day 
in which children learn through play. 

The definition of a full-day kinder- 
garten must also be reconsidered. When 
New York City implemented an all-day 
kindergarten program, many automati- 
cally assumed ail day was from 6 am. 
to 5 pjn. Instead, the children's school 
day ended at 3 pjn. Does a 3 o'clock 
closing for kindergarten encourage 
more working parents to leave their 5- 
year-olds home alone or with older sib- 
lings for the remainder of the day? 

An all-day kindergarten operated by 
the schools, and a before- and after- 
school program to suppleruent it, pos- 
sibly operated by community child care 
organizations, is a logical extension of 
the schools* involvement vith younger 
children. 

After-school programs 

While there has been considerable 
public attention on the millions of chil- 
dren left alone in the early morning or 
early evening hours, most public 
schools do not offer school-age child 
care programs. Now that more than 
one-half of the private schools, provide 
these services, public schools may be 
more interested in school-age chi'd 
care as a community support. Many 
parents prefer a school-based program 
that is less complicated because it al- 
leviates mid-day transportation prob- 
lems. 
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Programs for young children in 
public schools? 

Only If.. . 

Many state legislatures are considering bills that could add local and 
state resources to child care and early education programs. However, this 
enhanced role for the school system will have positive effects only if cer- 
tain conditions are spelled out In the legislation for these early childhood 
programs. Funds should be available for early education through the 
school systenu 

• only if this money adds to the total reso ur ce s for child carv and earty 
education programs. Not if legislators simply shift or reduce 
funding from Head Start and the so :ial service system vo support 
school-based programs. 

• only if schools can choose to institute such progr ams ! Not if schools 
lacking interest *n early childhood prog rams are mandated to start them. 

a only it early childhood experts are involved In planning with the 
schools. Not if schools initiate early childhood programs without input 
from those in tire community who know about child development and 
early education. 

+ only if the schools have the option to contract with an existing early 
childhood program or to offer vouchers to parents who can select their 
own progr a ms. Not If community resources are ignored in favor of exclu- 
sively school based programs. 

« only if knowledge about early childhood development Is required for 
all lead teachers in pteprimary programs* Not If any teaching credential is 
the sole requirement for te ach e rs of young children in these programs, 

• only ft standards are established, including minimum staff-child ratios 
and group sixes, to assure that the early childhood programs offer quality 
care and education Not If schools are permitted to operate programs that 
fail to meet at a minimum, the ttate licensing standards that apply to 
other programs serving 4-jrear-okk. 

• only if the funding me chanism assures an adequate per child reim- 
bursement based on the cost of providing quality care to 4-year-olds, Not 
If kindergarten and first grade costs are used to determine funding levels 
for the 4-year-old programs. 

« only if the needs of kin dergarten children are addressed as well. Not If 
schools with low quality kind erg a r ten progr am s are required to add 4- 
year-oM programs without simultaneously upgrading their kindergarten 
program. 

• only if the schools are required to have a plan to make 4-year-old 
programs accessible to all children, with parent fees on a sliding scale, If 
necessary. Not If school-based programs serve only certain children based 
on income, sodai class, or race. 

• only if provisions ensure that the net A of children of full-time em- 
ployed parents are met by the addition of school-based early childhood 
programs. Not if these p rogr ams are likely to increase the number of 
latchkey children in the community. 

• only If parents would be we l come and r e sp ect e d as partners In early 
childhood programs for their children. Not if the orientation is to Ignore 
both parent input and children's family and cultural heritage. 

—Given Morgan 

Note: TOs list it dert *ed from "Child Care and Early Education: What Legislators 
Can Do" by Gwen Morgan, which is •vailabie from NAEYC upon request for $2.00. 



Several programs run by schools or 
contracted to community groups are 
available to serve as models from which 
to learn (see Baden, Genser, Levine, & 
Seligson, 1982). The School-Age Child 
Care Project offers technical assistance 
and publications for local communities. 

Adolescent parent needs 

Each year approximately 523,000 
teenagers give birth, and more than half 
of these young mothers have not com- 
pleted high school. Without education 
or training, they face the prospect of 
low-paying jobs at best, or welfare at 
worst 

Few progranu provide them with par- 
enting skills or enable teenage mothers 
to return tc school. A significant unmet 
need for teenage mothers and their ba- 
bies is the provision of facilities, funds, 
and staff for infant care. Child care is an 
absolutely essential service if young 
mothers are to be able to complete high 
school. School* are a logical and con- 
venient place in which to locate pro- 
grams to meet the specs] child care 
needs ot adolescent parents. 

Become an equal partner 

Early childhood professionals and ad- 
vocates must become equal partners 
with schools and legislators when de- 
cisions are made affecting young chil- 
dren. Early childhood representatives 
can be included within the education 
bureaucracy at many levels. 

• Serve as an early childhood rep- 
resentative to the State Board of 
Education Committee on Instruc- 
tion and Curriculum. 

+ Initiate an Earty Childhood Devel- 
opment Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

• Join the staff or Early Childhood 
Board from the state department of 
education to act as liaison with 
other departments responsible for 
child care. 

• Establish Regional Early Childhood 
Specialists. 

• Require local boards of education 
to have an early childhooc depart- 
ment. 

• Mandate early childhood training 
for administrators and principals. 

• Demand a public hearing process 
to determent the 4-yea# okd curric- 
ulum and othefr child care policies. 
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While duld advocates must continue 
;p press lor expanded federal and state 
liars lor child care, we cannot ignore 
the possibility of new partnerships with 
the public schools. Partnership means 
that early childhood educators will be 
involved in shaping programs and pol- 
icies responsive to the special needs 01 
younger children as well as improving 
child care for school -age children. 

The education community will not 
necessarily see^ our partnership. New 
state programs are being started 
without taking into account the valu- 
able contributions early childhood ed- 
ucators can make. We can help others 
recognize the components of high 
quality, appropriate, and comprehen- 
sive programs for young children. If 
these new programs are to achieve the 
success of their predecessors, early 
childhood professionals must take the 
initiative to be involved. 
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EFFECTS OF TELEVISION Oil THE DEVELOPING CHILD 
I. Introduction 

Television has become a permanent fixture in the everyday life of 
American children, and those adults vho can remember the pre-television 
days are now members of a diminishing minority. Today virtually every 
household in America includes a television set (9855), usually a color 
set (78?), and often one or more additional sets (k6%) (Nielson, 1978). 
A television set plays for over six hours each day in the average house- 
hold (Nielson, 1978), and children typically spend more time watching 
television than engaging in any other single waking activity (Lyle, 1972). 
Thus, the potential socializing influence of television must now be con- 
sidered along with the influence of family, school, and peers. The 
purpose of this review is to discuss the impact of. television on the 
developing child. 

Research on the effects of television has evolved considerably over 
the last three decades. In the 1950s, as television vas enjoying its 
most rapid rate of adoption, researchers characteristically made use of 
the ""before-after" technique in large-scale studies to assess those 
changes in individuals 1 activity patterns that accompanied the adoption 
of television into the community. Research of this period is reviewed by 
Maccoby (196k). During the decade cf the 1960s, as television viewing 
became nearly universal in the United States, researchers generally turned 
to the laboratory-experimental technique in small-scale studies to demon- 
strate that children often learn and sometimes perform the specific actions 
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displayed by film characters. The controlled laboratory setting — with 
its specially constructed films, standard viewing conditions , and struc- 
tured opportunities for response — was generally regarded by researchers 
of the 1960s as the hest context for testing the effects of specific filmed 
content similar to that shown on television. Research during this period 
focused primarily on. the effects of viewing violence. This body of re- 
search is reviewed by Goranson (1970). 

In the 1970s researchers have shifted their attention from the 
laboratory setting to the "real-life" settings in which television is 
normally viewed, and they have simultaneously broadened the range of 
topics under investigation. Two major developments in the latter part 
of the 1960s were largely responsible for these changes in research ori- 
entation. First, "Sesame Strcat" was created out of an unprecedented pro- 
posal to combine the sKllls of educators, programmers, and" reserachers 
for the purpose of designing an education;.! program for preschool children. 
This proposal led to an allocation in 1968 of eight million dollars in 
federal and private funds for program development. The research that con- 
tributed to the development of "Sesame Street" and the evaluation of its 
effects is reviewed by Lesser (197*0 . Second, the congressional hearings 
on the causes of violence led to an appropriation in 1969 of one milli on 
dollars to generate new research concerning the effects of television on 
the social behavior of children and youth. The research generated by 
this appropriation served as the basis for the report of the Surgeon 
General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior 
(1972). This body of research has been reviewed by Liebert, Heale, and 
Davidson (1973); by Leifer, Gordon and Graves (197M; and by Murray (1973). 



Together these developments have served to raise public awareness and 
concern about television effects and to create a strong new demand for 
further research. 

As a consequence of the recent trends toward evaluating the "real- 
life" effects of television in a "broad range of areas, information of 
practical significance has "been generated. Although several other re- 
views of television effects are available g., Liebert & Schwartzberg, 
1977i Stein & Friedrich, 1975), this review will selectively emphasize 
the research that is most directly related to behavioral pediatrics. 
The focus will be on the most recent research on television's impact on 
the child during the first 18 years of development, with emphasis on the 
years before adolescence. We will adopt a que s t i on-and-answer format in 
order to allow the reader to consider each question independently. The 
eight main questions to be considered are: 

What Are the Patterns of Television Use by Children? 

What Do Children See on Television? 

How Do Children Learn From Television? 

What Are the Effects of Television Violence? 

What Are the Effects of Educational and Prosocial Television? 

What Are the Effects of Role Stereotypes Portrayed on Television? 

What Are the Effects cx % Television Commercials? 

What Can Be Done to Alter the Effects of Television? 

II. What Are the Patterns of Television Use by Children? 

Perhaps the most striking conclusion about how children use tele- 
vision is that the pattern of usage varies greatly from individual to 
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individual and from day to day for any given individual. Some of the 
differences have been related to such factors as the child's age, sex, 
socioeconomic status, and ethnic background. Other differences in re- 
ports of children's viewing patterns have been related to such method- 
ological factors as the technique of data collection, the criterion used 
to define "viewing," the season of the year, and the year of the data 
collection. Yet, even when these factors related to the child's charac- 
teristics and. the researcher's methodology are taken into account, any 
two children are nevertheless likely to differ considtrahly in their use 
of television. To illustrate, in one group of 100 preschool children, 
th.' amount of television watched by each child ranged from 5 to 88 hours 
per week, as reported by their mothers (Stein & Priedrich, 1972). In an- 
other group of over 800 sixth-grade children, 25% reported watching no 
television on a given day while. 25% report edrwatching at least 5 1/2 hours 
on that same day (Lyle & Hoffman, 1972). Thus, describing the viewing 
pattern of the "average" child is somewhat like describing the structural 
pattern of the "average" snowCLake — although there are some overall 
similarities, each one is unique. Nevertheless, a description of the 
general viewing patterns of children can be helpful as long as the averages 
are recognized as encompassing a wide range of individual differences. 

A. Amount of Viewing for Different Groups 

In a relatively representative national sample of 3600 f amili es 
assessed a nnual ly for four weeks in November, children between tne ages 
of 2 and 12 were found to watch television an average of 3 hours and ko 
minutes each day, or Just over 26 hours per week, in 1975 (Nielson, 1976). 



This compares vtith an average of 22% weekly hours of viewing ten years 
earlier (Nielson, 1966), and an estimated 19 w- jkly hours of viewing twenty 
years earlier (Lyle Eoffman, 1972). It should be noted that these figures 
ere based on gross estimates of "viewing time" as most people would define 
it (e 

•8* 9 presence in the television room and paying some attention for 
most of the program) and not on precise measures of rapt attention to the 
television screen. In fact, the time spent actually watching a program 
during "viewing time 11 usually ranges between 55% and 76% of the total 
time (Bechtel, Achelpohl, & Akers, 1972), In this sense television view- 
ing does not necessarily preclude participation in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities compatible with viewing, such as eating, talking, playing, draw- 
ing, and even studying (lyle & Hofftiran, 1972) • 

Television viewing usually begins at- a very early age. In a limi ted 
sample, six-month-old infants were found- <*pen<tan average of between 
1 and 2 hours per day in a location that permitted them to view the operat- 
ing television set, and this amounted to about one-tbird of the time the 
television set was operating in the household (Hollenbeck & Slaby, 1979). 
When an operating television is within their view, infants are often ob- 
served to be qtuite attentive to the television broadcast. Further data, 
based on a relatively small sample, indicates that the average daily amount 
of viewing remains in the 1- to 2-hour range throughout the first 2 years 
of development, and begins to increase rapidly after the second year 
(Anderson & Levin, 1976). During the years 3 to 6, the majority of chil- 
dren become regular daily users of television, typically watching nearly 
k hours of television per day (Nielson, 1978). 
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When children first enter elementary school, their average viewing 
tine takes a slight drop to about 3 iA hours per day during zhe conths 
vhen school is in session (Uielson, 1975). But throughout the elementary, 
school years children's viewing tine increases to a peak of nearly % 
hours per Cay for children 10 to 12 years of age, and their daily use of 
the television medium becomes increasingly habitual. For example, on any 
given day, 75 J of all the 10-year-old children in the country are like ly 
to watch television at some time durLag ths day, whereas the percentage 
of these children who make use of any otb-r popular medium — including 
radio, movies, reading materials, or records — is likely to represent 
less than half of this figure. Children aged 10 to 12 years not only 
tend to make the heaviest use of television, but they also appear to be 
in the process of making a transition frctr the typical child program pre- 
ferences for cartoons and situation comedies -to -the typical adult program 
preferences for adventure and dramatic shows (Iyle & Hoffman, 1972). 

During the adolescent years of 12 to 18, the average use of tele- 
vision declines to about * hours per day. Although much.- of the reduced 
television viewing is replaced by the use of other media — most notably 
radio, records, and magazines — television continues to be the most 
heavily used medium during the adolescent years. Throughout adulthood, 
television viewing increases steadily. It reaches 1*3$ hours per day among 
adults 55 years of age and older. Also, women watch substantially more 
television than men, particularly during the early adult years. Between 
the ages of 18 and 2U, women watch k5% more television than men 
(Nielson, 1978). 
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Some overall differences in television use have been relpted zo chil- 
dren's socioeconomic status and ethnic background. Children from lower 
social-status hemes generally watch -ore television and more violent 
programs than children from higher social-status homes. Black cuildren 
tend to watch more television **nd more violent programs than white chil- 
dren, even when social status is controlled (Lyle, 1972). Black children 
show a higher preference for shows featuring famili es and a lower pre- 
ference for variety shows than do white children (Surlin'i Dominick, 1970 i. 
Children of ethnic minorities prefer programs with performers of the same 
ethnicity (Greenberg, 1972; Greenberg & Dervin, 1970). 

B. Parental Influences on Children's Viewing 

Hot surprisingly, the television viewing pattern of chlldrw tends 
£ to .resemble the viewing patterns of their parents, presumably - due to such 

forms of influence as direct control, modeling, and Joint decision-making. 
For example, parents might restrict the types of programs their children 
are allowed to watch. However, a number of studies indicate that most 
parents put very few restrictions on either the amount or the content of 
viewing by their children (e.g., Bower, 1973; lyle, 1972; Tyle & Hoffman, 
1972; Stein & Friedrich, 1972). For example, in one study, nearly 70? of 
mothers of first-grade children reported that they never restrict the 
amount of time their children may view, and about 30? reported that they 
never restrict the types of programs their children may view (lyle & 
Hoffman, 1972). Furthermore, children of various ages typically report 
less than half the levels of parental control that their parents repor-c. 
(e.g., Lyle 4 Hoffman, 1972; Rossiter 4 Robertson, 1975.) When parents 
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do attempt to control the content of their children's viewing, their con- 
trols seem to have an effect, at least, during the prerchool y^ars ( Stein & 
Friedrich, 1972). It is during the period of 10 to 12 years of age, when 
the child is typically viewing most heavily and switching from child-like 
to adult-like program preferences, that parents are most likely to attempt 
to control their children's selection of television viewing (Bower, 1973 )> 
presumably in the hopes of shaping the newly emerging television prefer- 
ences of their children. 

A second vay in which parents might in^uence their children 1 s view- 
ing preferences is through modeling, or setting an influential example. 
The parents 1 own use of television does in fact appear to influence both 
the content and the amount of television viewing by their children 
(Schranm^Lyle, & Parker* .1961)*,. though this influence is generally small 
(Chaffee & McLeod, 1972) -and*" it' tends to decrease as the child matures 
(Lyle & Hoffman, 197?). 

A third way that parents and children might affect each other's 
viewing patterns Is through joint decision-making. There are typically 
numerous occasions when family members must jointly decide what to watch, 
particularly in single-set households. On these occasions a fairly con* 
sistent pattern emerges (Bower, 1973; Lyle & Hofftaan, 1972; Wand, 1968). 
Disagreements between the parents occur on about half of the occasions 
that they both want to watch, with fathers tending to prevail over mothers. 
Disagreements between the parents and the children also occur about half 
the time, and the children tend to prevail almost as frequently as the 
adults. Children tend to have both more disagreements and more success 
with mothers alone than with fathers alone. Among siblings, older children 
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tend to prevail over younger children. Thus, television decision-Baking 
appears to ue a new area for the delineation of roles and the exertion of 
authority within the family. Considering t>ie general lack of parental 
control of children's television viewing, and the finding that children 
win nearly half the disagreements with parents, it appears that children 
are notably more influential in this area of family decision-making than 
in most areas. It has been suggested that "...in the family, television 
often has the status of the 'children's medium' for *hich, by dint of in- 
terest and attention, the young have become the acknowledged resident, ex- 
perts" (Comstock, 1ST8, p. lU). 

C. Television's Influence on Daily Activity Patterns 
In light of the fact noted earlier that the television set typically 
pxays for almost seven "hours eech day, it is clear that television often 
sets a Tame work within which human interaction occurs in the household. 
Much of a child's viewing time is spent in the company of siblings or 
parents , and conversations among the viewers tend to include a mixture 
of comments related and comments unrelated to the television program 
(Lyle & Hoffman, 1972). Nevertheless, compared -rith the behavior pat- 
terns found in the American home before the advent of television, it ap- 
pears that, among other effects, television has served to reduce the total 
time spent in conversations among family members (Robinson, 1972). Further 
more, as the. number of multiple-set' households increases each year, the 
likely consequence will be to decrease the amount of Joint viewing by 
family members and to increase both viewing alone and viewing in separate 
child-units and adult-units (Bower, 1973). Historical changes in children' 
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use of television over the past three aecades indicates a steady and con- 
tinuing increase in the use of television and a decrease in the amount of 
Joint viewing with parents. 

The advent of television has led to major changes in the daily acti- 
vities of individuals in every society that has been investigated. Data 
from studies of the adoption and current use of television in the United 
States (Bogart, 1972; Ccffin, 1955; Robinson U Converse, 1972), together 
with comparisons of the time allocations obtained from large samples of 
set owners and nonowners in industrialized cities of Western Europe and 
Latin America (Scalai, 1972), provide a broad picture of the impact of 
television. The time that people spend watching television represents 
reductions in the time they spend in other activities, such as: sleep- 
ing; participating in social gatherings away from hemw; listening to the 
radio; read in g magazines and" books; going to movies; conversing" with 
others; working on household tasks; and participating in alternative 
leisure activities. In the United States, television has increased the 
total amounl of time people spend on the mass media by k0%. About 75% 
of the time spent on the mass media is devoted ti television, and about 
33% of leisure time is spent watching television as the primary activity 
(Ccmstock, 1978). Thus, television clearly has a major social impact on 
the daily activity patterns ox the American family. 

IH. What Do Children See On Television ? 

Considering that television has certainly become one of the most 
accessible and broadly used instruments through which children can observe 
and learn about human behavior, the question of what children typically see 
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oi television has become an important one. A number of sxudies have pro- 
vided us v*th information about v fc types of programs children are likely 
to see and particularly about hov television portrays: (A) violence; 
(3) prosocial acts; (C) role models; and (D) commercials. In general, 
these findings indicate that television presents children with a world 
thf* is quite different than the one they inhabit. • Thus, much of what is 
depicted on television is neither duplicated nor readily testable in real- 
life experience — particularly for children, since their knowledge and 
experience is limited (Camstock, 1978). 

Analyses of programs typically viewed by children should not be 
restricted to children's programming time, defined as "those hours other 
than prime time in which programs initially designed for children under 
12 years of age are scheduled" (NAB Code Hews, 197 1 *). It has been ... 
estimated that 85% of children's actual viewing time occurs during, r/ 
general audience or "adult" programming (NSF, 1975). Thus, in the process 
of analyzing the typical content of television programming viewed by chil- 
dren, the diversity of the* types of programs they see should not be for- 
gotten. 

A. Violence 

Violence on television has been investigated more thoroughly than 
any other content area, due in part to social concern and in part to the 
ease of reliable measurement . A violent episode hari been defined as 
"the overt expression of physical *orce against others or the self, or 
the compelling of action against one's will on pain of being hurt or 
killed" (Gerhner, 1972, p. 31). Verbal abuse, idle threats, and comic* 
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gestures ere not included* Rather, the definition focuses on the physical 
abuse of one character by another, including such specific acts as murder- 
ing, shooting, stabbing, f istf ighting . hitting over the head, attacking, 
forcing action at gunpoint, and physically restraining. This definition 
has been reliably applied to assess the number of violent episodes occurring 
in a selected sample of television programs each year since 1967. The 
sample has consisted of all the dramatic fiction programs that aired on 
the three major netvorks during prime time during one week in November 
(Gerbner & Gross, 1976; Gerbner, Gross, ELeey, Jackson-Beeck, Jef Aries-Fox, & 
Signorielli, 1977; Gerbner, Gross, Jackscm-Beeck, Jeffries-Pox, Signorielli, 
1978). Over 75? o£ these programs contained at least one incident of vio- 
lence* The amount of violence portrayed on these p ro g rams r emain ed re- 
markably steady over the 9-year period from 1967 through 1975. Violent 
episodes* occurred at- a rat* of about 8 per hour for each of these years. 
The rate of portrayed violence rose to a record high level of 9.5 violent 
episodes per hour in 1976 and dropped to 6.7 violent episodes per hour in 
1977 y the last reported year. 

It should be noted that in a comparison of all types of television 
programming, the highest rate of violence vas found to occur in a type 
of programming designed specifically for children — that is, in cartoons 
(Slaby, Quarfoth, & McConnachie, 197*0. Children's cartoon programs have 
been found to portray an average of betveen 17 and 30 violent episo<* 
per hour, compared to an average of approximately 8 violent episodes per 
hour for all other programs (Gerbner, 1972; Slaby, Quarfoth, & McConnachie, 
197M. In another type of analysis applied to all Saturday morning chil- 
dren's programs, 30% of the programs vere considered to be "saturated" 
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with violence while an additional 58£ contained violence that was considered 
incidental or minor, for a total of 88$ of Saturday morning programs con- 
taining at least some violence (Barcus, 1971). 

There has been considerable debate over particular aspects of violence 
ratings, such as whether to label certain specific acts as "violent" or as 
"slapstick/ and b> ^ to characterize certain physical acts in sports tele- 
casts • There has also been controversy over whether the label "action/ 
adventure" program is simply used euphemistically to mean "violent" program. 
However, the overall perception of violence is generally agreed upon by 
both trained and untrained observers, as veil as by both children and 
adults. For example, adults in the general public were found to be in 
very close agreement with television critics on which programs contained 
high levels of physical violence (Greenberg 4 Gordon. 1972a). Likewise 
films and television programs that adult researches had preselected to 
represent either violent or nonviolent programs, vere rated as such by 
both child and adolescent subjects (Greenberg & Gordon, 1972b; Katzman, 
1972; Parke, Berkowitz, Leyens, West, & Sebastian, 1977 )• 

Violence on television is generally depicted in stylized and non- 
realistic ways. Much of television violence can be characterized in one 
or more of the following ways: (l) clean ; (2) Justified ; (3) effective ; 
{k) rewarded ; and (5) humorous . For example, since the network codes 
generally forbid the showing of such realistic negative consequences of 
physical violence as blood, gore, and immediate or long-term suffering, 
television violence is often clean violence. In content analyses of 
televised violence, painful consequences have been found *o occur so in- 
frequently that observers could not rate them reliably (Gerbner, 1972). 
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The long-term consequences of violence for the victim, ur for the victim's 
family wad friends are rarely depicted. Network codes further specify 
that in depictions of criminal acts, it shall he shovn that crime does 
not pay. In technical adherence to this code, many programs show the 
"had guys 11 receiving punishment for committing a crime. However, the 
punishment often comes in the form of violent acts performed hy the 
"good guys" and portrayed as Justified, condoned, or even heroic violence. 
It has been found that on television the good guys display an equal amount 
of violence as the had guys, and they often break the lav in the service 
of supposedly Justifiable ends (Lange, Baker, & Ball, 1969)- Almost one* 
third of all lav enforcers on television were found to commit violence; 
and 92% of the enforcers vho vere violent vere major characters in the 
programs (Dominick, 1973). 

Television violence is also frequently portrayed as being a highly 
effective means of attaining a goal. A disturbing finding is that the 
use of violent or illegal means vas portrayed as being effective in at* 
taining goals more frequently than the use of legal or socially approved 
means, and this finding vas particularly strong in children's programs 
(Larsen* Gray, & Fortis, 1968). Those television characters vho use 
violence, and particularly "good guys" vho use violence, often stand to 
gain not only the direct revard of attaining their goals but also such 
added revards as praise, social advancement, and material advantage. It 
has been suggested that television violence is revarded at least as c*ten 
as it is punished (Stein 4 Friedrich, 1975) • 

One additional type of response that frequently accompanies portrayals 
of violence on children's programs is laughter. Contrived adult laugh-tracks 
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often accompany violent cartoon programming, cuing the viewing child to 
recognize that violence is considered to be humorous. For example, in a 
recent episode of the "Pink Panther," sound-tract laughter punctuates each, 
episode as the main character pounds a lifeguard flat on a surfboard, 
empties a swimming pool as the lifeguard dives in, causes him to fall in- 
to a fire, and tricks him into being run over by * bus. 

B. Prosocial Behavior 

Despite the fact that there have been a number of recent investiga- 
tions of the effects of viewing "prosocial" television programming, the 
precise content of prosocial behavior portrayed on television has not 
been thoroughly analyzed. Rather, research interest has focused on two 
particular public television programs generally considered to contain a 
great deal of prosocial content, and specif icaTLy designed for preschool 
c h il d ren — "Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood" and "Sesame Street." In one re- 
cant attempt to specify the prosocial content of these two programs, ob- 
servers assessed the frequency of occurrence of "positive reinforcement" 
and "punishment" given by adult, child, and fantasy characters for the 
cognitive and social behavior of others (Coates & Pusser, 1975). "Posi- 
tive reinforcement" (a type of prosocial behavior) included giving praise 
and approval, offering instrumental help, giving physical affection, and 
giving tokens. "Punishment" included criticizing, ignoring, physically 
abusing, attacking, and withdrawing tokens or privileges. Both programs 
were found to contain very high levels of positive reinforcement, given 
primarily by adults and fantasy characters, for social behavior. Com- 
pared to "Sesame Street," "Mr. Rogers" contained more positive reinforcement 
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and less punishment, as veil as more instances of social behavior aad 
less instances of cognitive behavior. Whereas on "Mr* Rogers" the agenrs 
of positive reinforcement and punishment vere likely to be adult charac- 
ters, on "Sesame Street" these agents vere likely to be child or fantasy 
characters. Thus, the millions of children who vatch each of these public 
television programs are exposed to a great deal of televised prosocial be- 
havior. Yet, particularly for commercial television, the percentage of 
children's programs that clearly emphasize prosocial rather than violent 
content remains remarkably lov. 

C. Role Models 

A number of misrepresentations are evident in television portrayals 
of such groups as women, ethnic minorities, lover class people, foreigners, 
and old people. At times, television may be said to present a relatively 
accurate "slice of life." One example is the recent documentary series 
consisting of filmed footage of spontaneous interaction within several 
American families. At other times television highlights or exaggerates 
the stereotypes and biases that can be found in real life. Examples are 
tough men vho use violence to solve crimes (e.g., "Starsky and Hutch") 
and sexy women who use their sexuality to solve crimes (e.g., "Charlie's 
Angels"). On still other occasions, television introduces new and 
unique sets of stereotypes and biases. For example, dramatic character- 
izations such as the "Bionic Women," and the "Incredible Hulk," as veil 
as commercial characterizations such as "Ronald MacDonald" (the happy 
hamburger representative) and "Mrs. Olson" (the kindly coffee advocate) 
seem to have been borne more out of the unique possibilities and constraints 
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of the television medium than out of real-life experience. Content 
analyses are of interest in revealing the specific vays and the extent to 
vhich television portrayals deviate from the patterns one vould predict 
frcn real life- . 

Betveen 10% and 15% of the leading characters in prime-tine television 
vere found to be male (Gerbner, 1972; Tede3co, 197*0, and the overrepresenta- 
tion of males in children's programming has bera even greater (Gerbner, 
1972; Streicher, 197*0. In one analysis, it vas concluded that half of the 
most popular children f s programs portrayed too few f ema les to analyze 
(Sternglanz & Serbin, 197*0. Even on the carefully researched "Sesame 
Street" program, a large majority of the appearing characters (78> by one 
analysis) are male, and all of the major muppet characters are male 
(Canter, 1978). 

Besides disproportionate representation, male s and f emal es are 
frequently presented on television in stereotyped roles and activities. 
For example, male and f em ale characters on commercial television differ 
markedly from each other on a number of rated persona] 3 ty dimensions repre- 
sentative of culturally held sex- role stereotypes — including aggressive- 
ness, ambition, independence, -emotionality, and sensitivity (Busby, 1975). 
During prime-time programming ? vomen characters are about 10 years younger 
on the average than men (Aronoff, 197*0, and they engage in less varied and 
less prestigious occupations (Tedesco, 197*0. In children 1 s programs, 
females are portrayed as more deferential, and less aggressive, construc- 
tive, and effective than males (Sternglanz & Serbin, 197*0. 

Violence on television is typically depicted in different vays fcr 
sales and females. In an analysis of all the television programs aired on 
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three network affiliated stations during one week in 1974, iz was found 
that 86/5 of all violent episodes occurred exclusively betveen males , and 
only 2% of the violence occurred exclusively between females. Females 
were the victims of male violence in *!% of the cases, and males were vic- 
tims of female violence in 5% of the cases (Slaby, Quarfoth, & McConnachie, 
197*0. In other analyses, it has similarly been found that vcsen are por- 
trayed as less likely to be violent than men, as well as more likely to be 
the victims than the performers of violence (Gerbner & Gross, 1973; 
Tedesco, 197 1 *). Although women's roles on television have typically been 
restricted to family and romantic contexts, there has been a recent in- 
crease in programs that feature nontraditional women characters involved 
with violence (e.g., "Police Woman," "Bionic Woman," "Wonder Woman," 
"Charlie f s A ng e ls" ) . However, even these characters continue to display 
aspects of "the fta&aie sex-role stereotype.* . 

» 

With the exception of Black Americans, most ethnic minority groups 
in America are virtually absent from television or they are presented as 
ridiculous characters (Barcus, 1971; Mendelson & Young, 1972; Ormiston 4 
Wi lli ams, 1973). Likewise, old pe pie, and people involved in labor or 
service occupations are underrepresented on television compared to their 
numbers in the -eal world (Gerbner, 1972). Non-Americans are generally 
negatively stereotyped, particularly on children's programs. On prime- 
time television programs, foreigners were found to be more often cast as 
villi ans than were Americans (Gsrbner, 1972). In one analysis of chil- 
dren's programs, over half of the "bad" characters and none of the "good" 
characters spoke with foreign accents (Mendelson & Young, 1972). The por- 
trayal of Black Americans on television has undergone substantial change 
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over the last decade. In the late 1960s, -ne portrayals of 31ack charac- 
ters increased and shifted from the earlier demeaning roles to nev roles 
of higher status (Clark, 1969; Doainick & Sreenberg, 1970; Roberts, 1970). 
Nevertheless, more recent analyses indicate that Blacks are less often 
portrayed in work roles than Whites , and "hey are almost never shown in 
leadership positions without a White co-leader (Mendelson & Young, 1972; 
Oraiston & w .Lil i ans., 1973). On children's television, some analyses have 
found Blacks to he portrayed with generally positive attributes (e.g., 
Mendelson & Young, 1972), while other analyses have found Blacks to be 
portrayed as either secondary or villainous characters more often than 
Whites (Ormiston & Williams, 1973). 

D. Commercials 

Children are exposed to an estimated average -of .2C ,000 commercials 

Afl/llt VftSU MN .U.Wklo -i. 1, ^ » ...... _ ... 

■ " » — j c uuau j uuors a. -uexevision aaverxising eacn 

week (NSF, 1975). In contrast to adult commercials, commercials directed 
toward children most frequently present eaihle products, the most promi- 
nent categories heing cereale, snacks, desserts, candies and drinks. Toy 
commercials increase sharply in the pre-Christmas months, but are out- 
numbered even then hy food commercials (Atkin & Heald, 1977; Barcus, 
1971; 1976; Schuetz & Sprafkin, 1978; Winick, Williamson, Chuzmir, i 
Winick, 1973). In light of the current debate concerning the extent to 
which heavy and frequent use of sugar may he linked to such health prob- 
lems as tooth decay, diabetes, malnutrition, hypertension, ohesity, and 
possihly even behavior problems, it should he noted that a high percent- 
age of the products advertised on children's television are heavily sugared 
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edibles. It was found that 25% of all commercials on weekend morning tele- 
vision were for candy and sweets, 25% were for ready-to-eat cereals (most 
of which were Fre-sweetened to contain UO-6o2 sugar), 1055 were for eating 
places and fast-food restaurants, and k% were for "snack, foods," many of 
which are of questionable nutritional value (Barcus, 1975). 

In children's advertising, and especially in commercials for food, the 
major type of message claim emphasizes the fun associated with the product. 
Although current children's commercials almost never overtly compare 
products or suggest that children ask their parents to purchase the 
product, many ads use jingles and frequent repetition of the brand name 
in an attempt to gain product recognition by children (Atkin & Heald, 1977). 

Females have been found to be underrepresented in television com- 
mercials (about 31% of all characters), even though child characters in 
casaiereiala ar* about evenly dividual between girls and boys ( Celiac ti « 
Sprafkin, 1978). Women in commercials are typically shown in the home 
representing domestic products, vnereas men are gener ally shown outside 
the home representing non-domestic products (Courtney & Whipple, 197U; 
O'Donnell & O'Donnell, 1978). A consistent finding has been that men's 
voices are used almost exclusively (8UJ? to 93% of the time) as the unseen, 
authoritative speaker who imparts product information to the viewer (i.e., 
the "voice-over"), even for comttercials involving women characters and 
domestic products (Courtney & Whipple, 197^; Cully & Bennett, 1976; Marecek, 
Piiiavin, Fitzimmons, Krough, Leader, & Trudell, 1978; O'Donnell & O'Donnell, 
1978). Yet, certain aspects of the portrayal of women's roles in commercials 
changed over the period from 1972 to 197 1 * (Marecek, et al., 1978). Although 
the overall percentage of women characters depicted in occupations outside 
the home remained relatively small during this period (about 25%), worsen 
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appeared with increasing frequency in the higher status occupations of 
managers and professionals. 

The portrayal of Nonwhite characters in commercials has also changed 
in particular ways from several decades age when Nonvhites were virtually 
absent from commercials. Although Nonvhites have been found to appear in 
about 20% of children's commercials, it is interest!^ to note that only 
about 2% of children's commercials portray Sonvhites in the absence of 
Whites (Atkin & Heald, 1977). It seems fiat the practice has been to add 
Nonwhite characters to White group settings in order to depict an ethnically 
"integrated" setting. Thus, it can be seen that besides 'being carefully 
designed to attract, teach, and persuade the viewer, television commercials 
present extensive incidental information v. -cerning social attitudes and 
behaviors. 

IV. How Do Children t.aot'tti Vr-rm Television? 

Questions about how children learn are often addressed to the educator 
and answered by describing the success of specific teaching methods. In 
this sense, it might at first seem appropriate to direct the question of 
how Children learn from television to an analysis of "educational" tele- 
vision which is designed specifically to teach. This narrow view of learn- 
ing has been challenged by social learning theory which has provided the 
major theoretical framework guiding much of the research on television. 
This approach, and particularly Bandura's (1969) refinement of the concept 
of "observational learning," rests on the explicit assumption that chil- 
dren's abilities to learn through observation are not limited to a narrow 
set of circumstances and materials. 
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More than 15 years of research on observational learning from tele- 
vision has demonstrated that children can learn from "entertainment" tele- 
vision not specifically designed to teach the viewer , as well as from "both 
educational television and television commercials; and children can learn 
from material that is incidental to the program (e.g., gratuitous violence), 
as veil as from material that is central to the plot or purpose of the 
program. Furthermore, a considerable amount of "observational" learning 
can occur without any opportunity for children to practice what they have 
seen and without the occurrence cf any obvious reinforcement given either 
to the television performers or to the children themselves. In light of 
the available research evidence, many social scientists have been emphatic 
in pointing out that, whether it is intended to be or not, television is 
definitely & teacher (e.g., Ccmstock, 1978; Rothenberg s 1975; Siegel in 
Liebert, N>*ale, & Davidson, 1973; .Stein & Friedrich, 1975). The. question* 

is no longer whether children learn front television; rather, the question 

i 

is how and what they learn. 

One of the primary tenets cf observational learning theory is that a 
distinction must be made between learning and performance . That is, chil- 
dren may learn a particular behavior from television without ever acting 
it out. Yet, given the "right" circumstances — even though these circum- 
stances may be unusual or delayed — children may indeed perform what they 
learned from television. This distinction, though not a strict dichotomy, 
has helped researchers to focus separately on those processes that underlie 
learning (e.g., attention and comprehension) and those processes that under- 
lie performance (e.g., cues of permissibility, probability of reinforcement, 
and instigation). In this discussion we will consider the research evidence 
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related to two aspects of learning from television: (A) atxenuion; and 
(B) comprehension. 

A. Attention 

Learning begins when the viewer pays attention to the displayed 
material. Although a minimum amount of attention is necessary for a viewer 
to learn what has occurred on television, apparent attention is no guarantee 
that the viewer is actually processing the information portrayed, since 
the viewer may he "staring blankly" or "tuning out" the material. On the 
other hand, relatively low levels of visual attention to the screen may 
he sufficient in seme cases to permit the viewer to gain a sense of what 
has occurred on television, particularly for relatively simple and repeti- 
tive material and for material that is presented in both the visual and 
audio channels. 

Children as young as 6 months of age have been found to "watch tele- 
vision," as indicated by the fact that they showed greater visual atten- 
tion to the patterned picture stimulation of television than to an tin- 
patterned glowing television screen, especially when the patterned pic- 
ture was accompanied by sound (Hollenbeck & Slaby, 1979). let, while 
"watching television" in the usual way children typically attend to the 
screen less than one might think. For example, in a sample of young 
children who viewed "Sesame Street" in a naturalistic laboratory with 
their parent present, the average proportion of the program during which 
they visually attended to the screen varied from 125? for 1-year-old chil- 
dren to 58$ for U -year- old children (Levxn 4 Andersoz, 1976). In an 
assessment of the viewing habits of all family members as they viewed in 
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their homes, the average proportion of attention to the screen was 5255 for 
the 1- to 10-year-old viewers , 69% for the 11- to 19-year-old viewers , and 
65S for the 20- tc 75-year-old viewers (Bechtel, et al. , 1972). However, 
the amount of tire a viewer attends to the screen varies considerably de- 
pending on such factors as: (l) the overall viewing habits of the in- 
dividual (Bechtel, et al. , 1972; Levin & Anderson, 1976); (2) ;he presence 
of other viewers and play materials (Bechtel, et al., 1972); (3) the type 
of program or commercial content (Bechtel, et al., 1972); and (k) the 
production techniques or "formal features" of the program, indf -ndent 
of the content (Anderson & Levin, 1976; Huston-Stein & Wright, 1977). 

C h ild r en generally show a lower level of attention to c omm ercials 
than to program material; a decrease with age in their attention to com- 
mercials; and a drop in their attention from the beginning to the end of 
each commercial (Bechtel, et el. , 1972; Wartella & Ettema, 197U; 
Zuckerman, Ziegler, & Stevenson, 1978). These findings have been in- 
terpreted as indicating "habituation," a simple form of learning which 
involves children becoming selectively inattentive to the estimated 20,000 
repetitive commercials they see annually (Zuckerman, et al. , 1978). 

Program category or type has beer found to strongly influence the 
amount of attention paid by viewers of various ages (3echtel, et al., 
1972). In one sample, children 1 to 10 years of age showed particularly 
high levels of attention to children's programs and particularly low 
levels of attention to sports, news, melodrama, and game shows. Children 
10 to 19 years of age showed particularly high levels of attention to 
suspense shows and children's shows (both of which typically contain high 
levels of violence), and, in this sample, they did not select melodrama, 
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game, or talk shows often enough to permit analysis. Iz should be noted 
•;hat children's level of attention nay he more strongly related to the 
form in vhich the program iraterial is presented than to the content itself. 
For example, preschool-age children were found to show the same levels of 
attentiveness to high-action programs regardless of whether they were high 
or low in violence (Huston-Stem, 1977). Violence £er se did not account 
for a significant amount of the children's attention independent of the 
non-content features of the programs. This finding suggests that although 
violence is often incidental to the plot, it may frequently be added to 
high-action programs based on a mistaken assumption that it will increase 
«he child viewer's interest or level of attention. 

Research has indicated that the formal features of programming hat 
can enhance young children's attention to the screen include: (lj visual 
features . such as portrayals of puppets, children, characgers in eye con-' " 
tact with the audience, characters engaged in lively activities, scene 
changes, and reverse motion; end (2) auditory features « such as peculiar 
voices, sound effects, lively music, individual singing, rhyming, peti- 
tion, alliteration, sound changes, and frequent changes cf speaker 
(Anderson & Levin, 1976; Huston-Stein, 1977). In addition, for children 
1 to h years of *ge, the shorter a program segment is, the higher the 
proportion of time children are likely to attend to it (Anderson & Levin, 
1976). 

B. Comprehension 

Research on children's understanding of television, tested immediately 
after viewing indicates that, young children often comprehend only part of 
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what they see. For example, in a study of children !* to 5 years of age, 
most of the children were found to comprehend less than half of the ex- 
plicit statements of fact related to the central educational theme of a 
3-minute program segment designed specifically for children, despite the 
fact that the children watched closely and reported that they enjoyed 
what they saw (Friedlander , Wet stone, & Scott, I97U). Similarly, chil- 
dren 5 to 7 years of age were found to comprehend only 38£ to 67% of the 
material in a 30-second prosocial commercial (Poulos, 1977). However, " 
aftor the commercial had been carefully refined for children, comprehen- 
sion increased substantially to include 93% of the basic content. Con- 
sidering how poorly young children understood the original versions of 
these brief and simple segments, it would seem that their understanding 
of the longer and more complex programs that they typically watch is 
likely to be even less accurate. v r: • 

These bindings underscore the need to make use of assessments of 
comprehension in designing television materials tailored to the charac- 
teristics and limitations of child audiences. For example, techniques 
which have been shown to enhance children's learning from "Sesame Street" 
include making sharp distinctions between relevant and irrelevant content, 
repeating concepts, and using a rate and level of presentation that is ap- 
propriate for the age group (Ball S> Bogatz, 1970; Bogatz & Ball, 1971; 
Lesser, 191k). In some cases, the needed refinement may be relatively 
simple. For example, whereas less than half of the 5-year-old child ren 
in one study were able to understand the standard disclaimer used in com- 
mercials, "partial assembly required," all the 5-year-old children tested 
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were able to understand the disclaimer message vhen it was restated as, 
"It must be put together before ; i can play with it." (Liebert, Sprafkin 
Liebert, & Rubinstein, 1977). 

For elementary and high school viewers, a consistent finding has been 
that there is a steady increase with age in. the learning of plot-related 
content (either directly observed or inferred); whereas the learning of 
peripheral content (non-plot related material) generally increases to a 
certain age (e.g., 12 years) and decreases thereafter (Colling, 1970; 
Collins, Wellman, Keniston, & Westby, 1978; Hale, Miller, & Stevenson, 
1968; Hallahan, Kaufman, & Ball, 197 1 *; Hawkins, .1973; Eatzman, 1972; Ward, 

1972) . The age trends in the learning of peripheral content seem to vary 
with the viewer's level of interest in the program content. Thus, the 
ability to comprehend certain types of material while simultaneously 
ignoring other- -types- of .material appears to show age-related changes. 

Children also show steady improvement with age, which is to say 
they show clear developmental changes , in their understanding of a number 
of aspects of televised material, including: (l) sequences of events 
(Leifer, Collins, Gross, Taylor, Andrews, & Blackmer, 1971); (2) motiva- 
tions underlying behavior (Collins, 1973; Collins, Berndt, & Hess, 197^; 
Leifer, et al. , 1971; Leifer & Roberts, 1972; Meyer, 1973); (3) con- 
sequences of b-havior (Collins, 1973; Collins, et al. , 197 1 *; Leifer & 
Roberts, 1972); (U) links between temporally separated events (Collins, 

1973) ; (5) content and purpose of commercial messages (e.g., Blatt, 
Spencer, & Ward, 1972; Wackmaa, Wartella, i Ward, 1977); and (6) distinc- 
tions between human, puppet, and cartoon characters (Leifer, et al., 197^; 
Quarfota, 1978). 
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Since children's overall understanding of televised material is based 
on their understanding of a combination of aspects of television portrayals , 
such as those listed above, at different points in development, children's 
overall understanding and interpretation of television material will differ 
in particular vays from that of adults. For example, in one study, chil- 
dren in kindergarten, 2nd, 5th, and 8th grade vere shown an edited version 
of an "action/adventure" program and then tested to determine what they 
recalled* (Collins, et al. 3 197M. Whereas chiliren in kindergarten and 
2nd grade tended to remember either aggression alone oar aggression and 
its consequence, children in the 5th and 8th grade remembered both the 
motives and the consequences of a number of different behaviors in addi- 
tion to aggression. When asked to evaluate the televised character, the 
young children tended tc evaluate the aggressor solely in terms of the 
consequences of his .actions ,*--'4ier^ . the old«r children based -their- .W.-; . 
evaluations on a combination the aggressor's motives n n ti consequences. 

The extent to vLIih children's comprehension of televised material 
may differ from that of afr/lts is further illustrated by their failure 
to make adult-like distinctions between cartoon, puppet, and human tele- 
vision characters. In ?ne study, children in kindergarten and 1st grade 
vere found to be more likely than children in the 3rd and hth grade to 
Judge cartoon and puppet characters as being w ali,e w and able to "walk 
and talk by themselves;" the majority of these younger children did not 
fully differentiate human and cartoon characters (Quarfoth, 1978). When 
asked to explain their choices, about 25* of the younger children said 
that cartoon characters could move and tal* because, "there f s people 
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inside them." In general, kindergarten children shoved confusion about 
the mechanics of television that seemed to affect their perceptions about 
the reality of the characters. Many believed that the people shown on 
television are really standing inside the set, having gotten there, for 
example, because "those people are made smaller than us and when you turn 
the TV on, they're lowered down by a rope" (p. 13). 

V. What Are the Effects of Television Violence 

This topic has generated more research evidence and received more 
public attention than any other single area of television research. 
Indeed, research related to this topic has involved over 10,000 American 
children and youths from a wide variety of backgrounds. It has involved 
laboratory experiments, correlational field studies, and naturalistic in- 
vestigations, documented in over 150 published scientific papers and over 
30 substantive reviews of the evidence. Public debate or. the topic has 
occupied no less than seven congressional hearings since 1952 and several 
recent national hearings by citizens' groups such as the Parent Teachers 
Association. Although it is clearly beyond the scope of this discussion 
to fully review this area, we will identify and briefly discuss evidence 
related to the following potential effects of viewing television violence 
(l) an increase in the viewer's own level of aggression; (2) an increase 
in the viewer's indifference to the violence cf others; and (3) a dis- 
tortion of the viewer's perception of the realistic role of violence in 
our society. 
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A. Level of Aggression 

Based on a review of the research evidence available in 1972, the 
Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social 
Behavior offered the following conclusion: 

"...there is a convergence of the fairly substantial 
experimental evidence for short-run causation of aggression 
among some children by viewing violence on the screo.i and 
the much less certain evidence ircm field studies that ex- 
tensive violence viewing preceded some long-run manif estations 
of aggressive behavior. This convergence. . .constitutes some 
preliminary indication of a causal relationship..." 

In evaluating this rather tentative statement , it should be noted that 
the advisory group was .not strictly neutral on this issue since the group 
was formed by permitting representatives of the television industry to 
blackball a number of outstanding behavioral scientists and to replace 
them with individuals who had longstanding links to the television in- 
dustry. It has been claimed that "the Congress and the public might well 
have gotten a rather different report than the one written by the Committee'' 
had such professional associations as the American Psychological Association 
and the American Psychiatric Association been given the same reviewing 
privilege that was given to the networks and the trade association (Siegel, 
1975. p. 21). Also, re-evaluation of the conclusion is warranted in light 
of the additional evidence generated since this report in 1972. 

Viewing television violence can , and sometimes does , increase the 
level of aggression of the viewer. Empirical support for this conclusion 
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g now exists for a broad range of viewing stimuli and circumstances , includ- 
ing: (1) cartoon violence, as veil as realistically portrayed violence 
(e.g., Bandura, 1965; Bandura, Ross, i -.oss, 1961; 19c3; Ellis 4 Sekyra, 
1972; Steuer, Applefield, & Smith, 1971); (2) unedited programs that have 
actually been broadcast on television, as well as material that has been 
edited or constructed for purposes of research (e.g., Bandura, 1965; Stein & 
Friedrich, 1972); (3) violence presented on the television screen, as well 
as violence presented by live models or on a movie" screen (e.g., Bandura, 
1965; Bandura, et al. , 1963; Parke, et al. , 1977; Stein & Friedrich, 1972); 
(k) naturalistic viewing circumstances, as well as controlled laboratory 
circumstances (e.g., Bandura, 1965; Steuer, et ax., 1971); and (5) single 
exposure to a violent program, as well as repeted exposure to many violent 
programs (e.g., Bandura, et al. , 1963; Parke, et al., 1977). 

Empirical" support for increases in levels of aggression has been found 
for a variety of types of viewer , including: (l) adults, as well as chil- 
dren (e.g., Berkowitz, 1971; Liebert & Baron, 1972); (2) viewers with no 
history of unusually aggressive behavior, as well as viewers vho have ha-: 
such a history (e.g., juveniles who are considered delinquent for reasons 
of unlawful aggression) (e.g., Hartman, 1969; Park, et al. , 1977; Stein & 
Friedrich, 1972; Sterer, et al., 1971; Wolf & Baron, 1971); and (3) Severs 
who have not been subjected to a frustrating experience before viewing, as 
well as viewers who have been experimentally frustrated (e.g., Hartman, 
1969; Liebert & Baron, 1972). 

Furthermore, an increased probability of viewer aggression has been 
found for: (l) aggressive responses different from those directly por- 
trayed, as well as aggressive responses that have been directly imitated 
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(e.g., Bandura, 1965; Liebert & Baron, 1972); and (2) long-term measurements 
of the effect, as well as measurements immediately following exposure (e.g., 
Lefkowitz, Eron, Walder, & Huesmann, 1972; Liebert & Baron, 1972). For ex- 
ample, one of the most important studies reported to the Surgeon General's 
Committee was a IC-year follow-up investigation of over 200 children 
(Lefkowitz, et al., 1972). It was found that the amount of violent tele- 
vision watched by boys at age 9 was the best single predictor of their 
Juvenile delinquency offenses related t aggression at age 19 — somewhat 
better than a number of other well-established predictors of juvenile 
delinquency. The effect did not hold for girls, however, presumably be- 
cause the sample of girls who were inquent for reasons of aggression 
was too small. The investigators concluded that watching television 
violence leads to the building of long-lasting aggressive habits. - 

The general conclusion that television violence can and sometimes 
does increase the viewer's level of aggression may now be considered an 
established scientific find'.ng, since it is based on a large and diverse 
body of independently replicated findings, both correlational and experi- 
mental in nature, i'or example, evidence supporting the elicitation of 
aggression effect was found in a correlational study with delinquent boys 
who had chosen to watch violent television at home (Lefkowitz, et al., 
1972). This finding was strengthened when the same effect was found in 
an experimental study in which delinquent boys in a residential center 
were randomly assigned to view either violent or nonviolent films and 
their behavior was independently observed (Parke, et al. , 1977). However, 
the general conclusion does not mean that the effect occurs of necessity 
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on a given occasion or for all children. There can never be certainty that 
a particular television portrayal will have a specific effect for all chil- 
dren, nor that a particular aggressive act was completely determined by the 
observation of television violence. Rather, the conclusion is based on the 
demonstrated likelihood that, on the average, a given group of children who 
view violence will show higher levels of aggression than an appropriate 
control group of children who view either neutral progr amming , nonaggres- 
sive programming, or no programming. 

It should be noted that this conclusion reverses the earlier 
"catharsis" hypothesis that the observation of television violence will ~ 
through a process of draining the viewer's emotional energy — lower the 
viewer's level of aggression. Although there are several findings suggest- 
ing that there may be limited circumstances in which children's level of 
aggression is lowered following the viewing of television violence (e.g. , 
Feshbach, 1955; Feshbach, 196l; Feshbach & Singer, 1971), the weight of 
the evidence contradicts the catharsis hypothesis. 

Although no individual child or group of children has been shown to 
be immune to the effect of television violence and no set of circumstances 
has been shown to preclude the effect, it appears that certain types of 
viewers are more susceptible than others, and certain types of portrayals 
are especially likely to elicit the effect. For example, it appears that 
boys are more susceptible than girls. Presumably part of the explanation 
for this sex difference derives from the fact that, in general, males re- 
ceive greater encouragement and reinforcement than do females for perform- 
ing aggressive behaviors that they have learned. In addition to other 
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societal influences, it may be that television itself teaches children 
that aggression is more appropriately performed "by males than by f ema les, 
since aggression is portrayed cn television as more often performed by 
males and more often rewarded when performed by males. Thus, although 
boys and girls may learn equally about the content of television violence, 
their performance of what they have learned may also be influenced by tele- 
vision cues of the permissibility of aggression for their own sex (Bandura, 
1965). 

A number of factors related to the way violence is typically portrayed 
on television have been found to heighten the elicitation of aggression 
effect. For example, in the previous discussion of ccntent analyses, it 
was noted that violence is frequently depicted on American television as 
being clean, Justified, effective, or rewarded. Research evidence in- 
dicates that each of these characteristics of violence portrayals tends 
to increase the likelihood that observed violence will be performed 
(e.g., Goranson, 1970). For example, "clean" television violence .is more 
likely to elicit aggressive behavior than is realistically portrayed 
violence in which the consequences of physical and emotional suffering 
are depicted. The sane is true for portrayals of Justified violence, 
such as acts performed by the "good guys," as opposed to unjustified 
violence; and for effective or rewarded violence, as opposed to violence 
that is ineffective, unrewarded, or punished (Goranson, 1970). 

Although the influence of hunor combined with violence has not in 
itself been investigated, it is interesting to note that in one study, 
these children who smiled the most while violence was being portrayed 
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were found to shov the highest levels of aggressive behavior following ex- 
posure to violence (Ekman, Liehert, Friesen, Harrison, Zlatchin, Malmstrom, 
Barron, 19T2). 

3. Indifference To vara Violence 

Exposure to televised violence may "desensitize" or stake the viewer 
less likely to respond both physioljgically and behaviorally to +.he aggres- 
sion perfomed by others. Children typically shov greater emotional re- 
sponse (as measured by skin conductance) to those cartoons and films that 
contain violence, as compared to those that contain no violence (Osborn 4 
Ends ley, 1971). However, children with a history of high levels of ex- 
posure to television (and thus presumably to the violence portrayed on 
television) show some evidence of dens ensitizat ion. That is, they have 
been found to -show lower levels of emotional arousal (as measured by skin 
conductance and blood volume pulse amplitude) in response to a moderately 
violent television program than children with a history of low levels of 
exposure to television (Cline, Croft, & Courr^r, 1973). 

In addition to emotional desensitization to televised violence, it 
appears that the viewing cf violence can contribute to behavioral indif- 
ference to real-life aggression- In several laboratory studies , children 
who had previously watched a violent program (as compared to children who 
had watched a neutral program) were found to be far slower to intervene 
themselves or to call for adult intervention when younger children for whom 
they were "babysitting" began to play destructively and to fight (Drabman & 
Thomas, 197^; 1975; Thomas I Drabman, 1975; Thonas Horton, Lippincott, & 
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Drabman, 1977). These findings of increased indifference to violence are 
not incompatible with the previously discussed findings that television 
violence can increase the viewer's own level of aggressiveness, any more 
than callousness is incompatible with meanness (Comstock, 1977). 

C . Perceptions About Real-Life Violerc e 

A growing body of evidence suggests that heavy television viewing may 
lead both children and adults to form distorted perceptions about a number 
of aspects of real life, including the role of violence in our society 
(Gerbner & Gross, 1976; Gerbner, et al. , 1977; Gerbner, Jacks on-Beeck, 
Jeffries-Fox, & Signorielli, 1978). The general research strategy in 
this area has been to compare the questionnaire responses of individuals 
who differ in the amount of television they watch, but who ire matched on 
major variables, such as age, sex, social .class,, intelligence quotient, • 
and use of other media. Individuals are defined as "heavy" viewers if 
they watch 6 hours or more per day, "medium" viewers if they watch between 
2 and 6 hours per day, and "light" viewers if they watch 2 hours or less 
per day. To the extent that the perceptions of heavy television viewers 
are consistently more likely than those of medium or light viewers to re- 
semble the distortions of reality found on television, it is concluded 
that television may contribute to these distorted perceptions. 

Heavy viewers show a pattern of responses that has been described as 
the "mean world" syndrome (Gerbner, et al., 197"^. That is, consistent 
with television's portrayal c. the world, heavy viewers are more likely 
than light viewers to mistrust others and to hold an exaggerated view of 
both the prevalence of violence and the appropriateness of its use. In 
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particular, heavy viewers are more likely than light viewers to give mean- 
vorld responses when adked about each of the following issues: (l) the 
chances of encountering violence in everyday _ife; (2) the percentage of 
men employed in crime detection; (3) the percentage cf crimes that are 
violent; (L) vhether they would he afraid to walk in the city at night; 
(5) whether they have actually taken such precautions as installing new 
locks, keeping a gun, avoiding certain areas of town; (5) whether it is 
generally all right to hit someone when mad at them; (7) whether people 
generally look out only for themselves; (8) whether a person can't he too 
careful in dealing with others; and (9) whether people will generally 
take advantage of you if they get the chance. 

Since the differences between heavy, medium, and light viewers were 
found consistently even though a variety of social and personal character- 
istics of the individual were controlled, it seems fair to conclude that ••■ 
the expe ience of heavy television viewing may contribute to a "mean 
world" perception of reality. However, further research involving experi- 
mental manipulation is needed to assess the possibility that individual 
characteristics may directly contribute to both a "mean world" perception 
of realJty a^d a propensity to watch television heavily. For example, au 
anxious individual who is afraid to go out at night for reasons independent 
of televison, may therefore stay at home and become a heavy television 
viewer. This situation would not rule out the possibility that heavy 
television viewing might then further heighten the individual's fears, 
setting up a potential vicious cycle. 

A. -.hough the major portion of research in this area has been limited 
to adults, similar relationships have been found between heavy television 
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viewing and social perceptions for children. For esasple, for children 
9 to lU years of age, heavy viewers were more likely than light viewers 
to answer that they would be afraid to walk in the city at night. In 
fact, this relationship between heavy television viewing and fear appeared 
to be even stronger for children than for adults (Gerbner, et al. , 1978). 
Additional research in this area will help to evaluate the Hypothesis that 
television will most influence children in those areas where opportuni- 
ties for direct experience and exposure to other sources of influence ere 
minimal (Camstock, 1978), 

VI. What Are the Effects of Educational ana Prosocial Television? 

One suggestion repeatedly made in the 1972 Surgeon General 1 s Report 
by researchers of televised violence was that programmers and researchers 
should turn their attention to. developing and assessing the largely 
untapped potential of television for teaching various positive and socially 
desirable forms of behavior. The general term "prosocial b ehav ior" was 
initially used to provide a needed contrast to the anti-social behaviors 
being studied. In this context, the term refers to a broad class of be- 
haviors that generally have the endorsement of society* Partially in 
response to these suggestions , a moderate amount of research evidence has 
recently been generated on how television may enhance such positive social 
behaviors as cooperation, helping, sharing, self- regulation, and imagina- 
tive play. In addition, research activity promises to increase in the near 
future > as indicated by a recent survey in which television researchers 
listed the study of prosocial behavior as the top priority (Comstock & 
Lindsay, 1975). 
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A second and converging line or research h 3 been generated in connec- 
tion with the formation *nd early evaluation of "educational" programs , 
such as "Sesame Street" and "Electric Company," which were designed prima- 
rily to teach young children academic and cogjiiiva skills with a secondary 
purpose of encourrging prosocial behavior. In keeping with these two l'nes 
of research, we will briefly discuss television's potential tat: 
(A) increasing the viewer's acacamic skills; and (3) increasing the viewer's 
prosocial behaviors. 

A. Academic Skills 

"Sesame Street" was designed with the primary objective of preparing 
young children, and particularly inner-city low-income children, for school 
learning. The production and evaluation of the program was guided by the 
specific goals of- improving children's performance in four areas of school 
readiness: (l) symbolic representation (e.g., using and recognizing letters, 
numb >s, and geometric forras); U) cognitive organization (e.g., classifying, 
sorting, and perceptually discriminating objects;; (3) reasoning abilities 
(e.g., making causal inferences "tad solving basic problems) ; and (h) physical 
and social knowledge (e.g., identifying and distinguishing elements of the 
natural and human-made environments ) . 

In evaluations of "Sesame Street" that were carried out during the 
first 2 years of broadcasting, child viewers showed significantly improved 
performance on c«ca of the school readiness skills (Ball 4 Bo tz, 1970; 
Bogatz & BaU , 1971). Tests specifically designed to measure skills tauj xt 
cn the Program were administered before and after the viewing season to 
children who were encouraged to watch the program and to others who v»re 
not. Surprisingly, in the first year's sample a comparison group who never 
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watched "Sesame Street" could not be found since nearly ever;- child who war 
contacted watched at least occasionally. Consequently, children we-e 
divided into groups according to the relative amount they vatched. Improve- 
ment vas found to "be directly related to the amou-vt of viewing. In the 
seco:d year's sample, particular sites were chosen at which "Sesame Str et" 
was unavailable except by special cable or UHF reception. • One group of 
children was given reception capacity and parental encouragement to watch, 
while a control grcup was given no such experience. Again, it was found 
that improvement on these school-related skills was directly related to the 
children's amount of viewing of the program. Improvement also appeared to 
generalize to a wider range of verbal skills than those specifically taught . 
It should be noted that a recent reanalysis of the overall effects of watch- 
ing "Sesame Street" has indicated that the improvements, while substantial r • 
were not as large as was first reported (Cook &> Connor, 1976 }.-."• -.• 

Several other findings are noteworthy. Younger children (3 years of 
age) improved more than older children (5 years of age). Among frequent 
viewers, disadvantaged and. advantaged children showed equal improvement; 
whereas among infrequent viewers, advantage! children showed relatively 
greater improvement, presumably because they had other sources for learning 
the tested skills. The encouragement given to parents to expose their 
children to "Sesame Street" resulted in greater improvement b} their chil- 
drer than by control children, even when the amount of viewing time was 
equated. It may be that encouraged pa-rests watched and/or discussed the 
program with their chi-dren more often than control parent:,, thereby 
increasing the impact of this educational programming cr. their children. 
Contrary to the prediction of some critics that children who va.ch "Sesame 
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Street" would "be "bored in school (where learning would presumably be less 
exciting), children who frequently watched "Sesame Street" were raried 
higher on school performance by their teachers, and they shewed more 
positive attitude? toward school than children who did noz watch the show 
frequently. 

The program "Electric Company" was developed by Children T s Television 
Workshop, the sane organization that created "Sesame Street." It; was de- 
sig ed to teach specific reading-related skills to elementary-school chil- 
dren. Children who watched "Electric Company" in schocl showed greater 
improvement than children who received the usual reading instruction with 
no viewing in school (Ball U Bogatz, 1973). However, improvement appeared 
to be limited to the specific skills taught by the program since no improve- 
ment was found in a test of general reading skills. Although the .specific 
improvement associated with viewing in school occurred across age, -sex, 
and ethnic group, children in the first and second grades showed greater 
improvement than children in the third and fourth grades. Children whose 
reading skills were in +he bottom 10JS of the distribution showed no 
benefit. Disappointingly, children who watched "Electric Company" at 
home showed no improvement, even if they watched frequently. Thus, the 
success of "Electric Company" when viewed in schools may have been due in 
part, to various aspects of the viewing context in rchook, such as in- 
creased attentiveness and rehearsal by children and supplementary dis- 
cussion and explanation by teachers. An important area of future research 
is the evaluation of v/arious aspects of the viewing context zhat may 
heighten or diminish the impact of program material on the viewing child. 
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Several ether experimental programs have "been shown to he successful 
in particular contexts in teaching children educational lessons and cog- 
nitive skills. For example, a series of televised programs called 
"Mullig.m Stew" vas designed in association with the u*S. Department, of 
Agriculture to teach children ahout nutrition* Children's tendency to 
eat a balanced diet vas directly related to the number of showr, they had 
seen (Olien, Tichenor, & Donohue, 1975). However , in the absence of 
school support, the program had little effect because it vas rarely viewed 
by children. In another example of experimental programming, a series 
shown on videotape to a group of Native American prepchool children ves 
found to be successful in improviiig a variety of cognitive skills such 
as conservation, seriation, and effective techniques for answering ques- 
tions (Henderson, Swanson, & Zimmerman, 1975a; 1975b). 

B. Prosocia l Behavior 

Although the effects of prosocial television has not been investigated 
as thoroughly as the effects of televised violence, early indications are 
that the processes that have been proposed to explain the learning and per- 
formance of aggressive behavior can also be related to prosocial behavior. 
A number of studies conducted in both laboratory and field settings have 
demonstrated that the observation of televised prosocial content can and 
sometimes does lead to an increase in the prosocial behaviors performed 
by the child viewer. Following the v.eving of prosocial programming, in- 
creases have been found in a variety of interpersonal behaviors of young 
children, including helping, sharing, cooperating, shoving nurturance, 
verbalizing feelings, shoving empathy, and playing imaginatively (Coaxes » 
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Pusser,-£ Goldman, 1976; Collins, 1976; Collins & Getz, 1976; Cosgrove h 
Mclntyre, 197U; Priedrich & Stein, 1973; 1975; Leifar, 1975; Paulson, l?7l; 
Pculos, Rubinstein, & Liebert, 1975; Singer & Singer, 1976; Shirley, 197^; 
Szein & Friedrich, 1972; 1975). 

In most of these studies prciocial material has been limi ted to the 
program "Mr. Rogers," and the age level of the viewer has been limited to 
preschool-age children. But there are several exceptions* A program from, 
the "Lassie" series has been shown to increase elementary-school children's 
willingness to help others in a situation similar to the one portrayed 
(Poulos, et al., 1975). Also, a "Sesame Street" program has been she . 
to increase the cooperative behavior of preschool children in situations 
that directly paralleled those portrayed in the program; however, in several 
evaluations, the effect has failed to generalize to other prosocial be- 
havior not directly portrayed (Leifer, 1975; Paulson, 191k). For "Sesame 
Street," the goal of stimulating various forms of prosocial behavior is of 
secondary importance relative to the main objective of stimulating academic 
skills. Although the two goals need not necessarily interfere with one 
another, it has been suggested that the lack of a strong prosocial effect 
for "Sesame Street" aay be partially attributable to its relatively frequent 
use of negative behavior (or "punishment"), often presented in the form of 
slapstick gestures, to heighten the entertainment value of segments designed 
primarily to teach academic skills (Coates, et al., 1976). 

In order to compare the effects of the two popular children's 
programs, "Mr. Rogers" and "Sesame Street," on preschool children's 
social behavior during free-play periods in *he classroom, children were 
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exposed to one of these tvc programs each day for a week ar.d their be- 
havior was observed (Coates, et al. , 1976). Particular segments of "Mr. 
Rogers" were preselected to represent its usual emphasis on social and 
emotional development, with high levels of positive reinforcement and an 
absence of punishment; and particular segments of "Sesame Street" were 
chosen to represent its usual emphasis on academic skills , with moderate 
ievelj of both positive reinforcement and punishment. Results were con- 
sistent with predictions based on content analyses of the levels of 
positive reinforcement, punishment, and general social contact behavior 
portrayed in these programs. Children who watched "Mr. Rogers* showed 
general increases in their levels cf both posi^ve reinforcement and 
social contact directed toward other children and adults in the pre- 
school. Children who watched "Sesame Street" showed no overall changes 
in their social behavior. For those children who shoved. lower than -average 
be ;eline levels of social behavior, both programs were apparently effec- 
tive in stimulating all observed forms of social interaction, although 
neither a nonviewing control group nor a control group which observed a 
nonsocial program were included for comparison. More recently, "Sesame 
Street" has increased its emphasis on such pro social behaviors as coopera- 
tion, safety, fear reduction, and understanding of another's point of 
view. Preliminary results indicate that these messages are generally 
understood and sometimes implemented by young children (P^ulso^, 197U; 
Silverman, 1977). 

Prosocial programming for older children is a relatively new 
phenomenon. Elementary-school children's understanding of the prosocial 
themes included in five children's programs (e.g., "Fat Albert and the 
Cosby Kids") has recently been tested (Columbia Broadcasting System, 1977). 




The themes included the arrival of a new baby, the divorce of parents, 
the child's piide in a father's job even when it is menial, and the cul- 
tural uniqueness of Native Americans. Children who vatched a program at 
hose or in the laboratory reported many of these prosocial messages cor- 
rectly, and there was little relation between enjoyment and understanding 
of the program's content. Although no attempt was made to determine vi-ther 
the viewer's behavior was affected, these findings demonstrate the poten- 
tial for communicating prosocial messages to children through television. 

VII. What Are the Effects, of Role Stereotypes Portrayed on Television? 

As we have discussed, American television often underrepresents end 
misrepresents such groups a? women, ethnic minorities, lower class people, 
foreigners, and old people. Although many social scientists have spec - 
lp.ted that stereotyped portrayals on television may- play a major role in 
shaping the social attitudes and behaviors of children (e.g., Cantor, 1578; 
Ccmstock & Cobbey, 1978), there is unfortunately only indirect evidence 
related tn this hypothesis. The most common research strategy in this nev 
area has been to test the broader hypothesis that the more television chil- 
dren watch, the more closely their attitudes will reflect the general 
stereotypes portrayed on television (as has been established in other 
studies of television content). Thus, this research is designed to be 
explorato.. , and, at best, the results can only suggest the possibility of 
a causal effect without specifying causal factors. 

A. Sex-Role Attitudes 

In one study, element ary-schcol children who normally watched over 
25 hours of television per week scored higner on a measure of identification 
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wixh traditional sex roles than did children who watched less than 10 
hours per week (Freuh & McGhee, 1975). A similar findinj resulted frcr 
an exploratory study using the sane sex-role measure (Gadberry & Schneider 
1978). For 6 weeks, the television viewing of one group of 6-year-old chi 
dren was experimentally restricted (to about 50 minutes per day), while th 
viewing of a control group was unrestricted (averaging about 100 minutes 
per day). Whereas boys and girls whose television watching had been re- 
stricted did not differ from each other in the subsequent test of tradi- 
tional sex-role identification, boys and girls whose television watching 
was unrestricted did differ, with boys scoring as more "male-identified" 
and girls as more "female-identified." Although the generalizability of 
these findings is limited by the small sample size and the absence of pre- 
test measures, this study illustrates the potential importance of experi- 
mental manipulation, in addition to correlational research strategies, 
in establishing causal links. 

In a recent naturalistic experiment, 6th- and 9th-grade Canadian boys 
showed increased sex-stereotyping in their ratings of the appropriateness 
of sex-typed behaviors years after television had first been introduced 
into their community, cc -pared to their scores before its introduction 
(Kimball, 1977). The finding did not hold for girls, which may be par- 
tially explained by the relative3y small number of female models typically 
shown on television. Although there were some inconsistent findings in 
other related components of this study, making the overall findings dif- 
ficult bo interpret, the «tudy represents a bold methodological approach 
that could prove productive in a number of different areas of television 
research as television use is initiatec? , increased, or reduced in various 
groups or locations. *° 
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Television can serve as a major supplier of information about various 
occupations vith which children typically have no direct contact. Children 
in the elementary-school years generally understand best those occupations 
with which they have direct personal contact (e.g., teacher, supermarket 
clerk, school janitor). More importantly, those non-personal-contact occupa- 
tions which are featured on television (e.g., lawyer, reporter, butler) are 
understood significantly better than those non-personal-contact occupations 
for which children must rely on the general culture as their source of in- 
formation (e.g., bank president, general accountant, shipping clerk) 
(DeTleur h DeFleur, 1967). Also, boys and girls have equal knowledge of 
those occupations which are featured on television, whereas from general 
cultural sources, boys gain more knowledge about unfamiliar occupations 
than do girls. Children give muc _ more consistent ratings among them- 
selves, and they show more agreement with adults, in their ratings of 
the social status of those occupations which are featured on television 
as compared either to occupations observed directly or to unfamiliar 
occupations not featured on television. These findings suggest that by 
watching television, children may gain a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about occupational roles not normally "visible" to the children in 
the community. However, television may have the "homogenization effect" 
of offering uniform interpretations of the relative social status of these 
occupations, apparently resulting from the sterotyped ways in which tele- 
vision portrays occupational roles. Considering that boys and girls often 
must begin to formulate their occupational preferences and to select their 
pie.} in society's work force based on incomplete information about the 
range of options, the type of information supplied by television C2n have 



an important influence on their choices. 
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An incompletely reported study suggests that heavy television viewing 
may strengthen the appeal of traditionally sex- stereotyped careers (3euf , 
197M. In answer to the question, "Vast do you want to be when you grow 
up?" fS% of the 3- to 6-year-old children vho vers heavy television 
viewers chose sex-stereotyped careers "appropriate" for their own sex 
(e.g., "policeman," "sports superstar," or "cowboy" for boys; and "nurse" 
for girls}, as compared to 50% of those children who viewed less television. 

Given the current content of television, children who view heavily 
are likely to learn traditional sex-role stereotypes. However, several 
recent findings point to the potential of television either for reversing 
the current stereotypes about the "sex-appropriateness" of particular 
oc apations (Miller & Reeves, 1976) or for fostering egalitarian attitudes 
about sex-roles (Flerx, Pidler, & Rogers, 1976). In the latter study, 
k- and 5-year-old children were' -found -tO' display more of the traditional' 
sex-role stereotypes than did 3-year-old children, and boys displayed more 
stereotypes than did girls. An attempt was made to foster egalitarian 
attitudes about sex-roles either by showing some children films depicting 
egalitarian sex roles (e.g., "Free to Be. . . You and Me"), or by reading 
to other children stories from egalitarian picture books. In contrast to 
a control group of children vho were read typical children's stories which 
contain traditional sex-role stereotypes, children in both egalitarian 
groups reduced their stereotypic thinking after Just two hours of exposure 
distributed over one week. Also , the fila presentations produced more 
enduring changes in several of the stereotyping measures than did similar 
picture book presentations. While these findings demonstrate rather 
dramatically the potential of television fcv fostering egalitarian sex-role 
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attitudes in young children, it is noteworthy that the lack of cohere ial 
films portraying the sexes in an egalitarian manner meant that; the re- 
searchers had to produce several such films themselves (Williams, 1973;. 

3. Attitudes About Minorities 

The portrayal of minority characters on television may serve several 
important functions . Television can provide nonminority children with an 
important source of social knowledge about groups of individuals ■ with whom 
they have limited actual social contact. For example, rural and suburban 
White children were found to he more likely than urban White children to 
state that they use television to find out "how to behave with Black 
people" (Greenherg, 1972). Findings such as these emphasize the impor- 
tance of presenting an accurate portrayal of minorities on television, 
since the value of television portrayal for* the viewer depends directly* 
on its accuracy. Even within one's own group, television may provide 
influential social cues. Black children tend to he heavy television 
viewers, particularly of shows featuring Blacks, and they are generally 
more likely than White children to "believe that television portrayals are 
realistic and true to life. 

Although there is unfortunately very little evidence on the attitudinal 
and behavioral effects of viewing television portrayals of minority charac- 
ters, several experimental studies of children's imitation of models are 
suggestive. Black children three to five years of age were found to im- 
itate a White peer model presented on videotape more than a 31ack peer 
model , and to imitate a x evarded model more than a punished ncdel (Neely, 
Heckel, & I~ichtman, 1973). Furthermore, the race of the model appeared 
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to be as important as the reinforcement given to the model, since the 
White punished nodel was imitated about as much as the rewarded Black 
model. Similarly, first- and second-grade Black boys were found to imi- 
tate White adu?^: models presented live more tnan 31ack adult models, and 
rewarded models more than punished models (Liebert, Sobol, 4 Copeman, 1972), 
In another sample of second-grade children, balanced by sex and race, it 
was found that White girls imitated boy models of both races presented on 
videotape more than they imitated girl models, and Black girls Imitated 
Black boys more than they imitated other models (Nicholas, McCerter, & 
Heckel, 1971). Taken together, these results support the interpretation 
that the model* s similarity to the viewer (in terms of race and sex J may 
have less iirflueuce on the viewing child 1 s imitative behavior than the 
model's culturally ascribed status (Comstock & Cobhey, 1978). That is, - 
Whites and males are influential models for children in all groups. • 
These findings suggest that even young children have an awareness of the 
social status discrepancies between races and sexes. 

Children 1 s attitudes about the desirability of minority children as 
playmates appears to be amenable to change based on their television ex- 
posure to minority children. While English Canadian preschool children 
showed a greater preference, as compared to control children, to choose 
minority playmates after exposure to either Nonwhite children (Oriental 
and Native American) or White children of different ethnicity (French 
Canadian) presented by way of videotape segments inserted in the program 
"Sesame Street' 1 (Som, Goldberg, & Kanungo, 1976). Assessment of the 
generalizability of fi- dings such as these to portrayals of c^her mincrity 
groups, to child viewjrs of other backgrounds and ages, and to long-term 
changes in attitudes and behaviors is an important area for future research. 
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VIII. What Are the Effects of Television Commercials? 

Television commercials differ from standard television progr amming 
in several important vays. Cozs^cials are designed around the primary 
goal of selling products, they are constructed to make the products appear 
as appealing and irresistible as possible, and they present persuasive 
messages that carry with them the inherent authority associated with tele- 
vision. Recent research findings suggest that young childr en show limited 
ability to understand, interpret, and use objective Judgment in responding 
to these aspects of commercials. This limited understanding potentially 
leaves young chil dr en highly susceptible to persuasion by commercials. 
As discussed previously, children are exposed to an estimated 20,000 
commercials each year, many of which may be considered to run contrary 
to their own welfare. Thus, research evidence related to children's, 
understanding of the nature of commercials and their susceptibility 1;o. ' 
commercial persuasion takes on added importance. 

A. Understanding the Nature of O^ercials 

Several studies have indicated that although young children may 
understand the most obvious content aspects of commercials, they gener ally 
fail to fully understand the basic nature of commercials and the differ- 
ences between commercials and other programming (e.g., Robertson Rossiter, 
197U; Waclnnan, Wartella, & Ward, 197T; Ward & Wactoztan, 1973). For examp le, 
in an interview study of children 5 to 12 years of age, the 5 to 8-year-old 
children typically gave undifferentiated descriptions of cammericals, such 
as "commercials show things," "commercials are short and programs are long," 
or "commercials interrrupt the show" (Ward & Wackman, 1973). In contrast, 
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:■■:« 9 to children typically gave differentiated description, 

~- ««U., auoh as 'Wercials try to ,eli things," "cc-arciais 
«jr good things shout the thing, they're shoving,- or "they get yon to 
u,t=h so you'll see c«merciels." Those young children vno failed to 
fully understand what c^erciais are hov they differ fro. program, 
generally 5 av, the folloving pattern of responses: (l) they had little 
a^reness of the selling motive of c—rcials, (2) they M no unified 
recall of the co-erei.1 nesss^e, hut focused instead on the singie most 
obvious i^ e; (3) they h*.* thrfr evaluation of individu*. co»ercial, 
on the entertai»ent value (e.g., funny; toring) rath« th„ on the tech- 
nical aspects * the quality (e.g., original; unclear); (a) they tended 
to brieve that amm**. Uway. tell the truth; (5) they cited per<»p- 
tual reason, if they hm that «™ereial, sauti]K , te ^ ttU ^ 
truth (.,«,.- "peon, don't really vali „t of vails-) rather than reason ■ 
rented to a test of the sale, message (e.g., "I nought the car sud it 
4idn-t work right"); and (6) they gave a, nuch attention S o commercials 
« to progrsM, rather than lending less to comercims. 

Tlfam t08etber - the " «ggert that «n understanding of the 

nature of ecmwrcials may provide vievers vith a filter turough vniol, to 
equate the content of the persuuiv, message vith respect to its rela- 
tive credibility and it. personal value to themselves. Those viever. 
vho fail to fuUy understand the nature of commercials, including moat ■ 
roung children, may l«s a Key ingredJent necessary fox- mattag informed 
consumer response, that protect M promote their ovn velfsre. since 
young chUnren are more likely than older children to neiveJy accept caa- 
mercial, a, si.pL, ^ ^ omatloMl messages , they sr. potentially 
more su.eeptil.le to persuasion by commercials. 
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B. Susceptibility to Commercial Persuas lug 

loung children have been found to make mor* requests than older chil- 
dren to purchase products advertis id on television (Robertson 4 Rossiter, 
1977). It has been suggested that young children «\re highly persuasible 
not only with regard to st.es messages for individual products, but also 
with regard to a broader canposite message oi television advertising — 
that fulfillment and happiness are to be derived primarily from the con- 
sumption of products and services (Ewen, 1976)'. Indeed, it has been found 
that ever 25? of children's television commercials carry at least an im- 
plicit premise cf personal enhancement or benefit from using the ad- 
vertised product (Barcus, 1975 )• Toun^ children lack much of th* real- 
life experience by wuich to make objective comparative Judgments about 
such implicit or explicit promises, and frequently they ely on the 
Judgment 6f/ those 'individuals who have greater experience and authority. 
The fact that over 90% of children's commercials make use of adults or 
older children as spokespersons for the advertised products (Barcus, 
1975) presumably increases the persuasive *ss of commercials directed 
at young children. 

It has been estimated that 5C0 million dollars are spent each year 
on oelevision advertising to children, based on the relatively safe as- 
sumption Hat commercials have a persuasive effect on children , Although 
a great deaJ of marketing research is often used in the process of de- 
signing and evaluating individual commercials, very little published 
psychological research evidence exists on the various ways children may 
be influenced by watching numerous commercial*. In one recent correla- 
tional study with preschool children, it was found that: children's rate 
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of asking their mother to buy items in the supermarket vas highly predict- 
able from the children's amount of commercial television viewing (Galst & 
White, 1976). Although no attempt vas made to specify how many of thi: 
requested products had actually "been seen in television commercials ay 
the children, it vas noted that cereals and candles, which are the mos;t 
frequently advertised items in children's commercials, were the items 
most often requested by children. Children's ronccmmercial television 
watching did not correlate with their supermarket behavior, a finding 
that is consistent with the hypothesis that watching commercials was the 
critical factor influencing children's benavior. Similarly, for elem e ntary- 
school children, a positive correlation was found between level of tele- 
vision exposure and number of requests for toys and games at Christmastime 
(Robertson & Rossiter, 1977)* 

In an important study, preado. rscent children's level cf exposure ~- * 
to the numerous television commercials for over-the-counter drugs was 
found to be correlated not only with their personal use of proprietary 
drugs, but also with their tendency to hold a wide variety of commercially 
promoted attitudes "bout the role of drugs in our society (Atkin, 19T8) . 
For example, those children who received heaiy exposure to drug commercials, 
as compared to those who received light exposure, -ere more likely to hold 
the following beliefs: (l) illness is a frequent occurrence in our 
society; (2) people frequently use drugs for such problems as colds and 
stomach-aches; (3) drugs are likely to give effective relief from these* 
problems; (U) drugs are likely to give speedy relief from these problems; 
(5) drugs such as aspirin are generally good things for people to use* 
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la addition, children vho received heavy exposure to drug commercials", 
as compared to those vho received light exposure, indicated that they 
themselves were nore concerned about, beccring ill, they felt greater 
relief after taking medicine when ill, and they vere nore likely to per- 
sonally use commercial drugs. 

Thus, preliminary correlational findings indicate that watching 
commercial television is related to a variety of behaviors for children 

of various ages, inclining preschool children 1 s requests for food, 

} 

elementary-school children 1 s requests for toys, and ^readolescent chil- 
dren's use and attitudes about commercial drugs* Further experimental 
investigation is certainly necessary to determine the specific cause and 
effect linkages suggested by the correlational studies and to deternine 
the esxent of the influence- In the absence of such research, it never- 
theless? appears likely that children T s behaviors and- attitudes are being 
snapec\ in ways that serve commercial interests, but not necessarily the 
interests of the children or of the society as a whole. Currently in 
the United States the Federal Communications Commission and the Federal 
Trade Concision are holding hearings f sr the purpose of considering 
whether to adept rules that would alter, limit, or ban the presentation 
of television commercials to young children. Many other nations have 
already adopted such limitations on children T s advertising, including 
Canada which has recently banned commercials on children's programming. 

IX. What Czn Be Done to Alter the Fffects of Television? 

The research we have reviewed on the effects of television leaves 
largely unanswered the questions of how the effects may vary depending 
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on such factors as the child's own activities related to viewing, the 
social context of viewing, and the quantity and types of programs viewed. 
Although the answer to these questions are of obvious practical significanc 
the evidence relating to the possibilities of altering television effects 
is only indirect. 

Activities Related to Viewing 
Young children's learning and performance of televised content can 
sometimes he enhanced through the use of special techniques related to 
viewing, such as verbal labeling, rehearsal, role playing, and providing 
relevant materials. For example, increased learning and understanding of 
filmed program material has been found under the following conditions: 
(l) when children were asked to verbally label the actions of the film 
model (Bandura, Grusec, & Menlove, 1966; Friedrich & Stein, 1975)'; (2) 
when an experimenter described the actions of a film model and asked 
children to repeat the description (Coates & Hartup, 1969J; and (3) when 
a teacher helped children identify important elements of a television 
program with the aid of written materials related to the program (Friedrich 
& Stein, 1975). Increased subsequent performance of actions displayed on 
film have been found: (l) when chidlren were guided in rehearsing the 
observed behaviors immediately after viewing (Hosenhan & White, 1967; 
White, 1972); (2) when children *.>le-played a behavior s imil ar to the one 
observed (staub, 1971); and (3) when children were provided with relevant 
play material (hand puppets) and encouraged to rcle-play the events of 
the observed program (Friedrich & Stein, 1975). These 3tudies have 
generally been limited to preschool and early elenentary-schocl children. 
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Thus, the success of these techniques has not been assessed in television 
research for older children, although -any of these techniques have been 
found to "he effective with cider children and adults in enhancing x>er- 
formance in other areas of research (e.g., Bandura, 1969 } . 

3. Social nontext of Vieving 

Certain aspects of the social context of viewing can also alter the 
way in which television material affects children* In particular, adults 1 
on-the-spot evaluation of the contents of television programs observed 
'•ogether with children (i.e., as co-observers) has been shown to influence 
the child.' in f s subsequent behavior (e.g., DeRath, 19^3; Grusec, 1973; 
Hicks, 1968). The potential practical importance of this finding is 
highlighted by the fact that children frequently, and increasingly as 
they get older, view television in*the presence of parents and siblings. 
During television vieving, family members frequently talk tu each other, 
and their comments are often related to events occurring in thf programs 
(I<yle ? 1972; Lyle & Hoffman, 1972). 

In one study, an adult and child co-observed a number of novel 
aggressive behaviors presented on a television scrv while the adult 
made either positive (approving), negative (disapproving), or neutral 
comments about the aggressive behavior (Hicks, I968). In a subsequent 
toy-play situation with the adult present, those children who nad heard 
positive evaluative comments about the television aggression were the most 
aggressive, those who heard negative comments were the least aggressive, 
and those who heard neuural comments shoved an intermediate level of 
aggression. When the adult was not present during the subsequent toy 
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play session, children did not demonstrate differential levels of aggression 
However, in another study, negative adult evaluations of filled aggression 
were effective in inhibiting aggressive behavior not only vher. the adult vho 
had rnade the evaluations was present, but also in the presence of a differ- 
ent "neutral" adult (DeRath, 1963). In a third study, negative adult evalua 
tions of filmed aggressive behavior were found to be effective in inhibiting 
the aggressive behavior of 10-} ear-old children, but not of 5-year-old chil- 
dren, in the absence of the adult (Grusec, 1973). 

In -J.ght of the evidence that televised violence can elicit aggressive 
behavior in children, the potential for adults to counteract television's 
influence by co-observing and negatively evaluating the portrayed aggressive 
behavior should be investigated in the naturalistic setting of the heme* 
Based on the incomplete evidence available, it appears that such adult 
iluations.may be more effective with older- children, whereas younger 
children's subsequent shavior may be affected only when chey are under 
the supervision of an adult • It should be noted, however, that these 
findings are based on cne-time treatment secrions with a strange- adult* 
Repeated evaluations by the parent, a far more powerful socializing -agent, 
nay well produce more extensive and lasting effects even for younger 
children* 

Several studies have indicated that when adults watch a television 
program together with children, the children are more likely to learn the 
presented laaterial (e.g., Salomon, 1977; Singer 4 Singer, 1976). For 
example, asking lower-class mothers of 5-year-old Israeli children to co- 
observe "Sesame Street" with their children was found to have a major ef- 
fect or. the amount of viewing, the level of comprehension, and particularly 
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the level of er.joyment ox" trie child viewers (Salomon, 19TT). As a con- 
sequence of this mother-child viewing situation, the lover-class children 
improved significantly in a variety of academic skills taught by "Sesame 
Street." Surprisingly, asking riddle-class mothers to co-cbserve vith 
their children had no effect on the children, perhaps because ^-observa- 
tion with the mothers had previously been a more typical occurrence for 
these children axxd thus did not represent a major change. 

These findings are generally consistent with the evidence discussed 
earlier t;.-.an when children view such television programs as "Sesame Street," 
"Electric Company," and "Mulligan Stew" in the social context of the school- 
room, they are likely to learn more of the program content than when they 
view as frequently at home in what may be a less motivating social con- 
text (Ball & Bogatz, 1970; 1973; Bogatz & Ball, 19Y1; Oliea, et al. , 1975). 
However, it is not clear which aspects of the social context of co-observa- 
tion play a key role. Co-observers may enhance children's learning frcn 
television by guiding children's attention to the relevant aspects of the 
presentation, by helping them structure tne stimuli, by providing opportuni- 
ties for verbal labeling, rehearsal, and role-playing, or by providing 
children with the general encouragement, arousal, and motivation necessary 
for learning from television. Co-ob.jervers may also encourage children to 
form their own evaluations and critical Judgments about what they view. 
Although research on the influence of co-observer evaluative comments has 
focused on the content of television programs, it would follow from the 
previous discussion of children's susceptibility to commercials that 
adult co-observers may well be able to help children to understand the 
nature of television commercials and to help them develop an objective 
evaluative approach towards commercials. 



C. Television Diet 

In the foregoing review- of the resoerch evidence on television effects, 
- a number of factors have been identified that serve to mediate the influence 
of television cn the viever . These nediating factors include: character- 
istics of the viever (e.g., age, sex, race, cognitive level); circumstances 
of viewing (e.g., viewer attentiveness , physical setting, social context, 
co-observer behaviors); end aspects of the p esentation (e.g., reality of 
the characters, clarity of the message, intent in presenting the message). 
Nevertheless, the major portion of television's influence on the viever 
appears to derive from the amount and the content of television vieviug — 
what might be regarded. as the "television diet." 

The research literature offers much support for the broad generaliza- 
tion that television influences the viever in different vays depending on 
the content viewed, with the extent of this influence- depending largely 
on the amount of viewing time. Based on the evidence we have reviewed, 
it might be stated that children generally learn some of the aggressive 
behaviors presented in violent programs, some of the academic concepts 
presented in educational programs, some of the prosocial behaviors pre- 
sented in prosocial progressing , some of the role stereotypes presented 
in all type* of programs, and some of the consumer values presented in 
commercials. Though television was once regarded as "mere entertainment," 
research evidence has demonstrated that television has a teaching influence 
on the viewer regardless of whether or not the viever is watching for the 
specific purpose of learning. Also, the sheer quantity of tine spent 
viewing, independent of content, will influence the viever to the extent 
that it replaces other activities in life. Thus, the relative influence 
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of television viewing on a child's life will largely depend on the child's 
television diet. 

Seme paren-cs who consid<— the typical television viewing habits as 
basically "unhealthful" for their children have consciously rejected the 
use of television in their hones (e.g., Edgar, 1977). Other parents have 
experimented with reducing the amount of television watching by themselves 
and their children (e.g., Gadberry & Schneider, 1978), or they have regu- 
lated the content of television watching by their children (e.g., only 
non-commercial, "educational" programs designed for children). However, 
as we have discussed, most parents put very few restrictions on either 
the amount or the content of television viewing by their children (Lyle & 
Hoffman, 1972), and children's appetite for television generally increases 
slowly but steadily each year (Uielson, 1967 to 1978). It appears that a 
major challenge for the future will be to develop effective methods for 
viewers to regulate their own television diets so as to take full advantage 
of the potential benefits of ^-.levision. 
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What Can You Do? 
React and Write! 



ecausc children do most 
of their TV viewing at 
home, helping young peo- 
ple make sensible viewing 
choices is ultimately up to parents. 
Action for Children's Television, th* 
national children's advocacy organi- 
zation, suggests that parents trv to 
treat TV with TLC: Talk about TV 
with your child, Look at TV with 
your child, Choose TV programs 
wldi/our child* 

For parents to help children set up 
a healthy TV diet, however, broad- 
casters and the government must do 
their part, too. Broadcasters must 
offer a range of children's program- 
ming from which to choose, and the 
government must enforce those parts 
of the law that require broadcasters 
to program in the public interest ip 
exchange for the use of the pubIL s 
airwaves. 

Treating TV with TLC is a good 
first step for parents. But mothers 
and fathers who are concerned about 
children's television can do more 
than turn off the set when something 
bodiers them. Thev can try to change 
the TV picture by writing to those 
.vho are responsible for what appears 
on the screen. Nielsen ratings aren't 
the only influences shaping television 
schedules; parents need to talk back 
to the TV screen (and encourage 
their children to talk back, as well) by 
praising what's meaningful program- 
ming for them and panning wha* 
isn't. 

Here are some places to direct let- 
ters (or phone calls): 



* LOCAL STATIONS - 

Check your phone book for 
addresses and telephone numbers 

If you're lucky enough to have a 
local station— commercial, public, or 
cable TV — producing innovative chil- 
dren's programs that your family 
enjoys, let the station manager hear 
from you. Your support will help 
bolster the argument that families 
appreciate a commitment to chil- 
dren's television. 

If broadcasters and cablecasters in 
your area aren't servicing children, 
protest TV stations won't know there's 
a demand for children's shows if the)* 
don't hear from the audience. 

+ NETWORKS - 

ABC-TV, 1330 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, NY 1 001 9, 
(212) 887-7777 

CBS-TV, SI West 52nd Street, 
NewYork, NY 10019, 
(212) 975-4321 

NBC-TV, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, NY 10020, 
(212) 664-4444 

P3S, 478 L'Enfant Plaza, SW t 
Washington, DC 20024, 
(202) 488-5000 

Nickelodeon, Warner Amez 
Satellite Entertainmenc Company, 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10036, 
(212) 944-5513 

The Disney Channel 4111 West 
Alameda Avenue, Burbank t CA 
91508,(213)846-6681 

(Your local cable company can 
provide addresses and phone 
numbers for other cable services.) 



If you're tired of the overcom- 
mercialization of Saturday morning 
TV, tired of shows that do little more 
than promote products of the same 
name, then talk to the source: the 
networks. Tell the networks if you or 
your children feel a particular show 
is racist or sexist— or if you feel women 
and minority are being left out of 
the picture altogether. Don't forget 
to applaud when the networks get it 
right: when an afternoon special treats 
a sensitive subject sensitively, or infor- 
mational spots help your children 
learn important health and safety 
messages. Say you'd like to see more 
such programming on TV. 

+ PRODUCE BS, AHH&A- 
TOXtS • Closing credits on children's 
shows will tell you who put together 
the program you'd like ro boo or 
cheer. Do it, in a letter. • 

+ SPOHS03S - If you've got 
a gripe against certain arls, write to 
the advertisers themselves. And don't 
forget to tell sponsors ha. you feel — 
h ro or con — about the shows on which 
their ads appear. 

# PBECS - The letters to the 
editor column of your local newspa- 
per or favorite magazine is a perfect 
way to let your neighbors know about 
broadcasters or cablecasters who aren't 
responsive to the needs of the com- 
munity. It's a good way to offer a 
public pat on the back, too. And don't 
forget about radio talk shows and the 
forum they provide. 

» FEDERAL TUADE 

coranssiou - ftc, 

Pennsylvania Avenue at 




6th Street, NW t 
Washington, DC 20580 

It's up to the FTC to take action 
against TV commercials that are un- 
fair or deceptive. Lately, unfortu- 
nately, this public watchdog agency 
has closed its eyes to commercial 
abuses on children's television. Pub- 
lic outcry may make the FTC wake 
up and rid children's television of 
speeded-up shots of toy racing cars 
or ads for "•'"rutt" cereals without a 
drop of real . "uit. 

• F EDER AL 

comiun ig&xzojH3 

COMMISSION - FCC, 1919 M 
Street, NW t Washington, DC205SC 

The FCC s role is to regulate broad- 
cast policies. With the Reagan Admin- 
>rrr:' ; on in office, however, the FCC 
">sen *o ^regulate, to get rid 
crnment restraints on broad- 
.^is and let the marketplace deter- 



mine wluit gets on the air. With no 
voice in the marketplace, young peo- 
ple obviously lose out. As broadcast- 
ers get the message that the FCC isn't 
worried about children's television, 
most children's shows are quietly dis- 
appearing from commercial TV. The 
FCC believes that public TV can ful- 
fill children's viewing needs, and that 
parents can buy a sufficient number 
of services to supplement PBS: videc 
cassettes, video disks, cable services. 
FCC Commissioners need to hear 
that children's television should be 
available to everyone, notjusr those 
who can afford to pay for it. 

* COI?CrBJ2S3 - Call the local 
offices of your senators and repre- 
sentatives to get the best address 
at which to reach them. 

Representative Timothy Wirth of 
Colorado has introduced to the House 
of Representatives the Children's 
Television Education Act, which 



would require ever/ broadcast sta- 
tion to air a minimum of one hour 
per day, "Monday through Friday, ot 
programming "specifically designed 
to enhance the education of chil- 
dren.' 1 If every member of Congress 
were urged by his or her constituents 
to support the Wirth bill — H.R. 
4097— children's television miglu 
have a secure future. And children's 
television might become an impoi- 
tant source not only of entertain- 
ment, but of information. 

Wherever you direct ; our com- 
plaints or compliments, make copies: 
if you've got something to say to the 
FCC, share it with your local stations, 
the networks, and the press. 

You may never have a chance to 
speak your piece on television. 3ut 
you can certain^' say what you want 
about children's television, and have 
an impact. Don't just grouse: write it 
down, and send it off! 

— Cynthia Al per owicz 
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TV, Science, & Kids: Teaching Our 
Children to Question. $17.95 hardcover. 

Changing Channels: Living (Sensibly) 
with Television. $11.95 paperback. 
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ACT s om tl in — geu aoiniMd of talking out of both sides of Its 
> mouth. How can we work so hard to increase the availability of 
programming designed for children, we are asked, when, at the same 
time, we worry about the fact that children an watching almost 
thirty hours of television each week. If we think children are 
watching too much television (and they are), why are we encouraging 
broadcas t ers, cable operators, and home video companies to offer 
more children's programming? 

The answer is, because the mare television programming that is 
aired for c h il dr e n , the greater the diversity of programs they will 
have to choose tram. Diversity Is the greatest reeourco that television 
has to offer children, a diversity of faces, places, ideas, and valuee 
that can broaden their horizons as no other educational force can. 
There is room on children's tslavlslon for "Steams Street" and 
"Mister Bogars' Neighborhood/' with their very different pacing and 
appeal, and for slDy cartoons and monster movlee, too. But there is 
room for much, much mors: where is It? Broadcast television, with a 
few exceptions, offers "hiidrtn a diet of unrelenting sameness, 
b eca u se samsnsss is safe if you're eeU5ng ths ohild audience to 
advertisers. And cabls television will notilve up to Its potential to 
serve young audlsncss unlsss communities actively negotiate for com- 
merolal-freo children's fth * wfi t1t and public imoss programming. 

People who work to improve children's television run the <Un g« r of 
becoming censors. ACT has never mads that mistake. Our goal is a 
broadening, not a narrowing, of children's choices. With the support 
of our 10,000 national members and of ACTs coalition of supporting 
o rganisation s (ths> Am*nrmn Aflirf«ny nf vmAi****** the Consumer 
Federation of America, and ths NAACP, for example), ACTs eleven- 
person staff publlshss newslsttsrs, books, and educational materials. 
We speak at national conf erenoce; hold workshops and symposia for 
the television Industry, educators, artists, and government officials; 
encourage legal action against dece p tive advertising to children; and 
sponsor annual Achievement in Children's Television Awards. 

One of ACTs greatest strengths Is Its members— thousands of 
parents, grandparents, tsaohsrs, health professionals, and other 
concerned dtlzsns who want tslsvlslon's tremendous infhumflff to 
benefit children, not exploit them. 

You can lnoreaee ACTs effectiveness by Joining Action for 
Children's TMeylslon, Tour msmbsrshlp contribution of $20 or more 
will underwrite publications, educational campaigns, testimony 
before regulatory agenclee and even legal aotlon to protect the interest 
of children. Please join us. , .today. 

You can count on me J 

/ want to hatp, tea 

*» S25 $50 175 $100 OttmS 



My nam*: 



Street: 


(pMin print) 


City: * 


Stat*: Zip: 


□ New member □ hhmbmaNp mmmi 
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Abstract 

The absence of a previous large-scale .nvestiijaiion mto educational television and the 
curriculum for young children necessitated establi>h.ng appropnate research pro- 
cedures. This paper describes the salient features of the pilot itudv phaw. A descriptive 
methodology based on questionnaire replies and classroom observations was reso.veu 
but the work highlighted the desirability for constant coma..-. »uh the participating 
teachers and the need for .^service education. The alienment of in-serviw educat-on 
with research is examined and accepted providing the m->ervice elements are taken into 
account and not allowed to bias the research rindinas. 



The pilot study 

The lack of substantive research .nto educational television and voung children 
necessitated the first year of our three-year project betna spent on devising" means to 
earn- out a (ull-scale investigation.' It was necessarv to .dentifv the" ranee of 
programmes of interest and establish research procedures to use wti:, the Tuli-'scale 
inquiry. The research which has been undertaken is mamlv American and orientated 
towards skill acquisition while the methods used do not fully acknowledcc the function 
of the teacher in relation to educational tclcv,sion. This implies that efficacy in the 
potential of the medium cannot be gauged unless us role .s recognized bv a teacher in 
other words, effectiveness has a prerequisite in the person of the teacher-how he or 
she incorporates educational television mto the curriculum and how he abides by the 
psychology of learning to promote motivation and the fulfilment of children's needs 
and inteiests (Choat. Gnffin and Hobart. 1984). The objective therefore was to dev,se 
strategies which would indicate the attitudes teachers have towards television whether 
educational television programmes mfluence teaching methods, and the extent that 
educational t ;levis.on ,s recognized as part of the normal curriculum or treated as a 
separate entity (Choat. 1983a). 

Although procedures were needed wh.ch allowed data to be statistically analvsed to 
measure how effectively teachers of young cmidren were using television further 
procedures were needed to complement the statistical ev,dence bv indicating what 
happens in classrooms. Moreover, evaluation of the -eachers 1 use of educational 
telev,sion was not the only consideration as an examination of the medium should also . 

• The research i? funded by the Leverhulme Trust assisted dv donations from 
Humes Television and the Independent Broadcasting Authority 
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attempt to enhance its potential in the classroom. Further. :he final research design 
would have to be cautiously implemented and be seen as a means to benefit teachers 
while fulfilling its function of conducting valid investigation. The initial procedure was 
crucial to icquinng the confidence of teachers if these criteria were to be met and if 
consistency was to be acquired throughout a sample. Value judzemems in schools, or 
through discussions with teachers in classrooms or in groups", do indicate current 
practices and provide insights for further avenues of investigation, but overall 
evaluation was essential to obtain valid conclusions. The pro forma and questionnaire 
technique was eventually adopted to achieve this. It is a reliable technique as each 
teacher in a sample is subjected to the samt questions while scale, ratings and checklists 
can be included. 

A methodology of interaction with teachers had been resolved but impartiality was 
still retained. Eleven pilot schools in and around London were established to carry out 
observations at source to ascertain relevant areas of inquiry, to determine the 
appropriate questions to ask. to disseminate support material available to teachers, to 
indicate reitnctions which may be encountered, etc. The schools ranged from inner citv 
schools to schools in more favourable areas and village schools. Some were assigned bv 
the inspector/adviser while others were obtained through personal contact with the 
headteacher. but none of them claimed any speual expertise in their use of educational 
television. Each school was allocated to a member of the research team and was visited 
at least on seven occasions. This enabled the teachers to become familiar with the 
researcher, apart from allowing the researcher to assess the approach towards 
educational television in the school and in individual classrooms. 

In addition to '.he pilot schools, five discussion groups were set up in different local 
education authorities. These groups met twice a term on average and each meeting was 
attended by one and sometimes two members of the research team. Pilot school 
teachers were encouraged to attend the discussion group sessions along with the other 
teachers and many did so. Seventy-eight teachers in all participated in the pilot work, 
and the close personal contact generated with them enabled the procedures for the 
full-scale investigation to be tested. During the first term, each pilot school and 
discussion group teacher monitored an educational television series which he or she 
was using by completing a form on his intentions with the series, filling in weekly 
checklists on programmes and his use of them, and reporting whether his intentions 
nad been fulfilled on a form at the end of term. It became apparent from the responses 
to these forms, and the visits to schools and classrooms, that the range of programmes 
of interest were language and reading, mathematics, and topic work. The weekly 
monitoring of series ceased at the end of the first term, and questionnaires were 
designed and tested over the next two terms to analyse the relationship teachers had 
between educational television and language development, mathematical develop- 
ment, and topic work. 

The format which evolved during the pilot work provided evidence of teachers' 
attitudes towards educational television through the first form when thev stated their 
reasons for using a particular series, the extent to which the published material 
influenced their choice, how children in their classes were organized <c. viewing and 
whether curriculum objectives were implicit within these considerations. The weekly 
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checklist indicated the use of the medium by showing whetner the icacher relied on a 
regularized format each week for the treatment of broadcasts or whether he or she 
varied his teaching according to the :ype of programme which had been viewed. An 
overall altitude pattern materialized when statements on the first form were correlated 
with respective answers on th* end-of-term form One term w^i sufficient for thib 
procedure. It provided ten weeks of continuous evaluation for the relevant information 
to be acquired and allowed two terms for in-depth study of the range of programmes of 
interest, in addition to the language, mathematics and topic work questionnaires, a 
final questionnaire was constructed to analyse the overall views the teachers held 
between educational television, the curriculum, and learning. All four questionnaires 
provided for explanations from those teachers who did not use the medium for the 
areas concerned. 

Testing the questionnaire with the pilot school and discussion group teachers proved 
valuable. Some questions did not elicit comprehensive responses and required revision. 
Other questions needed reframing to obtain specific answers, while further questions 
appeared irrelevant and were deleted. The pilot work emphasized how important it is 
for questions to be framed explicitly and deliberately while not inhibiting teachers' 
responses or demanding theoretical expositions. Questions had to be wooded to 
elucidate straightforward but informative replies. Only when complying wi r h these 
prerogatives was the questionnaire technique an approf ^te means to monitor how 
teachers were using educational television with young children. 

The pilot work did reveal uncertainty and misapprehension associated with the 
teachers' use of educational television. School visits and the discussion sessions 
developed into m-service forums when matters appertaining to the incorporation of 
educational television in the curriculum were raised. The teachers responded by 
outlining their practical difficulties, commenting on series which were currently 
available, stating whether they felt educational television was part of their curriculum, 
etc. The input received during these sessions had to be taken irto account when 
designing and assessing the final questionnaire which sumrT anzed the extent 
educational television is recognized by teachers as a curriculum component. 

Combining scientific research by the questionnaire technique with research at a 
practical level introduced an unusual methodology for research into educa'ionai 
television. The pilot work had indicated a need for constant contact with respondents 
(the teachers) throughout the research period to overcome the impersonal relationship 
which can persi : between researchers and p actitioners. Most educational television 
research abides by an experimental design (observation and analysis of what happens 
under carefully controlled conditions) thrt employs a cross-sectional methodology 
lone-time studies which involve subdividing subjects into experimental and control 
groups). This approach does not provide for an in-depth analysis of change in 
individuals, while its one-time nature restricts any form of rapport between teachers 
and research personnel Neither is it always essential to make comparisons when 
researching into educational television. The fundamental concerns should focus on 
existing conditions, prevailing practices, the beliefs and altitudes held, ongoing 
processes, and developing trends. This implies the need for a descriptive methodology 
which gathers data from a reasonably large number of cubes while not being concerned 
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witn individuals as individuals but with the generalized stat.st.cs that result when data 
are abstracted from a number of mdmoual cases. Descnpt.ve research does n0 t 
mvo ve the use of experiments per se but .t se-.ks to uncover the nature of factor, 

ZcallrZr S '. tUat,0n - t0 determ,n,! thC degr " whlch «« »"d to 

%1 Vm i"? ° r rdat,0nsn, P s whlch «' st to««n the factors (Lovel! and Lawson. 
IV70, p 30). A descnpt.ve survey therefore should not be construed as solelv :ou t.n- 
act-gathering but as a means to interpret and then describe through quest.onna.res~ 
interviews and appraisal instruments. 

Only longitudinal studies of the same individuals over a relativelv long penod of 
time can provide ^information about crucial intra-md.vidual chanees as well as 
mter-.ndividual differences ( Amab.le. 1 982). The longitudinal approach is not so much 
a research des«gn as a research perspect.ve fVesta. 1979. p 5lj.lt overcomes the 
limitations .mposed by the cross-sect.onal approach and enables a variable to be 
studied over a penod of time. A single analysis can provide useful mfoimauon but it is 
not able to examine cause and effect. On the other hand, the longjtudinal approach 
allows identified variables to be correlated at appropnate .nervals, and this ., 
particularly imponant with educat-ona! television research. For example, teachers 
may be questioned on their use of an educational television ser.es .», the second or third 
week of the senes be.ng broadcast. Th.s only gives .mpress.ons at that point of t.me 
whereas continuous appra.sal may reveal whether opm.ons of the senes have chaneed 
whether the same v, e w,ng pattern ,s constantly adopted, whether the children were 
subjected to the same follow-up procedure, etc. Th.s function was fulfilled by the 
procedure adopted in the p.lot work when a teacher mon.tored a series she intended to 

Choat (1982. I9b3b) indicated that teachers of young ch.ldren pnmanlv used 
educational televis.on as a means teass.st young children's laneuaee development and 
mathematical development, and as an inspiration for topic wor"k The monitonne 
procedure confirmed th.s v, e w as the majonty of appra.sals. comments and cnticums 
were concerned w.th these three areas of curnculum content. Teachers arc restneted to 
some extent in their use of educat.onal television by the material beme broadcast ana 
most current senes are geared towards language, mathematics and top-c work 
Moreover, the mon.tonng also confirmed Cheat s ( 1 982) conclusion that certain senes 
were more popular than others and that a health education series was not widelv 
viewed. Given the option therefore, teachers will select their favourite senes to 
monitor. This could cause misrepresentation in the research finding as each ser,e< had 
not been equally appraised. It is necessary therefore to attempt to France for an even 
distnbuuon throughout the total senes being mon.tored. For example, .fa teacher had 
deeded to war:h three senes. one of the senes may be common to most teachers and 
the other two senes less popular. It would be jud.c.ous therefore for th.s teacher to 
monitor one of the less popular senes as other teachers who watch one senes onlv are 
likely to choose the popular broadcast. 

Although indications of how teachers used educational television to ass:st w,th 
language development, mathematical development and topic work matenal.zed 
during the monitoring phase, the procedure was not mtended as the means to 
rationalize why the medium was used for these three curriculum areas A mere deta.led 
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analysis was necessary to secure these interpretations. Neither was it possible r o 
investigate the three areas simultaneously. Each was dealt with separately by the 
appropriate questionnaire, while further details from observations in schools and 
discussion sessions supplemented the data. 

The research team's presence in schools and ciassrooms enabled further evidence to 
be gathered on booklets which accompany programmes, the piace of broadcasts 
during off-air transmission or by replaying vid4:o recordings, children's parcicipation 
during broadcasts, teachers' provisions subsequent to broadcasts, children's reactions 
to programme content, and teachers* attitudes to programmes. Discussion on they: 
aspect* with the teachers was unavoidable. Some defended their existing practices 
while others were prepared to look more objectively at their use of educational 
television. Apart from these conversations, the discussion group meetings developed 
from irere mutual exchanges between teachers and researchers. The programmes of 
interest, ie, language, mathematics, educational *opic work, ths structure and quality 
of programmes, and the place of educational television in the curriculum increasingly 
featured as major discussion points. Consequently, it wi s decided to devote individual 
sessions to these aspects by using a planned schedule of items for discussion. 

As mentioned previously, it became increasingly obvious that these sessions were 
developing as in-service forums. Allowance was made to take them into account when 
designing the final questionnaire on curriculum and learning, out they could influence 
the programme monitoring and replies to earlier questionnaires. This was not 
particularly disturbing during the pilot phase but would be unacceptaole during a 
full-scale investigation as oias would enter the research findings. Nevertheless, apart * 
from detailing and interpreting existing practices, educational television research 
should encourage changes in attitudes. The introduction of in-service education 
alongside research was seriously considered and eventually accepted providing it 
followed and did not precede the specified areas of mquir> Moreover, the procedure 
strengthens the links between researchers and teachers, but the interaction should not 
be allowed to cloud the research issues. Tht research objectives remain ;he foremost 
task. 

The pilot phase was used to experiment ar d devise appropriate research procedures 
There was no intention to produce c^nclusi ;n« The work enabled research strategics 
to be devised that complied with the Bates' (1981) stipulation of carefully collected 
data which could be analysed to provide information about the effects of educational 
television and the conditiors which appear lo influence whether or not it is 
educationally effective. These procedures are row being implemented in 'he full-scale 
inquiry which we are carrying out in 18 loca! education authorities in England and 
Wales. Apart from establishing the monitoring procedure, othtr sahent features 
emerged during its pilot work 'hat could influence research into educational television 
Although visits to schools and classrooms are regarded as integral to the research 
design, they should continue over a period of time. This compares with brief visit* to a 
ciassroom to see work resulting from a programme or a cross-sectional study based on 
comparisons between subjects These d o not provide the >jmc insmhts as constant 
contact with schools ind teachers, and a survey over .1 period ol time The .ihunment ol 
m-scrvice education with research is unusual but ihc possibility ol this happening mi, re 
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often should not be ignored. Participation in a research survey can motivate teachers to 
look more closely at their practice and to revise their teaching methods. It is then that 
they need the in-service training, not when the research has been completed and the 
stimulation lost. 
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